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DALLAS GALBRAITH. 


HERE was a little toll-gate about 
half-way down the hill from the 
Galbraith house. Old Potter, the keeper, 
had let fall the rail, and fastened up doors 
and windows for the night, and, with his 
wife, was brewing a whisky-stew over 
the fire, to cheer their hearts before they 
betook themselves to bed, when the door 
was roughly shaken, and through the 
moaning of the wind a man’s voice was 
heard outside. 

Potter thrust his gray poll through the 
square window : « Who’s abroad in this 

“« Open the door, Dick, curse you! and 
let me in. Can Bessy give me a place to 
sleep? I—I’ll go no further to-night.” 

«For God’s sake, Colonel!” He 
opened the door, and catching hold of 
the dark figure that lay half helpless 
against it, helped him in, his wife push- 
ing up the cane settee in front of the 
fire, exchanging significant glances to- 
gether as they took off his dripping 
cloak and wet leggings, and seated him 
in the hottest place. The man swore 
savagely at them and at the storm, with 
a fierce cough between-times, that racked 
and tore his breast, wringing out great 
mouthsful of blood. When the paroxysm 
was over, he fell into a silent exhaustion, 
holding his knees with his hands, his 


‘at times with a jaunty, cruel sneer. 


head fallen on his breast, and his eyes 
set on the fire. The fleshless, sunken 
face, with its ghastly blotches, was 
adorned with black, glossy hair and 
whiskers, carefully trimmed, and the 
white teeth and hard, black eyes shone 
His 
clothes, of fine mulberry-colored cloth, 
worn threadbare, hung baggily on a 
bulky, emaciated figure: a purple ring 
flamed on his forefinger. Old Potter 
scanned him from head to foot medita- 
tively, and then shook his head, turning 
away : 

«“You’re welcome to a bed, Colonel 
Laddoun. But you ought to be in the 
hands of your friends, accordin’ to my 
thinkin’.” 

Laddoun burst into a loud, hollow 
laugh. «I’m a hale, hearty young fel- 
low! It needs more-than doctors’ croak- 
ing to kill George Laddoun these twenty 
years! I’ve been with one of my 
friends. He’s a gallant young bride- 
groom to-night.” 

“ You’ve been up at the house? Did 
you see the heir ?” cried the old woman. 

“The heir, eh? Yes, I sawhim. 
drink his health with you, if you like,” 
looking toward the steaming saucepan. 
Potter poured him out a bowlful, and he 
drank greedily, without waiting for them, 
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smacking his lips as he set it down. 
“ The heir !” with a chuckle. « You’d not 
believe I crawled here from Panama to see 
that friend of mine, so dear he is to me? 
They told me I was going under: every 
cursed quack croaked death to me, and 
I meant to settle with him while I was 
above ground. I’m loyal to my friends— 
loyal !” swelling and flourishing his bony 
hand with something of his old swagger. 
A terrible trembling seized him before he 
had done speaking. 

“Have you settled with him yet?” 
said old Dick, steadying and seating him 
again. 

“No. When I’m stronger I’ll bring 
our story to an end. I’m growing 
stronger. You think so, Dick?” holding 
his shirt-sleeve and looking breathlessly 
at him, as though a sudden doubt 
wrenched him like a spasm. 

«“ Of course, of course, Colonel dear,” 
whined Bessy. «Go to bed now—that’s 
a good soul. Don’t you fash yourself 
about gettin’ stronger.” 

But Laddoun looked sharply into the 
old man’s face. “What do you say, 
Potter? Why, I’ve gained two pounds 
in the last month, eh ?” 

Dick turned away from the pitiful at- 
tempt at a smile. «Come to bed, Colo- 
nel,” soothingly. “You’rea man. You 
oughtn’t to be afeard to face the truth. 
If you owe no man nothin’, why need 
you be afeard ?” 

Laddoun was silent, staggered to his 
feet after a while, and suffered old Dick 
to lead him out of the room; but when 
he regained his breath, Bessy heard him 
between his chattering teeth cursing 
Potter as having linked himself to the 
rest to drag him into the grave. He 
went to sleep in good spirits, however, 
having drunk another bowlful of liquor, 
telling them he was a hearty young dog, 
as he would prove before long. 

But in the middle of the night he was 
heard crying feebly for Dick. The two 
men were closeted together for a long 
time ; and when Potter came out he was 
very pale and carried a small copper case 
in his hand, which he stored carefully 
away. “The Colonel thinks it’s nigh 
over with him,” he told his wife, «and 
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he gave me this. In case of his sudden 
death, I’m to deliver it into Madam Gal- 
braith’s own hand. Living or dead, he 
says he will be square with her grandson. 
I doubt there’s a shameful story between 
them, too, that don’t belong to common‘ 
day.” 


CHAPTER XXXIV. 


THE winter which followed Dallas 
Galbraith’s marriage seemed to have 
gathered into itself the rage of many 
years. Old men in that region tell 
strange tales even now of its fierce © 
and unprecedented storms—how for 
weeks together the sun was lost from 
the heavens, that lowered in a leaden, 
unbroken plane over the great Valley of 
the Ohio; how the wind cut a way for 
its mad fury through the vast forests, 
gorging the hill-passes that had barred 
out the besieging storms of a hundred 
years ; how by night and by day it went 
wailing-and shrieking, like some mad, 
damned soul let loose, through the 
mountain defiles, over the desolate 
stretches of snow, the frozen rivers— 
past the windows of the lonely farm- 
houses, making the dwellers within 
shiver and creep closer together, as 
though some human creature in deadly 
straits cried to them for help which they 
dared not give. 

For weeks no living being could ven- 
ture abroad, so deep were the pitfalls 
beneath the soft, dazzling, treacherous 
waste. The great Galbraith ruin, colony 
and ‘wells, was blotted out from the 
landscape. Nothing was left but the 
vast volume of snow that threatened to 
bury once and for all the solemn moun- 
tains, petulant rivers and commonplace 
farm-houses under its calm monotony, 
gentle and inflexible as death. 

As Christmas drew near, however, 
and the storm abated for a few days, the 
men in the hills began to creep out and 
dig paths from one dwelling to the other. 
There was a sort of hilarious warmth 
shut into every farm-house. The snow 
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augured well for the crops of next year ; 
and then the poorest log-house in these 
mountains had its smoke-house filled 
with pork and onions, its stores of dried 
fish and fruit. It was good to have a 
respite from work, to sit down and enjoy 
their keenest delight in life—well-cooked 
victuals: the ox-faced men sat knitting 
blue woollen socks with the women 
about the kitchen hearths until early 
dusk, when the fires were slaked, and 
they went to bed, full of the same sort 
of happiness as the bears in their bur- 
rows yonder. 

Colonel Pervis and Mr. Rattlin, with 
Dour, forced their way up to the Gal- 
braith homestead one day, arriving late 
in the afternoon, when a threatening 
tide of cloud, rising from the north, 
foreboded a fiercer outbreak of the 
storm. They were powdered with snow, 
their faces red as blood, and the icicles 
formed on their beards ; but they shouted 
like school-boys on a frolic when they 
reached the massive, warmly-lighted pile 
of buildings half-way up the mountain, 
and began to thunder at the outer gate. 
The whole family came out to welcome 
them. Two weeks had passed since 
they had had a glimpse of the outer 
world. 

“We fought our way up inch by 
inch,” said Colonel Pervis, as they stop- 
ped to breathe and stamp off the snow. 
«“ We were determined to bring Dallas 
the treasures he gathered in New 
Mexico. The box arrived weeks ago. 
Gently, Henkel, gently! Mr. Dallas’ 
fame and fortune may lie in that case.” 
He pushed Joe away, and anxiously 
helped Dallas carry it in. 

One would have thought the fame and 
fortune of the whole party lay in the 
case, to see the breathless zeal with 
which they dusted the snow from it 
and hung over Dallas as he pried off the 
boards. They lifted it on the great hall 
table; and the Colonel and his com- 
panions, warmed by a visit to the fire 
and sideboard, crowded up with the 
others. : 

‘Dallas’ color went and came as he 
put the boards on the floor. «All my 
specimens are here,” he said. « There 
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are some I never could replace. 
hardly hope they are not broken.” 

« Henkel, you can call the people in to 
look, if you wish,” said Madam Gal- 
braith, as though speaking down from a 
height. «These are things which your 
young master collected for the instruc- , 
tion of the government, you understand ?” 
The people, not very far off, speedily ap- 
peared, open mouthed. 

There was a moment of silent sus- 
pense. Dallas stopped, with his hand 
on the first wrapper, and looked about 
uneasily. 

“I am here,” said Honora, touching 
his elbow. 

He smiled, drew up a chair for her, 
and then lifted the wrappers. Mr. Ratt- 
lin, who knew no more about the stones 
or dried plants than if they had been 
Indian hieroglyphics, came up close, the 
heart in his spare little body beating hot 
and fast. It was the faces of the little 
home group that touched him. The in- 
tentness, the awe, the pride with which 
they looked at Dallas. The breathless 
anxiety with which they followed every 
motion of his fingers as he unwrapped 
each specimen ; the buzz of relief when 
it was found safe; the reverence with 
which they listened to his explanations. 
As he laid each one down, his mother 
and Honora (their sleeves pinned care- 
fully up for fear of breakage) carried 
them up to another table nearer the fire, 
holding their breath until they laid them 
safely down. Mr. Galbraith, his spec- 
tacles on and a pile of books before him, 
was at his elbow, with pencil and paper, 
noting every word down eagerly. 

“I have been studying lately under 
my son,” he said to Mr. Rattlin, by way 
of explanation. «But I have only mas- 
tered the rudiments of his profession, sir. 
I wish I could have advanced a little 
farther before this box arrived ;” and then 
back again, with renewed zeal, to the 
case, to his books, and to Dallas as su- 
preme and final authority. 

Madam Galbraith sat stiffly erect in 
her purple dress, troubling herself very 
little about the box, but greedily drinking 
in every word that Dallas spoke—one 
minute swelling with triumph and pride, 
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then turning sharply to watch if the 
others were listening—even to Henkel 
and his troop. It was not enough that 
her ship had come home to her for ever 
in this boy: she wanted the whole world 
to see how fair and good a ship it was, 
and to envy her the freight it carried. - 

As for Dallas himself, he must have 
been a very log if the fond, admiring 
glances that followed him had not roused 
him out of his ordinary gravity. Be- 
sides, this was his own ground, which he 
had conquered for himself, of whose 
wonderful richness they knew nothing. 
It was not strange that he used forcible, 
apt words as he talked, or that his whole 
countenance became transfigured with a 
magnetic, whole-souled energy which 
they had never seen in him before, and 
which kindled his enthusiasm in them 
all. There were a hundred adventures, 
too, that the specimens brought to his 
remembrance, which, when told with all 
his queer, dry humor, brought down 
peals of laughter. 

Dour watched him with unusual re- 
spect. «I never knew the real man be- 
fore to-day,” he said aside to Mr. Rattlin. 

Night closed in suddenly, with a low, 
foreboding sough of the wind through 
the defiles. «The storm’s risin’, sir,” 
Henkel said once or twice, under his 
breath, as he came in to heap the fire 
with coal, shying carefully back from a 
dried infant alligator which lay stretched 

upon the hearth. But nobody heeded 
the warning. Doors and windows were 
barred fast: the great boulders of jetty 
coal broke into miniature volcanoes, 
spouting jets of flame that rushed up the 
wide chimney, carrying defiance to the 
night without. What did the storm mat- 
ter to them? This mysterious knowledge 
of Dallas and his former life, of which 
they had gained but shadowy glimpses, 
was made real to them to-night, and 
every one of them felt that they had a 
share in his glory. 

Supper was announced just as they 
unrolled the last package. «I wish the 
empty box taken to my room, Henkel,” 
said Honora, whispering to Dallas that it 
had been made by his own hands, and that 
she had an odd attraction to anything that 
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belonged to the time when she was not his 
wife. «I am jealous of the story of every 
moment of those years,” she said, pas- 
sionately, at which Dallas only laughed, 
stooping to sweep the paper and dry 
moss into the box. Some new insight into 
life, which in the last few weeks had come 
to him, had done much to blot out his 
morbid fears. The danger, delayed so 
long, was almost forgotten: he was a 
citizen, a man who would be of weight 
in his State—a husband: these things 
were real—the shadowy face that threat- 
ened him had been but an unhealthy 
megrim. 

Colonel Pervis announced once or 
twice that the pheasants would be cold. 
He had been out secretly to watch that 
they were properly basted. But Dallas 
and Honora must arrange and label their 
stones, and alligators, and jointed snakes. 
Mr. Rattlin brought them coffee, but had 
to take it back again untouched. 

The -others sat long over the bril- 
liantly-lighted supper-table. No great 
gala-night -in the old house had ever 
been so full of triumph as that homely 
supper, with the toast given in a low 
voice by the Colonel: «To our boy, who 
would bring higher honor than wealth to 
the old stock.” 

Madam Galbraith replied to it for- 
mally, standing. She said that Dallas 
was a Dour—that the field of physical 
science was one on which the Dours had 
never before entered. But wherever 
they went they won renown. That this 
night, if she might be allowed to relate 
a family tradition, reminded her of that 
on which old Major Peter Dour came 
home, wearing the sword which Wash- 
ington had given him on the battle-field 
for a charge which no other officer would 
have dared to make. The trophies which 
her son Dallas had wrested from Nature, 
through perils as extreme, were as hon- 
orable as that sword in her eyes. Though 
she was an old woman, and must be for- 
given if she talked feebly. She was rest- 
ing heavily on her knuckles. She stop- 
ped abruptly here, her swarthy features 
contorted, and sat down without finishing. 

Meanwhile, the wind moaned unheeded 
over the white plain down in the valley, 
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where the power and wealth of the Dours 
lay buried, and beat fiercely against the 
walls of the old house, as with wild 
warning of worse disaster. At times, 
when the wail of the storm drowned 
their voices, and shook the very founda- 
tions of the house, which were built upon 
the solid rock, Madam Galbraith looked 
around with a complacent, reassuring 
-smile. She knew her walls to be im- 
pregnable. 

But Honora (who was sadly lacking 
in the old woman’s kind of stamina) felt 
her heart quake and her teeth chatter 
with every fresh blast. She looked out 
of the unshuttered window at the far end 
of the hall with a great show of courage, 
and drew back hastily. The Northern 
Lights flamed up the sky with a red, un- 
natural glow: black, spectral shapes 


moved through the driving storm from. 


horizon to horizon—whether mist or 
avenging spirits who could say? The 
old trees near at hand waved their 
branches with shrill moans like ghosts 
in pain; but the mountains, beaten by 
the tempest, drew farther back with their 
secret, which no man has ever known, 
and wrapped themselves deeper in their 
eternal, melancholy calm. 

Honora had no idea of secrets in 
storm or mountains. She found herself 
alone in the wide, dimly-lighted hall ; and 
Dallas, who had gone to his own room 
to wash the dust from his hands, heard 
her little feet pattering quickly after him, 
and laughed to himself. 

The chamber was large, cheerful, softly 
lighted. «I was afraid,” she said simply, 
and knelt down on the rug to wait for 
him. 

When he came to her she got up, 
standing on tip-toe to gravely adjust his 
cravat. “You bare your throat like a 
sailor,” she said. 

It was a foolish little chance. But 
years afterward, when the great change 
had come, and he knew her as a differ- 
ent woman, the little brown figure on 
tip-toe would seem to stand before him 
again. The scared face and beautiful 
eyes close to his—the cold hands seek- 
ing this silly pretext to steal about his 
neck and cling there. Years afterward 
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the picture remained as of one whom he 
had lost on that night, and who hanes 
never return to him again. 


They found the whole party gathered 
in the hall when they came down. Be- 
ing in the centre of the house, the storm 
was less audible here than in the outer 
rooms; “Besides,” added the Colonel, 
“we cannot separate Dallas from his 
treasures.” 

It was a great gloomy hall, with a 
heavy, arched ceiling of unpainted beams, 
the eurtaining shadows of which were 
scarcely disturbed by even the noonday 
sun. The walls were hung with branch- 
ing antlers, lynx and bear skins, Indian 
quivers and tomahawks—an index to the 
old histories of the Dours. 

They had all made up their minds, 
however, that it should be cheerful : they 
dragged in easy-chairs, carried in lamps, 
heaped up mountains of coal on the fire 
at the far end; yet, after all, the illumi- 
nation was but a nebulous glow, that 
only threw heavier, flickering shadows 
into the dark cavity behind. But in the 
perverse, gey humor which had taken 
possession of them all, they turned their 
backs on the darkness and storm, and 
told stories and sang songs—Dallas and 
Honora together, while the Colonel 
growled out a bit of bass now and then, 
and Henkel and the women loitered in 
the dining-room to listen. When they 
came to some old Scotch ballads, the 
whole party joined in the chorus, Mr. 
Rattlin’s shrill treble piping over all. 
The beat of the sleet and hail and the 
wail of the wind were so incessant 
without that they had ceased to notice 
them, and looked up in surprise when 
Dallas suddenly grew silent, and, rising, 
walked uneasily to and fro. 

“ Does the storm so disturb you, my 
son ?” 

«“ No wonder if it did,” said Colonel 
Pervis, stooping to the hearth to drop 
some apples he had roasted into a great 
pitcher of toddy, and anxiously watching 
them swim in the golden-brown, steam- 
ing liquid. «The moan of that north- 
easter is almost human to-night. I could 
have sworn a while ago, if it had been 
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possible, that I heard a voice without. 
I saw by your’ face, Dallas, that you 
heard it.” 

As if to give meaning to his words, a 
hoarse, inarticulate cry broke into the 
muttering of the storm, far off and dis- 
cordant. 

«It comes from the northern pass,” 
said Madam Galbraith: “the wind in 
that gully has a voice like the Banshee, 
full of incomprehensible pain. No living 
being could be abroad to-night. Come, 
Dallas, let us have another song.” 

“Ina moment. Go on without me: 
Honora will lead you.” He went 
hastily through the dark hall to the 
window. 

Dour looked after him sharply: « Mr. 
Galbraith’s face is ghastly. One would 
think that he believed in the Banshee, 
and had heard his own death-note.” 

«He is like all persons who live close 
to Nature,” Honora rejoined sharply: 
“his whole system is affected by slight 
atmospheric changes.” She began at 
once to sing some careless, ringing air, 
where the voice turned back on itself, 
‘as it were, and made a sudden refrain of 
a clear, triumphant note, dropped before, 
so contagious that they all caught and 
echoed it. But her eyes never left her 
husband. 

Dallas glanced back as he heard the 
joyous catch: a colder, heavier weight 
came with it to add to whatever dread or 
pain it was that oppressed him. He 
paused a moment, then pushed aside the 
curtain and looked out. 

There was the plain of deep snow, 
sheeted with ice; there was the storm 
sweeping steadily by, white- winged, 
moaning for its prey; there were the 
black, bare forests, bent dumbly before 
it, and the gigantic shadows of the moun- 
tains bracing each other in the far 
horizon. There was nothing more. 

He waited a while, and then, recover- 
ing from his stooping posture, stood for 
a moment curiously erect. He was 
turning to go back to them when a 
shadow, in a deep pitfall of snow, which 
he had thought was a log, moved. 

It was no log: it was a broad, power- 
fully-built man. 
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His back was toward the house: the 
hail had blinded,'and the faint echo of 
the song bewildered him. He had 
fought his way thus far, nigh to death 
as he was, to sink down at the threshold. 
There was no cry now—not even a 
moan: his hands stretched feebly out, 
and the paralyzed motion of his head, 
showed that his strength was nearly 
gone. If it had been Colonel Pervis 
who saw him, and the man had been his 
worst enemy, he would have rushed out 
breathless and carried him in tenderly as 
a child. But Dallas Galbraith drew the 
curtain close, that no light should escape, 
and, with his hands clasped behind him, 
leaned his forehead against the pane 
and watched him in his last struggle. — 
He knew, as though he saw them, what 
bloated features were those under the 
broad-brimmed hat—what black, flinty 
eyes. 

The song within went on gayly. 
Without, the sky darkened and sank 
heavily overhead ; but a chance ray from 
the low, watery moon fell on the black, 
broad figure that every moment sank 
deeper, inch by inch, in the snow, and 
grew more still. 

Dallas Galbraith had never been more 
cool and warily self-possessed than now, 
when his life hung in the balance of a 
moment. The thoughts even came to 
his brain moderate and deliberately. 
Deepest of all, there was the fact that, 
end as this might, there was no God— 
no good. Nothing but the inexorable 
Something, which all his life had forced 
him deeper, step by step, into ruin, when- 
ever he had been true to his best self. 
There was no power outside of himself 
to whom he could look up. 

He pushed back his fair hair, and 
looked in at the group in the circle of 
ruddy light about the fire. There was 
home for him—warm, loving, healthful, 
until death: there was a man’s place 
among’ men. His wife’s voice at that 
moment came to him in a pleading little 
air, which she had sung to him so often 
that it had grown full of tender, secret 
meanings to them both. He watched 
her steadily with his quiet blue eyes, 
while a clammy sweat broke slowly on 
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his body. He thought he could hear 
Laddoun’s jeering voice telling her that 
it was upon a felon’s breast her head lay 
last night—that it was a felon’s lips which 
she had kissed with such passion. There 
were some old words of hers which he 
had never forgotten: «Though he were 
dear to me as my own soul, if he were 
guilty I would put him from me.” 

There was no way now to disprove his 
guilt: his long concealment would but 
make it sure. 

He turned from her. 

The man’s head had fallen heavily on 
his breast—he had ceased to struggle. 
It did not need that Dallas should even 
raise his hand to thrust him back, and 
be done with the peril and the old 
foul life for ever. Let him but drop the 
curtain, and go quietly back to the cheer- 
ful fireside. 

The night and storm were doing his 
work for him. The cry would never be 
heard again. In the morning there would 
be but a stiff clod of matter—harmless : 
that could tell no tales. . 

He waited in silence. The wind had 
lulled ; the snow fell heavily, softly ; he 
could detect but faint resistance in the 
dark figure, which it strove to bury, flake 
by flake. 

Yet if he drew yonder bolt and let 
the beacon-light stream through the 
open door? In another moment Lad- 
doun would be in their midst. 

He clasped his hands more tightly be- 
hind him, and stood as motionless as a 
stone; but he closed his eyes: he had 
no wish to see him die. 

Then there was a lightning flash and 
heat through Dallas’ veins—a throb of 
the sturdy, honest, gallant heart, that had 
made him what he was. He put his hand 
out, drew the bolt, and let the flood of 
red light flash out into the night; and 
then, after he had seen the man look up, 
and with a desperate struggle gain his 
footing, he went quietly back to the fire, 
and stood among the others, for one brief 
moment more, their equal and com- 

ion. 

Let the old hard Luck that had followed 
him always, that now struggled into life 
at his door, enter and do its worst. 
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BEFORE they could speak to him, the 
fierce blaze of the fire, quickened by the 
cold entering air, flashed up into a sud- 
den and more powerful brilliance, illu- 
minating the great hall, and chasing be- 
fore it the sombre shadows that had 
lurked in corners unseen and unfelt. It 
threw into strong relief the figure of a 
man, framed in the massive portal of the 
door. 

So wan and gaunt he was ; so strangely 
unreal, ghostly and pallid ; so worn with 
disease, battered of Fate and abused by 
the storm through which he had dragged 
himself, that the questions with which 
they had greeted Dallas died suddenly 
into silence ; and, as if each one there 
confronted visible Death in his most 
spectral shape, they rose in confusion, 
and stood regarding the ghastly figure of 
the guest who came to trouble their en- 
joyment. 

The fire shot up into a triumphant 
gleam—then fell apart in drifts of saffron 
smoke, and the shadows filled again the 
heavy arches overhead, pictured them- 
selves upon the walls, and made still 
more unreal the living shadow which 
the doorway framed. He came forward, 
dripping and staggering as he came, un- 
til he stood among them, leaning with 
one hand on the table, while the other, 
upon whose thin forefinger burned a 
gaudy purple stone, toyed feebly with 
the glossy black beard that grew on his 
lean, colorless face, luxuriant as lichen 
upon dead wood. Madam Galbraith has- 
tened toward him ; but before she could 
speak he had turned to Dallas, upon 
whose arm Honora had laid her hand, 
with no look of fear now, but of a quiet 
protection for him against an evil of 
which she already knew the depth and 
danger. 

There was an effort, piteous to see, 
for the old grace and swagger in Lad- 
doun’s sweeping bow. But his smile 
had lost the mellowness of youth now, 
and was a hard, stage-grin, and the 
rotund voice was but a hoarse quaver : 

« You do not know me, Dallas ?” 

“1 know you, Laddoun.” 
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“I am not welcome ?” 

« No, you are not welcome.” 

They faced each other in silence. 
Then Laddoun turned his back to them 
all, with a peculiar choking in his throat 
which chilled their blood as they heard 
it: “I saved your life there, in Scran- 
ton,” he said. “And it’s almost up with 
me now. But no matter! I regret—I 
did not mean to have intruded, madam.” 
His jaws fell weakly open and his eyes 
were glazed ; but the ringed hand waved 
with the old suave flourish. 

Madam Galbraith, her countenance 
red with anger, put,her hands on his 
elbows and gently seated him in her 
own chair. “My son was not bred in 
my house,” she said, her stern eye on 
Dallas, « or he would know that its doors 
were never closed upon a man ill and 
needy, were he my worst enemy.” 

Laddoun tried to reply, but the words 
failed him. He pointed dramatically to 
his deathlike face, made a feeble effort 
to tear open his thin, soaked coat and 
waistcoat, and then sank down in a 
helpless, soggy mass at their feet. 

When Dallas stooped to lift him, Ho- 
nora stood before him, her eyes flashing 
and her features pinched. «You shall 
not,” she said: “I know who he is. 
If 7 could bring him to life with one 
touch of my finger, I would not do it, 
Dallas.” 

He put her gently aside, and, with the 
other men, laid the bulky, inanimate 
body on a lounge. «It’s that poor 
braggart, Laddoun,” muttered Pervis, as 


he poured out a goblet of the hot liquor. 


“He was on your trail before, Dallas. 

What's the grudge between you, eh? 

If I could get a mouthful of this down 

his throat, it would bring life to him 
in.” 

“« He has been lodging at the toll-gate 
with old Dick Potter,” said Mr. Rattlin, 
tugging at his boots. “He came there 
late one night, weeks ago, and has been 
too ill to be removed. He must have 
been mad to dare the storm to-night.” 

“He is not mad,” said Dallas, quietly. 
“His errand is to me, and he thought 
he was near the end. But he will not 
die until it is accomplished.” 
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The other men worked in silence after 
that, with furtive, grave glances at the 
young man’s patient, stern face. Some- 
thing in it, more terrible than death, 
awed them, and made them wish that the 
morning had come. 

The man was so emaciated and so ex- 
hausted by his long fight with the storm 
that they thought it best not to remove 
him to another room. Madam Galbraith 
herself made a bed upon the lounge, 
while Dallas, helped by the others, strip- 
ped off his wet garments and wrapped 
him in blankets. Honora alone was 
idle. She was, like all women, tender 
enough by instinct. But when their 
prejudices are roused, they are, unlike 
men, pitiless as death. She watched 
the poor wretch struggling for breath, - 
and Dallas’ resolute efforts to help him, 
as though she had been a bar of steel. 

Then she went to the window and 
stood there, where she could not look at 
him. 

He did not revive as they had hoped. 
The long, dark hours crept by: the 
storm without had grown silent; there 
was a vague consciousness upon them 
all that it had done its worst when it 
drove this poor, human wreck to their 
door, to work out what evil yet lay in 
him before the end. But as the night 
deepened, and he yet lay unconscious, 
the firelight flickering upon the livid face 
and glossy beard, they began to move 
with more hushed footsteps, to watch un- 
easily from time to time for the first gray 
hint of dawn. The awe of that inevit- 
able Shadow which waited to claim them 
all had fallen upon them: conscious that 
it stood now in their midst, and that its 
victim did not know that the call for him 
had come. 

It seemed best to them that his last 
hours should be quiet: they sat around 
the fire, therefore, gravely silent or 
speaking only in whispers. But Dallas 
worked with him unwearied—at first to 
drive out by force the remembrance of 
the murder that had been in his heart. 
But when he felt the hands and feet 
grow cold under his hold, and saw the 
gray, unmistakable shadow steal over the 
face, the memory of these later years was 
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_ blotted out. He was the boy Dallas 
- again. For how many years this man 
- had been his open-handed friend, his 
hearty companion ! 

“ George !” he called once, when he 
thought the eyes moved. «George !” 
But the silence of the grave mocked 
him, and after that he did not speak 


again. 

When the sickly light of the first dawn 
glimmered through the window and 
struck the roof, however, Laddoun’s 
torpor was broken: he stirred and 
opened his small, black eyes, and after 
Staring dully around, they rested on 
Dallas. 

« My errand was to you,” he said. 

Madam Galbraith moistened his 
parched lips, and they lifted him up to 
a sitting posture, and then drew back 
and left Dallas alone before him. Lad- 
doun began to speak, but pausing, mo- 
tioned to a bottle of brandy on the table. 
Dallas poured out a glassful for him. 

“Hah!” wiping his lips, «that has 
body to it. I’m not as strong as I 
should like to be, madam,” to Mrs. Duf- 
field, slowly, as though the words were 
drawn from a well that was nearly dry. 
“TI need bracing. If I had seen you, I 
should have certainly drunk my—my old 
toast—Lovely woman. George Laddoun 
has been a gallant man in his day— 
devoted to the ladies.” 

Mrs. Duffield bowed and drew far- 
ther back, very pale. 

The black, shining eye, missing her, 
wandered restlessly, and fixed itself on 
Mr. Galbraith. 

The well was nearly dry now, but the 
old ceaseless rattle and jingle went on. 
“It is the walk, sir, that made me re- 
quire a stimulant. The fatigue was se- 
vere. But I am rewarded by the honor 
of your acquaintance. It is an honor— 
long-deferred. My business was with 
your son—” 

“We ‘will leave you, Dallas,” Mr. 
Galbraith said to him aside, hastily. 
“We can do nothing for him, and it is 
more fitting that you should hear the 
last words of this man alone.” 

Laddoun’s jealous eye was on them, 
reading Mr. Galbraith’s words by the 
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motion of his lips: he raised his hand 
authoritatively. 

Dallas detained them by a sign: 
“Let no one go out. The secret has 
been kept too long,” he said. «If the 
end is to come, let it be now.” He 
gave one quick look around for Honora, 
but she stood still motionless by the 
window, her back toward them. He 
took a glass of water and drank it 
slowly, and then, leaning with one arm 
upon the mantel-shelf, looked down at 
Laddoun. 

The slow, patient years of endurance 
and toil were over, and the sum of it all 
was placed in the hands of this half- 
drunken, dying wretch, to make or mar 
for ever, at his pleasure. 

God’s justice ! 

Laddoun, with the blanket gathered 
about his throat, nodded critically as he 
inspected Dallas. “A pale, dramatic 
face, and lights up well with passion !” 
he would have said, but his breath was 
gone. He was considering the scene 
with regard to its stage effect. He had 
often planned it, but not so well as 
chance had done. He looked up at the 
wan glimmer of dawn on the high, dusky 
arches, at the woman’s figure by the 
window, at the silent group in the glow 
of firelight, at Dallas; then with a smile 
of content stroked his jetty beard, and 
glanced down at it. Then he sipped 
the brandy slowly, and so gathered, as 
it were, and nursed his strength. 

« Will I fill your glass ?” asked Colo- 
nel Pervis. 

He looked into the goblet doubtfully : 
there were but a few drops left. “No 
more, sir. Do you know I believe that 
will be the last drink for George Lad- 
doun? And he’s been a jolly dog!” 
with a sorrowful quaver. “ No—no more. 
Dallas !” 

«I am here, Laddoun.” 

« Dallas!’ he said, struggling to sit 
erect and to form his words after some 
coherent plan long in his mind. «There 
are some men who go out of this world 
with their accounts unsquared. But it 
seems to me that life should end like a 
play. When this cursed fever got the 
better of me in Panama, I determined 
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that it shouldn’t cut off George Lad- 
doun’s life as commonplace and mean- 
ingless as a dog’s. I’ve been trying all 
my life to write a play, but the managers 
wouldn’t take it. This is a better play 
than any I could write; it brings us all 
in—all of us. Why are your faces all 
so cursed white? Do you think that old 
Death has come to drop the curtain 
now? Death and justice at the end! 
Yes! it’s like a play. Like a play!” 

They saw that the man’s mind had 
wandered away into incoherency, and 
that he had lost the thread upon which 
he began. 

Dallas stooped and touched his fore- 
head: «Do you know me, George ?” 

“Yes, Dall, I know you. Will you 
give me the brandy again ?” 

“It is in your hand.” 

A weak smile trembled on his lips as 
he slowly sipped it, measuring the amount 
with a melancholy shake of the head. 
«It’s the last—the wine of life for me, sir !” 
to Colonel Pervis; «and it runs low,” 
looking at it in silence, as if he told off 
by the remaining drops the minutes of 
his life. It seemed as if by this tawdry, 
dramatic symbol alone the narrow space 
of sight and sound which barred the 
man from the eternal Silence beyond was 
made real to him. He turned to Dal- 
las at last, still holding the goblet in his 
hand. 

For you, Galbraith,” with a sudden, 
loud energy. “I came here from Panama 
to fulfill my purpose for you. McGill 
told there that I had grown insane in 
brooding over it. Curse him! Who’s 
Joe McGill, to judge a gentleman? I 
mean before I die to take the mask off 
that you’ve worn—to show you as you are 
to your friends and your wife. It’s pro- 
per work for George Laddoun. The 
Dours are a genteel, high family.” 

“The man speaks with great good 
sense, though his meaning is obscure,” 
said Madam Galbraith, aside. 

Mr. Rattlin suddenly came before 
them all, and put his hands on Lad- 
doun’s shoulders. His natural solemn 
voice jarred strangely against the inces- 
sant cracked hectoring of the other. 
« My friend, in God’s name be silent! 
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Dallas Galbraith is known to us all. 
Nothing you can say will harm him here. 
But, for yourself, Colonel Laddoun, the 
time is short.” 

He blenched for a2 moment: « Well, 
my little man, I know that,” rallying 
with a good-natured, miserable laugh. 
“I'll be found game when the time 
comes. Don’t chouse me out of my 
plan. I’ve known this man as you 
never knew him. He would have turned 
me out to-night to die like a beast. Yet 
I took him out of. the coal-pits. I 
clothed and fed him! For years he had 
no friend but me,” with a sort of hyste- 
rical sob. 

«Is this true, Dallas ?” Madam Gal- 
braith touched him on the breast as she 
spoke. 

“It is true.” 

The sudden flash of strength gone, 
Laddoun had sunk back in a heap as 
though he were disjointed, covering his 
face with one hand. Dallas went up to 
him and took it down, holding it in his 
own: “George, the play’s almost over, 
as you said. Is it worth while to ask 
you to be just? In an hour it will be 
too late. I’ve borne this weight many 
years without complaining ; but—” he 
grew so hoarse as to be almost inaud- 
ible—«the truth will matter something 
to me now.” 

“« You've no proof of your innocence,” 
a flash of cunning in the black eyes. 

“No. Ihaveno proof.” He looked 
slowly around upon their faces, resting 
on his wife at last. “I don’t try to 
move you, Laddoun, but you are taking 
something from me to-night which will 
never come to me again.” Some hidden 
meaning in the quiet, moderate words 
made their hearts stand still, as though 
they heard the cry of a soul for its life to 
God. 
Laddoun looked up, and the eyes of 
the two men met. The sickly morning 
light glimmered down the walls, touched 
the strange birds and beetles into bril- 
liant hues, and dimmed the red flame of 
the fire, but the silence was unbroken. 

Then Laddoun wiped his mouth with 
the back of his hand, his eyes wander- 
ing guiltily. “What would you have 
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me do?” querulously. «Damn myself ? 
Here—now? I will leave the world an 
honorable man. As I’ve lived.” 

Dallas went back to his own place 
without a word. “It was the last 
chance,” he muttered after a while, and 
stood alone, apart from them all, looking 
at no one. 

Laddoun lifted the brandy and trem- 
blingly wet his lips. «I have more to 
tell,” he said, loutily. 

But Dallas’ hand was already pressed 
to a warm, steady little breast, and a wo- 
man’s voice filled the silence, rational and 
quiet : “« Why should you say more, Col- 
onel Laddoun? Did you drag yourself 
here, a dying man, only to tell us that Dal- 
las Galbraith was ignorant, poor—was for 
years a convict in Albany? Is thatall? Is 
that the whole of your poor revenge ?” 

“Honora?” Dallas dragged his wife 
round until she faced him. It was no 
longer the silly, petulant, lovable girl 
whom he saw. She was gone, and 
never after this night returned. It was 
a woman, beautiful, with noble patience, 
that met his gaze, her great brown eyes 
brilliant as with new life. She caught 
his coat with both hands, and spoke to 
him. Alone. Laddoun was forgotten. 

“1 know it, Dallas. I have known it 
a long time. I have so loved and 
trusted you that I never asked you 
whether you were innocent or guilty. 
What did that matter to me? I know 
you as you are now, my husband !” 

She would have kissed him, but he 
did not move to kiss her: he stood 
breathing heavily and staring blindly 
down into her face, parting the hair on 
her forehead mechanically. Looking into 
his eyes, she had a glimpse, for the first 
time, into the soul of this log of a man 
whom she had married. She knew 
something then of the pain he had 
borne there, the awful tenderness and 
patience which lay hidden there, never 
to see the light. She saw there, too, 
the strength she had brought to him. 
It was well she had that comfort, for he 
spoke no word of it to her. 

He looked up at last. «He is dying, 
Honora,” he said, and putting her aside, 
went toward him. 
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He was dying. He lay back on the 
blankets, the hand fallen by his side 
which held the goblet, the brandy drop- 
ping slowly on the floor. Mr. Galbraith 
was gone, but the other men were busy 
about him. Dallas felt rather than saw 
the constraint and cold civility with 
which, as by one impulse, they moved 
aside to let him pass. 

Madam Galbraith was on her knees 
before Laddoun, with no gentle purpose 
of ministering to him, but intent on 
dragging by force the secret from his 
miserable soul ere it took its flight. 
Her gray hair ai 1 proud face, that 
spoke in that mome.t, as never before, 
the clean blood of generations, were 
brought close to his foul breath as he 
whispered huskily. 

«I cannot hear you,” her black eyes 
flashing savagely. «Give the man a 
stimulant. Is that the tale you came to 
tell, that my son was a felon ?” 

Laddoun nodded, and tried to pull the 
blankets. over his shivering feet. 

“I must have the whole truth,” 
making no effort to assist him. 

He began to speak, and, making but 
an inarticulate sound, pointed apologeti- 
cally to his throat, trying to smile cour- 
teously. With the Shadow that waited 
behind him, its blindness and chill upon 
his eyes and lips, Laddoun could not 
forget that this was a great lady—a wo- 
man who led society—who spoke to him. 

Madam Galbraith rose and looked 
down on him, fierce and hungry as a 
balked bird of prey. Mr. Rattlin would 
have put her aside: «He is near death, 
madam. Let me pray with him.” 

«“ What Popish folly is that? Do you 
think a life like his is to be glossed over 
by a twinge of fear at the end? What is 
the soul of a wretch like that compared to 
the honor of my family, that is at stake ?” 

Mrs. Duffield stood before her. « My 
son Dallas,” she said, in a hard, metal- 
lic tone, “will tell you that this story, 
which Honora has accepted so readily, 
is false—false. You will not refuse to 
credit him ?” 

“Why should I credit him?” in a 
voice which, from its low key and con- 
centration of bitterness, was audible 
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through the whole apartment. «The 
time has passed for Dallas Galbraith to 
speak. He has stolen his place and his 
wife. It is too late !” 

Dallas, who heeded her words no more 
than a stone the wind that blew against 
it, had lifted Laddoun into an easier 
posture, and, in obedience to his signs, 
was loosening the gaudy, red cravat and 
wetting his lips, ceasing when he found 
that he shut his eyes drowsily, as though 
for a quiet slumber. 

But Madam Galbraith stooped nearer 
to the closing eyes, pale as though Death 
had touched her als‘). «The truth be- 
fore you go!” she cited. 

The soul seemed to come back to the 
graying, rigid features, and linger in 
obedience to the imperious summons: 
«I—I came back from Panama to tell 
you. But I lost the cue to-night some- 
how. It was better than any play I 
wrote. But I never could finish my last 
act successfully. Take this lump off my 
breast, Dallas. It’s cold.” 

The Shadow was so near, its inex- 
orable hand so open and visible now 
upon its prisoner, that even the fierce 
old woman drew back awed and dumb. 

Laddoun’s eyes rested by chance on 
Dallas, and brightened into a look 
strangely foreign to them—both genuine 
and cordial. The boy’s nature, asleep 
so long, wakens again, according to the 
old superstition, and looks through the 
most hackneyed, vilest face at the last, 
when Death comes to bare all secrets. 

«I’ve been a good friend to you, Dall. 
Pll—I’ll drink with you.” He lifted the 
glass which, according to his fancy, held 
the last wine of his life, with an effort to 
his mouth, but the last drop had dripped, 
untasted, on the floor. He looked at it. 
« Spilled, eh ? And now—for my secret !” 
But the weight was too heavy on his 
breast, that never should be lifted: the 
last act would never be finished: he 
turned his head to one side. « No mat- 
ter! You know—down there at Mana- 
squan, Laddoun was—was a jolly dog.” 
The morning light shone in blankly. 

They waited a moment, but the soiled 
linen and ruby buttons on his breast did 
not stir. Mr. Rattlin bent over him 
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and took the glass from his hand ; and, 
if, as he closed the black eyes, still with 
the pleasant smile in them, he followed 
the soul of the jolly dog with a prayer 
upon its for-ever silent journey, who can 
blame him? 


CHAPTER XXXVI. 


THE softest morning light is melan- 
choly when it falls into a room disor- 
dered with last night’s work or pleasure. 
But it was a cold, unflinching day that 
suddenly bared the great hall at whose 
end the little group were huddled. They 
had suffered the fire to go out, and the 
hearth was strewn with blackened cinders 
and soot: plants and ores, the poor 
trophies of Dallas’ life, were scattered 
underfoot—their previous proud signifi- 
cance gone from them for ever: the 
dead man lay in their midst, stiff, on 
his untidy blankets. 

They left him neglected for the time, 
watching the living figure which had for 
them a sadder significance—the gaunt, 
gray old woman, who stood on the ashes 
of the hearth upon which for the first 
time had fallen dishonor. Even Dallas, 
forgetting himself, looked at her with 
pity. But Honora, though sick to death 
at heart, began to pick up the scattered 
plants with proud composure, as if she 
could show by that means that her hus- 
band was the same to her. She chose 
to ignore altogether the dead man and 
the blow he had struck. 

Mr. Galbraith came in, nervously 
turning his head from the body on the 
lounge, going up to his wife, who stood 
beside it. She did not move when he 
spoke to her. She held her hand on 
her whitening, bearded upper lip, and 
drew heavy sighs, as a man does who 
struggles to control some cleaving pain 
within. There was an ominous silence, 
which no one dared to break. At last 
Mr. Galbraith’s mild voice was heard : 

«I was a coward to desert you, my 
dear boy. But I knew what this man 
came to tell. I have known it a long 
time. I could not see you degraded on. 
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my own hearth. I do not know how 
much was told to-night. But I am sure, 
Dallas,” trying to speak cheerfully, « that 
you can make it all plain to us now ?” 

Madam Galbraith did not raise her 
eyes, but she waited motionless, holding 
her breath. Honora stood quietly lis- 
tening. But Dallas was silent. 

«“ You believed in his innocence ?” said 
Mr. Rattlin, anxiously. “You had, 
doubtless, proof of it, sir?” 

“No! I have but his word. That 
is enough for me.” 

“It is not enough for me,” said Ma- 
dam Galbraith, in a hoarse thunder. 
“ Poverty and death find lodging under 
this roof—I cannot keep them out. But 
crime—never !” 

Colonel Pervis stepped forward to 
Dallas with a forced heartiness and cor- 
diality, more galling than open suspi- 
cion: “It will all come right,” clapping 
him on the shoulder. « Many a man is 
sent unjustly to those Eastern prisons 
by the cursed blockheads of jurymen. 
Dallas has proof that he was unjustly 
sentenced, no doubt.” 

But Dallas stood, bigger, more im- 
movable, more dumb than ever. The 
light fell directly upon him, and the 
wind from the open window blew the 
fair hair back from his broad forehead, 
his blue eyes turned gravely from one 
speaker to the other. But with the first 
sound of Madam Galbraith’s bitter voice, 
her own fierce obstinacy rose to meet 
her in his cooler blood. His lips were 
sealed. 

His mother came up and shook his 
arm violently: “ Speak to them, Dallas!” 

He stooped and kissed her dry lips, 
and held her with one arm close to his 
breast. When he looked up he found 
they all stood waiting. Even Madam 
Galbraith had come forward a step, her 
eyes upon him. 

He turned from them to his own moth- 
er’s. “I have nothing to say,” he replied, 
in a clear, quiet voice. «The only proof 
of my innocence was with the man who 
lies dead there. I shall find no fault with 
him now. He zs dead. I have no proof. 
I ask no man to trust my word.” 


The stern old woman was for a mo- ! 
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ment stunned and breathless. If he had 
succumbed to her, if he had but once 
acknowledged her as either judge or 
mother, the heart of her within might 
have spoken through the flinty pride. 
But she looked into his cold eyes and 
obdurate face, her own growing each in- 
stant more wan and hard. At last she 
raised her hands and motioned him 
back: “Let him go, James. He has 
deceived me once. I do not trust his 
word. When he can prove his inno- 
cence he will find home ready for him.” 

Then she sat down by Laddoun and 
covered her head with her hands, more 
cowed, more defeated in her life than 
he in his death. 

The next moment Dallas stood with- 
out the door, a little brown figure close 
beside him. Mr. Galbraith fol- 
lowed him: he was the paler of the two. 
He chafed his thin, long hands unceas- 
ingly together: “You shall not leave 
my roof, dear boy! This is your 
home !” repeating the words again and 
again, until they lost all force. . 

But Dallas answered loudly, his eyes 
unnaturally bright: “No, it is not my 
home! What! are you here still, Ho- 
nora? Go back! You are no wife of mine. 
It was not a felon that you married !” 

“We are going together, Dallas,” 
quietly. 

“I have no home for you. I am 
branded like Cain. I know what my 
ruin is, now that I have brought it on 
you !” 

“We will make a home. 
us make ready and be gone.” 

Mr. Galbraith stood apart, looking 
dully at her, leaning against the stone 
wall of the house, unconscious of the 
fierce wind that blew his gray hair back. 
“ Honora!” he said, feebly, «my child, 
will you leave me ?” 

“When Dallas can prove his inno- 
cence we will both come back,” she said 
cheerfully. «That will be in a little while! 
Only a little while, uncle!” smiling, as 
she gulped down her tears. 

But her hopeful voice roused no echo 
in either of the men, who had fought 
against Circumstance longer than she. 

“ You are very right to go with your , 
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husband, my dear,” faltered the old man. 
«Ido not blame you. You'll both be 
happier away. I would not have urged 
you to stay, Dallas,” holding out his 
hand, «but you and Nora are all I have. 
Madam Galbraith’s prejudices are power- 
ful, and your—your character is forcible, 
my son. I am not a strong man. I 
have not the power to reconcile you that 
I could wish.” Honora stood watching 
him as he turned away. In the last 
hour he had become, she thought, an 
old, broken man. She put up her hands 
to her eyes to shut him out from her 
sight. Then she slowly followed her 
husband. 

It was Honora who gathered Dallas’ 
clothes and books together, talking cheer- 
fully while he sat silent, watching her. 
She planned where they should go for 
the little while before his innocence 
would be proved. Every little keep- 
sake which her uncle had given her she 
collected carefully. But her clothes, 
which had always been chosen by Ma- 
dam Galbraith, she left behind. 

«“ You shall buy me what I want,” she 
said. Poor, purblind Dallas had no idea 
of the fiery, implacable little heart beat- 
ing steadily in her bosom, which de- 
spaired that Fate, or God, or anything 
but herself would ever understand the 
man she loved or do him justice. She 
turned, quite cool and _ self-possessed 
and gracious, to Mr. Dour when he 
came in to bid Dallas good-bye. Dour’s 
memory was quickened, and he recol- 
lected Dallas’ trial now, though he did 
not advert to it. He fully believed him 
guilty. But, in his just, philosophic 
way, he rather liked to count the step- 
ping-stones of their dead selves on 
which men had risen, particularly if they 
were foul and unusual stones. He 
talked to Dallas with precisely his old 
manner and an added tinge of curiosity, 
which only drove the blood colder to 
Dallas’ heart, and induced Honora to 
follow him privately to the hall as he 
left them, and to tell him that they had 
all the evidence of her husband’s inno- 
cence, and were going now to make it 
public. 

Colonel Pervis did not come near 
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them. He thought the boy guilty, and 
knew he could not hide it. He shut 
himself up in the dining-room alone, and 
paced up and down in dead silence, with- 
out even an oath to relieve him. He 
poured out a glass of brandy, and put it 
down untasted, sick at heart and stom- 
ach. The door opened and Mrs. Duf- 
field came in, going straight up to him | 
with a strangely set step and manner, 
which made him stop and stare at her, 
a curious alarm on his florid face. 

She was dressed in her cloak and 
hood. 

«You are going out, madam? The 
weather is inclement.” 

«I am going with my son Dallas,” in 
her ordinary calm tones. «I will take 
passage to California by the next 
steamer.” 

California ?” 

She nodded with perfect composure, 
her eye as clear and keen as ever. But 
the Colonel noted certain blue marks 
about the firm mouth, as if a cold hand 
had touched her. “I am a practical 
woman, as you know. These dying ac- 
cusations and tragical emotions may per- 
tain naturally to the lives of Madam Gal- 
braith and my son. They are Dours. 
But I am an ordinary, business person. 
I reduce the matter to reason. My son 
is innocent—we know that !” 

“Innocent? Assuredly. Madam, pray 
take a chair.” The blue marks were 
widening and deepening. The cold hand 
was gaining ground. One could fancy 
it was stretched out from her heart 
within, and that there there was no 
warmth. 

“No, I will not sit down, thank you. 
If Dallas is innocent, there must be 
proof of it. I think I said that in a case 
like this one must act from reason, not 
feeling. He said Laddoun had such 
proof. I shall follow—” She put up her 
hand uncertainly to her eyes, hesitated 
and stopped. After a while she looked 
up. Colonel Pervis came a step nearer. 
The cold hand had left its mark heavily, 
indeed. 

“1 have lost the thread of what I was 
going to say.” 

« You said you would follow—” 
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“Follow Laddoun. I will trace him 
back and find the proof. I am Dallas’ 
mother. I'll not tire.” 

Her head fell forward. The Colonel 
caught her as she sank down, her flesh 
very cold, and the heart quite still 
within. 

He rang the bell: «Take Mrs. Duf- 
field to bed,” when the women came. 
«She'll not be apt to leave it for some 
time,” he muttered to himself. «+My 
son is innocent,’ eh? God help the 
women! How they do hang on to the 


last!” and he resumed his miserable 
- lounge through the room. 


Honora and her husband were left 
a long time alone. When they were 
almost ready to go, there was a tap at the 
door, and Mr. Rattlin came in. His 
insignificant little face was like a cordial 
to starving men. It broke down that 
iron-faced little Honora, who, after the 
first glance at it, began to cry quietly 
over the valise she was packing. 

“Well, children, I have the sleigh. 
Are you ready? We will just reach the 
farm in time for lunch, and then we can 
talk over our plans.” 

“We are not going home with you, 
dear Mr. Rattlin. We will not bring our 
disgrace to you /”’ sobbing out loud now. 

But Dallas had risen and held out his 
hand: “You think me innocent, then, 
sir ?” 

“TI know it, Galbraith! Our religion 
is not that of our Master if it does not 
teach us to have faith in each other as 
well as in God. I know you are in- 
nocent.” 

“Does your religion teach you that 
justice always comes in this world ?” 

He hesitated, and shook his head: 
“ We will not talk of that. Your mother 
is ill. It is best for you not to see her. 
You will come home with me?” 

«“ No.” 

«Have you any plan? I will not 
urge you. Do what will give yourselves 
most comfort.” 

When they did not answer him, he 
walked away to the window to give them 
time. «I will go to my work,” Dallas 
said at last. «Something can be done, 
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even before spring. Unless I lose the 
appointment when this discovery is made 
known.” 

“I have a letter here which I ne- 
glected to give you last night.” He laid 
it on the table and went out hurriedly, 
fearful that even his kindness would be 
jarring and intrusive. 

« Honora,” said Dallas, as she folded 
her little keepsakes; “how did you 
know—that—” 

She blushed crimson, and did not re- 
ply for a moment: «I remembered— 
the convict that Lizzy brought here.” 

Dallas was silent. Then he took her 
head between his hands and turned it 
toward him as she knelt on the floor. 
“If you had known it before we were 
married, Honora?” 

She looked at him steadily with both 
a laugh and tears in her eyes. “I 
remembered the convict that . Lizzy 
brought—long ago.” 

« And you married me ?” 

“T loved you, dear,” burying her head 
in his breast. 

It was only when they rose to go out 
that Dallas remembered the letter. It 
was square and large, with the postmark 
Manasquan scrawled in one corner. He 
epened it, and found on the thick sheet 
of paper within only these words, in a 
formal hand : 


“To DALLAS GALBRAITH : 

«Sir: Elizabeth Byrne desires that 
you will come to her without delay. Of 
her claim on you, you are the best judge. 
Her need of you is a matter of life and 
death. JosePH KIMBALL.” 


“Who is Joseph Kimball, Dallas ?” 
touching him when he stood silent. 

«A good old man, Honora. A friend 
of mine before I lost friends.” 

« Lizzy is ill or in great trouble. We 
will go to her.” 

“Yes.” But he stood folding the 
letter slowly, a deeper shadow on his 
face. The world outside to Dallas was 
blatant with his shame. He.was going 
out to meet it. But it gave him a 
keener pang than any he had borne to 
think of carrying back his old weight of 
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disgrace to the simple people to whom 
his perverse affection yet clung. He 
roused himself ina moment. «We will 
go to Manasquan,” he said. «I know 
what Lizzy’s claims upon me are.” 

Honora saw that the halls and cham- 
bers were curiously vacant when they 
passed out. The very servants avoided 
them. Her uncle stood at the doorway 
to bid them good-bye. He held Dallas’ 
hand and tried to speak, but the words 
died on his tongue. Mr. Rattlin ran 
alongside of the sleigh as it dragged 
heavily along, talking fast and cheerfully, 
until he sank hip-deep in snow. Then 
he stood watching them, waving his hat, 
his little face red and his eyes wet. 

So they went out, quite alone, into the 
waste of snow. 


The gray-headed old gentleman | 


watched the black spot creeping out 
of sight across the white plain. If he 
had been a less unable, unready man, 
he thought vainly, he might have com- 
manded their fate to-a different ending. 

Mr. Rattlin, who had joined him, 
sighed when they were no longer to be 
seen. 

« Justice will come at last,” he said. 

“It may be. Yet Justice is slow. I 
fear that I shall never see my son again.” 


CHAPTER XXXVII. 


SOLITUDE: every hour deeper soli- 
tude and silence. It seemed to Honora 
that the mountains of the West and her 
old home-life belonged to another and 
distant world. She could not tell how 
long she had been sitting, packed in 
buffalo skins, in this rough, queer sled, 
gliding noiselessly over the snow, with 
Dallas, silent, at her side, and the silent 
driver in front. The loneliness and un- 
broken monotony began to weigh upon 
her brain. This might be the entrance 
into Hades. Were they to go down for 
ever into these dead plains of snow, 
with the dead plains of sand beneath— 
into these unbroken, spectral forests of 

“stunted and distorted trees, that even in 
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daylight stretched out their black arms 

like the skeletons of mocking dwarfs, 

but in the cold moonlight grew almost | 
human in their deformity and despairing 

motion? The very sky overhead was 

new to her—of thin, wet texture, ‘kin- 

dling at sunset into shifting hues of such 

strange brilliancy that she fancied they 

curtained from her some untried world, 

into which she was about to enter. 

Honora had traveled but little: she 
had borne lately great but repressed 
suffering ; she grew superstitious, watch- 
ful of trifles. Her watch had stopped : 
when she wished to know the time the 
driver turned his back to the watery sun 
and measured his shadow on the snow. 
Every hour she saw they left the world . 
of society and inventions farther behind, 
going down into this place where Nature 
lay with bared and awful face. She 
knew by instinct that some stupendous 
reality was hidden yonder. Its shadow 
fell everywhere. The driver, the few 
charcoal-burners whose lonely huts they 
passed, were stolid and ignorant, but 
men strangely grave and sincere. 

She began to perceive a wonderful 
freshness and lightness in the air. The 
earth beneath her throbbed with a slow, 
dreadful pulse, and then she heard an in- 
articulate wail, the like of which had never 
chilled or dissatisfied her life before. 

At last they crept down to the beach, 
and she saw the sea. Then she under- 
stood that the loneliness and monotony 
which had oppressed her was but the 
spell cast upon the land by this solitary 
creature, whose cry of pain began with 
the song which the morning stars sang 
together. 

All day they skirted the coast: she 
said nothing to Dallas, but she could not 
remove her eyes from the inexplicable, 
sombre, perpetual motion, which seemed 
to her counter and alien to the order of 
the world. If she had ever secretly 
called God unjust, this thing made the 
thought audible for her. It was the out- 
cry of the world’s misery against the 
Hand that ruled it. There was in it 


‘something which the doctrine of fatalism 


that she had found in her Thirty-nine 
Articles could not answer. 
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Dallas, after the sun had passed noon, 
noticed how haggard and careworn she 
was, watching the sea; but he had no 
way to comfort her. He knew it was 
his ill-fortune that had brought ruin on 
her. He got out of the sled, and went 
before it, through the marshes and up 
into the towering pine forests. They 
were near Manasquan now. 

He walked slowly, not to lose sight of 
Honora’s face, looking out from the furs. 
It was beginning to have that galled 
yet obdurate look which he found on his 
own. It was very bitter to Dallas to see 
it. For himself, he had bent his broad 
back to the yoke long ago. The Power 
that drove him down, down: continually, 
was stronger than he, but he was too 
strong to fret and jibe against it. Yet 
there was a malignant humor in this im- 
placable Fate, which had set before him 
always the choice, and when he clung to 
the right had paid him with heavier 
strokes. Even this simple duty of 
coming to Lizzy was to bring on himself 
the bitterest pain of all. 

For he knew now what this fishing 
village and its people were to him. There 


was not a headland, nor tree, nor osprey’s 


nest which he did not remember. There 
were only a few miles yet to walk before 
they reached the village. In that time 
his bitterness wore away under the re- 
cognition of the old sights and sounds. 
There was no change in them to break 
the old boyish glamour with which he saw 
them. He came alongside of the sled 
now and then to speak a few words and 
then hurry on; and Honora saw a curi- 
ous change in him: his step was elastic ; 
he laughed at times nervously; he had 
forgotten, for the first time since she 
knew him, his grave control. She knew 
that great, live pain and the remembrance 
of singular happiness lay beneath his 
simple, abrupt talk. 

“I have found my name on four 
trees,” with a laugh. «I was fond of 
seeing it then in big, bold letters. There 
are places were it has been scraped 
away—where it was cut with others.” 

She laid her hand on his, but did not 
speak. 

Again, after a longer absence, he came 
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back and walked beside her, silent for a 
long time, though she looked at him o 
or twice inquiringly. . 

«You can see the smoke of one or 
two of the village houses from here, off 
by the headland yonder. It is nota vil- 
lage, only scattered farm-houses and fish- 
ermen’s huts.” 

She was not to be put aside by his as- 
sumed carelessness. Something in the 
woods yonder, she knew, had wrung the 
heart terribly of the simple, dogged © 
fellow. 

«What did you see, Dallas?” she said, 
under her breath. 

He glanced down at her quickly: «A 
little hut I used to live in. I went to 
find it. I built it myself.” 

«Some one else has occupied it ?” 

“No. It is vacant. No one else 
would care to live in it. They are a 
superstitious people here.” He stopped, 
but Honora was waiting. 

«“ What was it, Dallas ?” 

“It is better that you should know it. 
I found the walls scrawled over with my 
name, and a word added. Always the 
same word. The boys of the village had 
done it. I know now of what crime I 
am held guilty here.” She took his 
hand in both her own, holding it a long 
time before he spoke again. “The man 
in whose name Laddoun’s cheque was 
drawn was old and lived alone. He was 
found robbed and dead soon after. Be- 
fore Laddoun and I had left the city.” 

« And these people believe you guilty? 
They wrote murderer after your name on 
the walls? They will call it after you 
when you go among them ?” She looked 
slowly over the distant houses as she 
spoke. If the look of the quiet, little 
gentlewoman could have swept Mana- 
squan and its people into death, she 
would not have spared it. 

“ Perhaps they will do it. It would 
be but natural,” in his moderate, just 
tone. “My story has passed into the 
legends of the village, and the boys 
have exaggerated it. It was they who 
wrote my name there. The boys!” 
He turned his head away with the word. 
She understood. It was here, in Mana- 
squan, that he himself had been young. 
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All the healthy, happy associations of his 
life were with the boys here. They 
wrote him murderer on their walls: the 
little children were frightened to sleep 
with his name. 

She held her shut hand tight across 
her breast: «Shall we go on, Dallas ?” 

“Yes. It is right to go. Even this 
will have an end.” 

She ventured after a while to touch the 
flap of his overcoat as he walked beside 
her, holding her hand up toward the 
rigid, pale face, shadowed by the plant- 
er’s hat. «Iam here, Dallas. You are 
not alone.” 

«I know,” quickly, smiling down at 
her. But the smile was soon gone and 
she forgotten. The wife could not atone 
for the man’s place and good name, lost 
for ever. He remained silent after that, 
keeping beside her, his hand on the 
edge of the sled. They passed some 
of his old haunts, but he did not even 
turn his head toward them. 

It was a veiled, gray afternoon, a 
west wind edging the great violet flood 
of the sea with yellow foam. Dallas, 
with every step, felt the familiar scene 
press closer upon his pained senses. 
There was an unwonted silence: the 
very surf beat softly on the sand; the 
fishermen’s boats, pulled above high-tide 
mark, were unridden by the usual red- 
shirted loungers; doors and windows 
were closed in the farm-houses that they 
passed. There was old Doctor Noanes’ 
red cottage back in the pines—still the 
great place of the village ; and there were 
Jim Van Zeldt’s roomy porches about 
his lead-colored house, the pillars shaped 
like anchors. But they were all deserted 
and empty. When they reached Nixon’s 
low, little tavern by the roadside, Dallas 
looked quickly to see the old group, 
Graah and Becker, and the rest, sitting 
nursing their knees and smoking as 
usual; but even the little bar within 
was vacant—the fire covered, and the 
cat asleep before it. 

They were avoiding him purposely : 
they meant to let him come and go 
without seeing a single old familiar face. 
He thought that he had steeled himself 
thoroughly, but this wrenched him to 
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the heart. He turned to the driver 
(who was a stranger to him, not a 
Manasquan man): “Did they know I 
was coming here to-day? My name is 
Galbraith.” 

The fellow nodded with a furtive 
glance, and turned his tobacco in his 
mouth: «Dallas Galbraith? They 
know you be coming. They got your 
letter. I was to meet you.” 

Dallas drew back. “There is the 
house to which I am going,” he said. 
“ You can see Elizabeth’s place through 
the trees,” to Honora, with an effort at 
his usual composed tone. She should 
not see how little of a man he was—that 
his old friends had yet power to wring 
his heart so sorely. But the driver, 
with sudden energy, drove past the open- 
ing to the Byrne place, and drew up his 
sled in front of a low pine house in the 
very midst of the woods. 

«It was here I was bid to stop. You 
be expected, as I told you.” 

It was the house in which they had 
confined and tried him—he saw that at 
a glance: saw, too, that the room inside 
was filled, as then, with the villagers. 
There was a crowd of brawny fishermen 
upon the steps, who, the moment the 
sled stopped, closed around him. He 
knew them all—the young Graahs, the 
old man ‘himself, Calcroft the clam-dig- 
ger, all the others of the seining gang 
—at their head, Cradock the sheriff. 
Their red faces all wore a certain air of 
excitement and expectation, but they did 
not recognize him by a word or look. 
They began to lift the buffalo-robes from 
about Honora civilly enough. 

“Be keerful of the lady, William,” 
muttered old Graah. 

Dallas looked keenly into the crowded 
little hall. There was not a silent, anx- 
ious face there which he did not know. 
Behind his wooden desk sat Squire 
Boles, as he had done on that old night 
long ago when Dallas had lost the 
chance among men which had never 
come to him again. Back of the old 
Squire stood Father Kimball, and on 
the other side the detective Bunsen. 

A nameless, undefined fear came to 
Dallas at the sight of this man. He 
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turned quickly : «Stay here, Honora. I 
will go in and know why I have been 
summoned here. These men,” looking 
steadily into old Graah’s face, “are. not 
my friends, but they will care for my wife 
kindly.” 

_ Graah’s heavy face began to work for 
a word, but before it came Honora had 
slipped down beside her husband: «I 
will go with you, Dallas.” 

_They went up the wooden steps to- 
gether, the men following close and 
silently. At the door Dallas stopped 
and turned to Honora, with a sudden 
perception of the truth. Bunsen had 
contrived to fasten the murder upon 
him, and had entrapped him here by 
means of these old fishermen. Even in 
that moment his first thought was for his 
wife. Before he could speak, Cradock 
stooped and whispered to her, and with 
a wild, terrified look at Dallas, she drew 
back from him into the crowd, and left 
him standing alone. 

The instant her touch left his arm 
the man’s combative instinct started up 
and fully armed him. He was no longer 
the boy to yield without a struggle. He 
went forward quietly to the very place 
by the window where he had stood be- 
fore to be judged. 

The old Squire stood up, his rusty 
wig pushed from his forehead, fumbling 
at the leaves of a yellow register. The 
crowd closed behind Dallas. There was 
a breathless silence. 

“Dallas, Dallas Galbraith!” in the 
shrill voice of a crier in court. 

«I am here.” 

_ “We have waited for you.” He wiped 
his wrinkled lips as if they were dry, and 
began in a strained, formal tone: «It is 
six years since you were heard before 
me on a criminal charge, and, being 
found guilty, were committed to the 
charge of this officer. Six years! I 
think it is six”—beginning to turn over 
the leaves with trembling fingers. 

The long pause of waiting was too much 
for Dallas’ fortitude ; he bent forward, his 
head on his breast, his hands clutched on 
the bench in front of him ;.he turned to 
look for Honora, but red blotches swam 
in the air before him. The crowd about 
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him pressed closer ; they brooked delay 
with less patience than he; there was a 
rising, indignant murmur—a woman’s 
voice outside, in a smothered cry... 

The old man’s hands trembled still 
more—the book fell from them. «I—I 
cannot do this,” he cried. «Father 
Kimball, it is your place to tell Dallas — 
Galbraith why we have brought him 
among us again.” The old preacher, 
whose shrewd gray eye had never wan- 
dered from Dallas’ face, left his post has- 
tily, and came toward him, Bunsen keep- 
ing step close behind him. He laid his 
hand on Galbraith’s shoulder : 

« My friends and neighbors,” he said, 
in a low, husky voice, “you all know 
why we have come here to-day? It is 
to say to this boy, who once went in and 
out of our homes, and was very dear to 
us all, that we have proof now that he 
was innocent of the great crime laid to 
his charge; that we have done him a 
great and grievous wrong ; that there is 
not one of us now who, when his own 
boy comes to manhood, would not be 
glad to find him as stern in his integrity 
and as loyal to his fellow-men as Dallas 
Galbraith.” He choked and broke down 
here—wrung Dallas’ hand. « Thank God 
I see you at home again, dear boy !” he 
muttered, and drew back to give way to 
the crowd who pressed behind. 

But when they saw Dallas’ face, they 
stood still, awed and silent. They had 
not guessed before how deep the hurt 
had been to the gruff, reserved boy, nor 
what these few words had brought to 
him. His wife came up before them all, 
and laid her head on his breast, and 
Lizzy caught his hand and sobbed over 
it. But Honora did not sob or cry. 

“«“ They have been talking to me of you, 
Dallas,” she whispered, watching hen, 
anxiously. «There never were friends 
such as these of yours at Manasquan.” 

The simple words made it real to him. 
He looked about at them a moment in 
silence, and then the past miserable years 
seemed to fall from him at once like a 
worn-out garment. It was the old, sim- 
ple face of the boy Dallas that looked 
up at Squire Boles, and his hearty voice 
that rung out like old times : 


«Do you mean that my innocence is 
proved? Stand back, Jim Van Zeldt— 
you too, Tim Graah. I know you both. 
But I’ll take no man’s hand until I 
know I am proved to be honest.” But 
he kept his hand on little Jim Van 
Zeldt’s shoulder, and there was not one 
of them all that his blue eyes did not 
take note of and welcome as he waited 


‘for Boles’ slow reply—the same eyes 


which the children used to love, spark- 
ling and cordial. 

«We have better testimony for your 
acquittal than we had of your guilt,” he 
began, with a formal cough. 

But Doctor Noanes pressed forward : 
« Let Bunsen speak, Boles, and set this 
matter right. He has the gift of the 
lawyers’ lingo, and all we know is, that 
we are cursedly ashamed of ourselves, 
and want to welcome this old fellow to 
his place among us again.” 

«You are quite right, Mr. Galbraith,” 
Bunsen began, quite fluently, being 
primed and ready. “A convict is not 
to be proved innocent, as he has been 
found guilty, by a show of circumstantial 
evidence. But in your case there is the 
fullest proof, I am glad to say. I have 
here”—taking out a large letter, the en- 
velope of which bore a great blot of wax, 
sealed with a crest—«I have here the 
declaration of George Laddoun, made 
and sworn to in Panama, during his ill- 
ness there some months ago, in the 
fear, I imagine, of immediate death. 
You can read it at your leisure. It is 
full and complete, even to the story of 
the letter you destroyed for Lizzy’s sake, 
which contained the proof against him. 
He remarks,” with a twitch in his fat, 
unexpressive face, “that he had always 
tried to instill into you true chivalric and 
gentlemanly ideas, and that your conduct 
about that letter showed that his efforts 
had not failed in effect.” Bunsen handed 
the letter to Dallas, who folded it and 
held it in his hand. 

« You'll not read it now, eh? Some 
people have that feeling about them as 
is lately dead. You'll find it character- 
istic. There’s a lot of fine writing and 
swagger in it; but as for remorse, not a 
bit of it. He had made a lucky stroke 
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this year in a silver mine, with a man 
named McGill. He says he leaves his 
whole property to you. He meant, also, 
to make his way North if he was strong 
enough, and let the closing act of his 
life—the grand finale—be one of repara- 
tion to you. ‘Dall,’ he says, ‘is among 
well-bred people. They will appreciate 
a heroism of which few men beside 
George Laddoun would be capable.’ 
But,” with a graver tone, “the fellow 
was sincere at bottom; for, lest he 
should never live to reach you, he 
directed this paper to be forwarded, 
when he left Panama, to Mr. Kimball. 
That is the story. Except,” with a 
bow, “that our friends here sent for me, 
anxious to wipe away every stain upon 
your name, and that, if you will entrust 
me with the declaration, I will lay it be- 
fore the Governor of New York, and 
see that you are cleared from all dis- 
honor and restored to your privileges as 
a citizen.” Bunsen, having finished his 
speech, held out his hand to Dallas. 

But what was he to do with all their 
hands? This outbreak of excitement 
had been pent up for weeks, and when 
the barrier of reserve was once broken 
down between these silent, grave people 
and the silent, grave lad who had secretly 
been their hero so long, who was going 
to control the fever ? 

Not Squire Boles, who, after trying to 
overlook the crowd with a judicially 
pleased demeanor, scrambled down from 
his high stool and made one in the tide 
that ebbed and swelled about Dallas, 
getting near enough now and then to 
exchange a hearty word with «the 
lad,” and then finding himself drifted out 
to the outskirts again, seizing on Nixon 
or Cradock, adjusting his wig and as- 
suring them that he never had known so 
memorable a day in Manasquan, and 
that the circumstances deserved to be 
chronicled in some permanent manner 
for the benefit of our children. 

Not the New York detective, for, 
after he had smiled patronizingly on 
them once or twice, he strolled down to 
the deserted tavern and helped himself 
freely to apple-jack. They all breathed 
freer when he was gone. 
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After all, Dallas was more akin by na- 
ture to these fishermen than to anybody 
else in the world, and through all the 
tumult of jokes and tears and questions 
with which they welcomed him back, 
there was silently among them a deep 
and tender recognition of this. He and 
his wife quite belonged to themselves, in 
spite of Honora’s delicate bearing and 
the renown which Dallas had won in the 
world ; of which renown Lizzy had given 
them a picture, not lacking in high colors 
we may be very sure. They were proud 
of the one and of the other as things be- 
longing to Manasquan, as much as Jim 
Van Zeldt’s new schooner or the railroad 
which would soon be built, but which 
never will be. 

There was no time for idleness. They 
had been waiting for weeks, ever since 
the letter came, for this great day, and 
now that it was here, not a man, woman 
or child of them all but was determined 
to express all the enjoyment out of it 
which they had planned. Every one of 
them must separately shake hands with 
Dallas, and make a prepared speech, 
which generally ended in a choke and 
clearing of the throat, and separately ob- 
tain some item about New Mexico and 
its wonders to talk over hereafter; and 
give him a sketch of their own family 
history since he went away, ending with, 
«“ But come over, lad, and bring your 
good lady, and see for yourself. There 
is not a house on the Point that isn’t 
ready for a home for you both.” Then, 
although they had all already been talk- 
ing to Honora, every one must be sol- 
emnly presented to her in due form by 
Dallas himself. 

She had won gseat respect from the first 
by her firm, reticent face and steady self- 
control. Father Kimball had been seen 
to nod approvingly after watching her ; 
and old Graah took Dallas aside to tell him 
confidentially that his «little woman was 
one of them that would do to anchor to ; 
and far from ill-lookin’—very far.” 

But when old Rachel Noanes and one 
or two of the Quaker women and fishers’ 
wives took Nora to one corner and be- 
gan telling her of all that Dallas had 
been in the village after he first came 
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among them, a poor boy, bringing up 
Joe Noanes as one of the children he 
had saved from death in the year of the 
great sickness, their homely affection 
and praise was too much for Honora. 
She tried to speak, but only sobbed 
aloud, holding their hard hands tight, 
saying, when she could articulate, that 
“no one knew what Dallas was! And 
his life had been so hard—so hard!” 
The women silently petted her, and the 
men turned away affecting not to see ; 
but the little womanly outbreak won all 
their hearts. 

When she came among them again, 
smiling, they treated her with a tender, 
grave deference, glancing askance at her 


| flushed, tear-marked face, telling each 


other that « Dallas’ good lady was a first- 
class beauty. There could be no doubt 
of that, with them as were judges !” 

When it grew near sunset there wasa 
little stir among them. Doctor Noanes, 
as one might say, was called to the chair; 
that is to say, after straightening his 
brown coat, he stood with his back to the 
stove and with a preparatory hem, raised 
his voice and told Dallas that there 
had been considerable argument among 
them as to where he should make his 
home among them, “Each one of your 
old friends countin’ his claim better 
than the others’. Graah, here, held on 
to his rights like the bull-dog he is, and 
I was toler’bly stiff-necked myself. But 
it was arranged at last that you should 
go home with Lizzy here to-night. She 
wants to have you to herself a bit. We 
thought that was only fair. But to-mor- 
row all friends will meet at my house for 
a bite of dinner. Eh? And after that 
we'll hand you both around as we choose. 
You have to submit.” 

There was a sort of admiring murmur 
at this light way of mentioning the grand 
banquet which Mrs. Noanes had been 
engaged in preparing for days, and then 
the little assemblage broke up and went 
out into the pleasant winter evening, the 
rays of the setting sun streaming redly 
through the pines. When they were out 
in the great woods, Honora was sur- 
prised to see what a handful of them 


there were, all told. 
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They all escorted them to the wind- 
ing path that led to Lizzy’s place, and 
then stopped and bade them good-night, 
lingering to hear Father Kimball’s part- 
ing words, as if he spoke for them all : 

“ We know, Dallas, that your work is 
in the West, but we hoped that you 
would give us part of every year. There 
is no one here who seems to belong to 
us so much as you. You must give 
your summers to us.” 

“1 will do that. Manasquan is home 
to me.” 

He noticed a curious anxiety on their 
faces until he had spoken, and then a 
quick exchange of significant, approving 
glances, which made him fancy there 
was some hidden meaning in the ques- 
tion. But he forgot it when they were 
all gone, and he turned to follow Lizzy, 
who went before with Honora, leading 
the way to her solitary home. Even his 
slow eyes noticed how her native air had 
brought the color to her cheeks again 
and the waiting laugh to her eyes. She 
had put off her dingy chocolate dress, 
and wore a pretty, neat-fitting one of 
blue, and a bit of blue ribbon twisted in 
her beautiful hair, in honor of his com- 
ing. Honora, as they walked side by 
side quite silent, watched her with a 
keen, anxious scrutiny. She had guessed, 
as women will, Lizzy’s secret. She knew 
that she had been a faithful friend to 
Dallas. But could his triumph have 
driven from her mind the lover she had 
lost years ago? Had she forgotten the 
musical voice and the moonlight and the 
ebbing tide? Could a woman forget? 
In Honora’s creed, for a dead love there 
was no resurrection, and no flower that 
grows on the earth was fit to cover its 
perpetually yawning grave. 

To reach the Byrne house they passed 
the outskirts of Jim Van Zeldt’s great 
farm. It was a pleasant, comfortable 
homestead, even in winter—the best kept 
and fullest in the village. Jim himself, 
in his sailor clothes, was at the gate 
waiting for them to come up. A puny 
little fellow, Honora thought (who mea- 
sured the world of men by Dallas’ 
brawny build), but with a rare genuine- 
ness in his look and bearing —good 
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sense and fidelity. Honora had not for- 
gotten how long he had been: true to 
‘Lizzy before he married. But poor 
Lizzy had the grave of her sacred old 
love to guard, of course! Though it 
was a pity—glancing from trusty, cheet- 
ful Jim to the snug house behind him. 
Lizzy quickened her pace nervously as 
they came near, as though she would 
have hurried by. 

But that dull, tactless Dallas wmigne 
short, taking Van Zeldt’s outstretched 
hand. «Well, Jim, old fellow, you’re 
grown into a staid citizen and house- 
holder, they tell me ?” 

“Yes, Galbraith.” 

« And your wife—Jenny Noanes? The 
prettiest and best girl in the county, eh?” 

How pale Lizzy grew at that! Ho- 
nora, angry at Dallas’ stupidity (which 
was certainly growing upon him every 
day), tried to draw her away. But Jim 
stood in the road before them. 

“My wife,” he said, sturdily, regard- 
less of either her paleness or trembling, 
“7s the prettiest and best woman in the 
world—to me. But it is not Jenny 
Noanes.” He put out his hand and took 
Lizzy’s in his own. “I served for her 
as long as Jacob did for Rachel, madam,” 
he said, smiling. 

Honora stood aghast, but stupid Dal- 
las had them both by the hands before 
Jim had done speaking, shaking them 
again and again, the words tumbling 
out headlong with delight: «I guessed 
it the minute 1 saw Lizzy! I remem- 
bered your cousin, Long Jim Van Zeldt, 
as we used to call him, and thought he 
was a good deal more likely than you to 
make a fool of himself with Jenny 
Noanes. And you’re happy at last, dear 
girl? Honora, are you never going to 
understand ?” 

“I am beginning now,” humbly, giving 
Jim a feeble, bewildered, congratulatory 
smile. 

« And here is home,” said Lizzy, open- 
ing the gate; the tears coming to her 
bright eyes as she saw Dallas enter it. 

They thought they never had known 
the real Lizzy before. She was so 
cheerful and winning and pretty a wife, 
so full of odd, attractive little devices to 
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make every moment different from and 
pleasanter than any that had gone before. 
The house was not a chilling. model of 
neatness, as Honora would have feared. 
It was all in use—bright, warm, just dis- 
ordered enough to be cozy and comfort- 
’ able. And Lizzy and Jim himself seemed 
to have reached their last wish in life 
when they had Dallas and his wife under 
their roof at last, to give them the best 
of their home and its welcome. 

Honora went up to Lizzy as they sat 
by the supper-table waiting for Dallas 
and Van Zeldt to come in from their in- 
spection of the stock. “It is so com- 
fortable and good that you are married,” 
she said heartily, and put her arms about 
her neck and kissed her. «It is a great 
deal better than—”’ - 

« Than what, Honora ?” with wonder- 
ing face. 

“Than anything I had planned for 
you, dear.” She really could not bring 
the idea of plump, smiling Lizzy at the 
head of her well-filled tea-table and that 
perpetually yawning grave of a dead love 
together at all. 


« Yet it scarcely seems natural to see 
you here, -Lizzy,” said Dallas, as they 
lingered talking over the table. “The 
house in which you lived will always be 
my remembrance of a home in Mana- 
squan.” He was silent suddenly. 

Lizzy and her husband exchanged a 
quick, significant glance: they remem- 
bered doubtless the chamber in it that 
had been made ready for Dallas, and 
in which he had never been suffered 
to sleep. A sad quiet fell on them all. 
They could not forget how many years 
of his life had been wasted. After they~ 
rose from supper, Lizzy went to Dallas, 
where he stood by the window, and 
touched him gently : 

“The little room—you remember, 
Dallas ?” 

« Yes, I remember.” 

«When Jim and I knew that the time 
was coming that you could go into it 
again, we arranged it just as it was on 
that first night. It was Jim’s plan then, 
you know,” with a blush. «There is 
nothing missing—not the least of the 
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gifts. they gave you to show how true 


friends they were to you. The house is 
sold. I have this home now, and I 
parted with the other. But it is vacant, 
and we have the use of it for to-night. 
We arranged your room. We thought 
you would like, if it were but for once 
only, to see the old gifts, and to think 
that of all the friends who gave them 
there is not one lost to you.” 

“I would like it, Lizzy.” But he kept 
his face turned from her. 

“ We will go now, then,” quickly. In 
a few moments they were on their way. 
When they came to the Byrne place, 
Honora noticed that the out-buildings 
surrounding the house were in sin- 
gularly good repair, the house itself 
covered with vines which would shelter 
it in summer: behind it were Dallas’ 
old interminable pine woods, and in 
front the sea rolled in with slow, lapping 
murmur on the yellow beach. But Dal- 
las saw nothing. He walked with his 
head down, silent—his breath coming 
heavily. 

In all his prison-life he had thought 
of that homely room as of the one place 
from which he was barred. It had come 
to signify to him the manly honor, the 
trust, he had lost. Some day he might 
reach the door of heaven, but the door of 
that little chamber, with all its meaning, 
was shut for ever upon him. 

Now it was open to him. 

He did not even see that Lizzy had 
had the house brilliantly lighted, as for 
an illumination. It had been furnished 
for the owner, like the other houses of 
the neighborhood, with plain homespun 
carpets and such simple wooden furni- 
ture as the village workmen could make. 
Lizzy and Jim waited outside. 

“There is no one there,” they said. 
« You must go in alone.” 

He went in, taking Honora by the 
hand, as one child would another. The 
door of his old room was open: a fire 
burned, as on that night long ago, on the 
hearth. There were the old, homely 
gifts: nothing missing or decayed: the 
name of the giver on each. He went 
about the room slowly without a word, 
putting his fingers on one and then an- 
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other, as though each dumb, tender 
touch brought back a friend again, long 
dead, to life. 

But when he came to the little table 
in front of the fire, he stood still, and 
after a moment covered his eyes with 
his hand. For there, as on an altar, lay 
the Bible open, and beside it a deed of 
the house and farm, and on the fly-leaf 
was written : 


“To DALLAS GALBRAITH AND Ho- 
NORA HIS WIFE, FROM THE PEOPLE OF 
MANASQUAN, IN TOKEN OF THE LOVE 
THEY BEAR THEM.” 


There was an arrival at Nixon’s tav- 
ern two or three days after that. There 
had been an arrival expected in Mana- 
squan for some time. William and Aaron 
Platzek were looked for during this month 
or the next to harvest their winter crop 
of furs on this coast for the New York 
market. But the two men who stepped 
out of Joshua Sutphen’s sled, in front 
of the little porch, were not the pelt- 
hucksters: that was plain to all of the 
group assembled smoking around the 
fire in the little bar-room. They had 
never been seen on this beach before. 
One was a stout, florid man, with eye- 
brows, whiskers and frogged overcoat 
alike fierce, black and assertant; the 
other a tall, spare, gray-headed old gen- 
tleman, with pale, delicate face and hands, 
a hook nose, keen, kindly eyes. 

Nixon, after reconnoitering the arrival 
in perfect silence through the window for 
some minutes without rising, knocked 
the ashes from his pipe leisurely, laid it 
on the bricks of the chimney, and with 
a preparatory jerk of his suspenders 
went out and shut the door behind him. 
After a short colloquy, in which the stout 
man was violent, the old gentleman 
silent and anxious, and Nixon stolid as 
the log against which he leaned, the 
strangers turned off irresolutely, and Joe 
came back and relighted his pipe. 

No one spoke, these fishermen who 
smoked the winter away there being as 
incurious and stoical as Indians. At 
last Nixon chuckled aloud: “They'll 
not make much of a run here. I 
_ becalmed their boats, / reckon.” 
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« How so, Joseph * 

«“ They were inquiring for Dallas Gal- 
braith. But I knowed nothin’ of Dallas 
Galbraith. How could I tell what was 
their errand with the lad ?” with a shrewd 
nod. 

«“ Seems as if you be a little too keer- 
ful, Nixon,” said Becker. 

“How did I know,” sententiously, 
“but the news of the property Lad- 
doun’s left him had got abroad? There 
be quite an extra lot of sharpers in New 
York this winter, I judge by the papers, 
and they’d think nothin’ of runnin’ down 
the lad even here, and fleecin’ him. I 
thought of that, instant. You don’t 
catch a weasel asleep when that weasel 
be Joe Nixon.” 

«“That’s so, Joseph. You were right 
there,” knitting their brows solemnly. 

They decided that « Dallas should be 
warned immediate,” but went on smoking 
for the next two hours, chewing the cud 
of the matter. 

The strangers stood undecided upon 
the road for a few moments. 

“It is not possible that we can have 
missed them, after all,” said the younger 
man. «Of all the dead, forgotten cor- 
ners of the world, this is the queerest. 
I’ll go to some of these houses and see 
if I can find Dallas.” 

“I think I will try the woods.” His 
long, uncertain search and this last dis- 
appointment had told on the frail, old 
man more: than even his companion 
knew. But the search was almost over, 
for before he had threaded the winding 
paths in the sand through the dark pines 
for more than half an hour, he sawa 
broad-shouldered fellow on his knees 
digging with a trowel, while a little wo- 
man in a water-proof cloak and hood 
held a basket ready to receive the treas- 
ure, whatever it was. He went up softly 
behind them and touched them. 

“ Children, it is time for you to come 
home,” he said. His throat was dry and 
husky, and he could scarcely articulate. 
But they would have understood if he 
had not spoken at all. 

Colonel Pervis met them coming 
through the woods soon after, the old 
man in the middle, holding them both 
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as if afraid if he let them go they might 
vanish out of his sight; so unlike were 
the three to each other, so sharply lined 
the outer differences between them, each 
difference but holding them closer to- 
gether: so gay and tender, yet so full 
sorrowful remembrances, the integral 
bond between them, that even the Colo- 
nel dully recognized them as a rare and 
Strangely united little company, whose 
fellowship of instincts together was a 
something which few men were born 
able to understand. 

He broke in on them like a thunder- 
storm: “God bless you, Dallas! Thank 
the Lord, I see you again! And Honora 
has taken to digging, too? You've told 
them all about it ?” anxiously, in an audible 
aside. 

“No, I forgot to mention the partic- 
ulars. I could think of nothing but the 
children. But Dallas knows that he is 
clear. That is the essential part.” 

“Oh! that is essential of course. 
But the property? Is it possible you 
did not mention the property? Lad- 
doun’s will, Dallas. He left it with Dick 
Potter at the gate, and it establishes 
your innocence, and—are you listening, 
Honora ?—and leaves you I don’t know 
how much money and his share in a 
silver mine. Now don’t be excited, boy. 
It’s not a great fortune, but it’s enough 
to bring back the old times to the Stone- 
post farm. You'll live at your ease for 
the rest of your life. By George! We'll 
have a carouse that'll waken the county 
when we get home !” 

The Colonel’s outbreak found no echo. 
They walked in silence for a little while, 
when Dallas said, gravely turning to his 
grandfather: “I have considered this 
matter with Honora, sir, and our feeling 
is the same with regard to the money. 
I hope you will understand the decision 
we made about it.” 

«TI think I understand it now, Dal- 
las,” with a smile, looking at him. 

Dallas’ face brightened and he nodded. 
« No,” he said, soberly. «I have no ill- 
will to Laddoun, God knows. But I 
could not live in idleness and eat the 
bread and butter that were bought with 
his money. He gave it to me as an act 
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of reparation. If I use it to save other 
boys from that hell where he thrust me, 
it will be such an act of reparation, I 
think. But it is not mine.” 

The Colonel’s jaw fell: «You don’t 
mean it, Dallas! It’s one of your dry 
jokes, that’s all! You’ve not caught 
Dour’s mania about the development of 
the inner self through poverty? He 
talks of founding an inner-developing 
brotherhood, to wear sackcloth and live 
on split peas; but you’re madder than 
he is.” 

Dallas laughed: «I can’t join Dour. 
I’m always a better man after a good 
dinner and with a decent coat on my 
back, and I may try to be a rich man 
yet. But— No matter. We are at 
home now,” pausing at the door of their 
own house. For Honora had insisted 
on making it their home at once. Much 
to the delight of the people, who took 
care that she should not want the mate- 
rial for housekeeping, though they would 
hardly suffer her to break bread under 
her own roof. 

Their hospitality reached its climax 
when Mr. Galbraith and Colonel Pervis 
were formally made known to them and 
were installed at once as guests of the 
village. It was a week before they- went 
back, taking Dallas and Honora with 
them ; and in that time there was not a 
fisherman or wrecker in Ocean county 
with whom the Colonel was not on terms 
of intimacy and mutual confidence. He 
matched their seafaring exploits by his 
bear stories, sw’ that apple-jack was 
the best native drink in the States, took 
a demijohn of it home, and promised to 
come back every summer—a promise 
which he religiously kept. 

The group about the bar-room fire 
chuckled over their pipes when he was 
mentioned. «Colonel’s thorough-grit,” 
they said. «But the old gentleman, 
he’s got the real strain of blood. Same 
as Dallas.” 


CHAPTER XXXVIII. 


THANKSGIVING-DAY. It came under 
Madam Galbraith’s jurisdiction at irregu- 
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not by the governor’s appointment, but 
along with Nature, when the barns were 
still empty, but the fields full of corn, when 
the purple plums yet dotted the rank grass 
of the orchard, and the ungathered crim- 
son peaches grew mottled with black un- 
der the bee’s sting. She had chosen in 
these last few years to give thanks, not 
when both summer and summer’s work 
were done, and the air shivered with com- 
ing winter, but on one of those October 
days when, from very excess of warmth 
and life, the world and man are at rest 
and quiet. 

“It is not for the use of the earth we 
should praise Him, Dallas,” she would 
say, “but for the hint it gives us of 
His great glory.” 

He humored her in this whim as in 
every other. She was full of such fan- 
cies now, in all of which they detected a 
meaning unselfish and genuine. 

This Thanksgiving-day was late in 
the month, for they had waited for Dal- 
las to return, who had been gone for 
months, “digging,” as Honora loosely 
stated, in the West. The wind from the 
north was cold, but the west was burn- 
ing with a golden sunset, which mellowed 
the outline of the mountains and valley— 
a landscape which is one of the most 
masculine and articulate with meaning 
in the world. But this low afternoon 
light softened it: the mountains drew 
farther away in melancholy gray shadow, 
while, wherever a rough little water-course 
ran through the valley, a soft thread of 
mist hung over it, bright with the change- 
ful hues of the opal, and, as though the 
ground tried to vie with the water, its 
dullness and brownness burst in this 
sunlight into a sweet madness of color 
and perfume, such as belong in the 
Western States only to the low-lying in- 
land bottoms. Color unmatched in purity, 
Mr. Galbraith thought, from the brilliant 
dyes of the massed forests on the dis- 
tant hill-sides to the browns and purples 
of the feathery moss and lichen that 
hung from the stone walls of the house. 

Four years had passed since Dallas 
was married—the epoch from which his- 
tory was dated in that house. Four 
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years since Madam Galbraith’s colony 
had failed. Nature, whose charity al- 
ways covers before it cures, had: hid the 
charred, unsightly signs of her folly un- 
der this moss and lichen before she ab- 
sorbed them back into the earth. ‘You 
could see the green heaps from the bal- 
cony of the old homestead of the Dours, 
set like a watch-tower on the side of the 
mountain. Madam Galbraith stood there 
now. She glanced at the mossy piles, 
but with only a passing frown: there 
were cheerfuller objects in the quiet 
landscape. For they had kept the day 
in the old royal fashion at the farm, and 
the groups of friends and neighbors were 
making their way home through the 
winding roads and shady lanes in the 
pleasant evening light. Colonel Pervis 
stood at the gate speeding them on their 
way, his hat off, the wind blowing back 
his hair from his face. There was a 
good deal of gray in the hair now, but 
his voice was as loud as ever, and his 
face as red and hearty. It. would have 
been like putting out the fire in the hos- 
pitable house of the Galbraiths to miss 
the Colonel from its hearth. 

She stooped to wave her hand to 
Peggy Beck and her husband in their 
snug carry-all, turning into the lonely 
road leading to the Queen. They have 
both grown stouter and jollier with time, 
and the heavy recklessness with which 
Beck talks of stocks, and the trim rib- 
bons in Peggy’s bonnet, hint that the 
store in the old tea-pot is not diminished. 
Matt, a manly, curly-headed lad, is left 
behind playing with a frank-faced little 
fellow on the lawn. Madam Galbraith 
turns from everything else to watch - 
them. 

One can see in this clear light as she 
stoops that the shining white mane of 
hair, rolled like a crown about her head, 
is dimmed in the last few years—that 
her uncouth, tnwomanly frame is more 
rawboned and swarthy than before. Yet 
the imperious grace which gave magnetic 
power to her youth and beauty lingers in 
the ungainly body, like the music of a 
song of which the words are forgotten. 
Matt and the boy with whom he plays find 
a companion in her, who will make their 
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remembrance of childhood enchanted 
ground for them when she and childhood 
belong only to remembrance. She likes 
best to talk to them. They find in hera 
childish love of laughter and fun which 
does not belong to younger, graver peo- 
ple: a store of odd, old superstitions, 
strange, pathetic fancies, which, it seems, 
she has always nourished, come to light 
as she grows older. They learn, day by 
day, from her, too, an awful reverence for 
God, outside of all the creeds of the 
churches. 

The stony scales of the shell are 
worn away, it is so old; and the deli- 
cate tints are bared in which the living 
creature within has hid itself so long. 

Four years have passed since she 
stood on the same place in her flash of 
triumph only to witness her defeat—to 
see her life’s scheme swept away by the 
torrent of flame in a single night—to see, 
when the morning dawned, black ruin 
traced on every mountain side, every val- 
ley and field. 

But now the mountain sides, valleys 
and fields are full of a noble stir and 
life, which -make her old heart beat with 
a pride of which the Dour blood knew 
nothing. For in these years all traces of 
the ruin and waste have been blotted out, 
and from the shaded roads and fields 
there floats up the sound of voices, 
whose meaning makes the ancient do- 
minion of the Dours shine fair in her 
eyes as the garden of the Lord. 

For so she idealizes Dallas’ great 
charity. 

But to him and the workers in it, it is 
practical and difficult enough. She can 
see from where she stands the house 
where Mr. Rattlin lives with his troop of 
boys. It is almost a hamlet now in the 
woods, with school, workshops and farm 
out-buildings. There is no machine- 
management in it, even Mrs. Duffield 
acknowledges, adding that it is because 
neither Mr. Rattlin nor Dallas have any 
metallic force. They are imposed upon, 
and that often, but they go on steadily, 
studying each boy’s capacity, educating 
him from that hint, furnishing him with 
tools, or land, or capital, and bidding 
him, in God’s name, work his own. way. 
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Dour is engaged in the work with the 
energy and foresight of a genuine New 
Englander. He shows a great deal of 
sound judgment and tact in his manage- 
ment: he is a spiritualist, but has suf- 
fered Emerson to grow dusty on his 
shelves, and talks no more of the disci- 
pline of poverty upon the inner life. On 
the contrary, he eats heartily, has grown 
fat, and is laying up a snug sum in rail- 
road bonds. 

Dallas has no railroad bonds: he has 
not yet begun to make himself a rich man. 
He travels and digs and analyzes as con- 
stantly as other men breathe ; but such 
work as his is not well paid—in money. 

It is probable that he will dig and an- 
alyze to the end. 

He sits now on the grassy slope in 
front of the great entrance, in the gray, 
loose clothes in which he feels himself 
at home. A powerful man, with broad 
chest, white throat, grave, far-seeing 
eyes and a ready, tender smile. One 
can detect a curious likeness in his face 
to that of an older, weaker man who 
sits on the bench behind him. They are 
seldom apart, though they talk but little 
when together. Yet one is restless and 
uneasy when the other is away. Mr. 
Galbraith, even, has grown so infatuated 
with Dallas’ pursuits that he goes with 
him on his shorter journeys. 

Presently, when the sun was low and 
threw the long shadows of the walnut 
tree across the warm grass, Honora 
came through them and sat down beside 
her husband. Her uncle stroked the 
soft brown hair, and Dallas took her 
hand in his—a soft hand and a strong 
one. So the little company of the old 
times was complete. Yet there was a 
change in them, as though life, in some 
way, widened and sweetened for them all, 
turned into a new and broader current. 

‘After a while, the boy who was Ma- 
dam Galbraith’s friend came running 
and stood among them, and then, look- 
ing in their faces, one could know the 
cause of their change—that in these 
years gone God had chosen for them 
from His treasure-house the best gift 
of all. 

The sun was almost down. Through 
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the twilight they caught the echo of a 
quiet, cheery song, and looked at each 
other smiling. It was Dallas’ mother 
singing to herself when she thought no 
one heard her. Her voice was broken: 
she never sang, even for the boy, dear 
as he was to her. Mr. Rattlin passed 
them, a little grayer, a little stouter— 
a change in his dress that showed the 
world had gone well with him. No hap- 
pier face, for that Nature could not 
make. Then the evening grew quite 
still, the solemn shadows lengthening 
’ over the genial, ruddy light. 

The little preacher paused at the gate, 
looking back at them. The holy mean- 
ing of the day was upon him still, and 
seemed to give to the eyes of the old 
man who walked so close to his Master, 
doing His work so quietly, a prophetic 
insight. God had taken thought for him 
and his unused strength, and late in the 
day had given to him a share in a great 
work. In the years to come he saw him- 
self gathering to the land of the old, clean- 
blooded Dours, from prison, from city 
den and almshouse, the wronged and 
the outcast, learning through him a bet- 
ter, more gracious life than their youth 
had ever known—learning through him 
a certain way to that God which they 
had never known. 

Yet though the simple follower of 
Christ had given his whole heart to his 
work, and would be very dear to the lit- 
tle outcasts, they will have another friend 
whom they will love far better—the 
strong, healthy man yonder, reticent to 
all others, but to them frank, cheerful 
and outspoken ; a strange, pathetic ten- 
derness in his care for them—coming 
closer to them than any other man could 
ever do, through some instinct or secret 
of his life to them unknown. 

«So it will always be in these years to 
come. God has fitted him for this 
work,” he said, lingering, as he looked 
back at Dallas. “He has been down 
like his Master in the depths from 
which he would save them, and has 
learned there some secret which I can 
never know.” 

The air is growing chilly and rustles 
the leaves of the great sycamores which 
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darken the front of the house. But 
through them they see the ruddy light 
of the open windows, and the Colonel 
within, glancing over the supper-table, 
and stirring the fire to make all ready 
for the evening. Madam Galbraith on 
her balcony, and Mrs. Duffield from her 
window, are both looking for the boy be- 
fore they go down. For over all the wo- 
men in the house Master Dour Galbraith 
is king. 

He waits for his grandfather, however, 
taking away the old man’s cane and putting 
the delicate, withered hand upon his 
own curly head, walking very stiffly and 
slow, fancying that all the strength of 
the party lies in his own little body. He 
gives one hand to his mother also as 
they go, she being a woman and needing 
help. So they walk, very gravely, to the 
house, not daring to smile to each other 
lest the child should see them and be 
disheartened. 

But Dallas lingers behind. The 
golden light of the evening, as it bathes 
the valley and far-off mountains, the 
old homestead set against the hills, and 
the retreating figures, falls upon him 
with a great calm. It seems to him a 
thanksgiving. The meaning of the day 
grows clearer to him here in the open 
air; and owing to his habits and odd 
bent of thought, all the solitary places 
in the world with which he is familiar 
become curiously present to him, and 
take part in this quiet glow—the vast 
flats of the West, trailed with black buf- 
falo herds, the rank, strong-smelling Mis- 
sissippi bayous, the drowsy Manasquan 
village, with the sea lashing its silent 
stretches of gray sand. 

He knows but little of any book but 
that which these open to him. But year 
by year he spells more clearly the mean- 
ing which underlies its letters—the 
Eternal Order, in which no atom fails of 
its work in the sure justice and help 
which each renders to the other. 

The inevitable Good at last. 

He turns to goin. There is a grave 


yonder in that hill-gap which will not 
take its part in the great Thanksgiving 
day. And yet he looks at it with doubt- 
ing eyes. 


Good as well as evil were 
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shut out from the world in Laddoun’s 
grave. There are dewy mosses and 
sweet flowers which have taken the 
place of the unwholesome body. Is it in 
the soul of man alone that the evil, use- 
less and unalterable elements of God’s 
universe lie? What slow processes are 
His in that well-veiled secresy of Death? 
Nature in her great charity covers before 
she cures. 

And as he goes to his home in the 
quiet evening, his own life becomes 
present to Dallas Galbraith as never be- 
fore, in all its full and completed mean- 
ing; and seeing in that home, in his 
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wife and child, only another name for 
God’s tenderness to him, feeling how his 
old wrong had softened his heart toward 
all hurt people, all those who had sinned 
and been oppressed with the burden of 
untoward fate, he knows the share his 
life has borne in the great scheme of 
order—knows that as the strange 
flower upon the peak of the Sierras was 
evidence of an unknown, immutable law, 
so in the story of the humblest man 
there is no such thing as luck or chance 
—that God is under the hardest circum- 
stance, and that God is good. 


CASTLES IN THE AIR. 


I HAVE a palace beyond the valleys 

Which greet Olympus in Grecian lands— 

A misty mansion, whose vague expansion 
The morning holds in her sunny hands. 


Some frozen region of realms Norwegian, 
With rugged splendors of cape and cliff, 
Holds fiords of wonder, which cleave asunder 

Before the bows of my rapid skiff. 


My visions vanish to countries Spanish, 
Beneath the glow of Castilian skies ; 

For there, enchanted, I dwell, unhaunted 
By any terror of prying eyes. 


The wildest stories of'tropic glories 
Have failed to utter the truth to me 
Of verdant highlands and fairest islands, 
Which I possess in the central sea. 


Ah me! no mortal can hew the portal 
Of solid granite or carven stone; 

Nor can I ever, by long endeavor, 
Make these possessions my very own. 


The sun each morning is freshly scorning 
My palace, fashioned of flying clouds; 
And northern summers find other comers 
Than my swift bark with her tautened shrouds. 
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My Spanish fastness, for all its vastness, 
Dissolves itself in a golden haze; 

And tropic splendor—that witch of Endor— 
Calls up the ghost of my buried days. 


_ And thus they leave me, as some deceive me 
In whom I trusted above the rest: 
They roll together like April weather, 
And so pass over beyond the West. 


But still I’m. building in Dreamland, gilding 
My latest turrets with scattered rays ; 
And still I’m sowing, for harvests growing 

To full completion in future ways. 


In pure fee-simple, each sunny dimple, 

Each fresh, bright land of the earth is mine ; 
And each new season but adds a reason 

To sanction me in my right divine. 


“O homes unreckoned! whose pleasures beckoned 
Throughout the moods of my changing dream, 

I still reach to you my hands, and through you 
Gain things which are, by the things which seem. 


TOM THE 


OM THE TINKER has achieved 
for himself a mention in history. 

Although the commotion on the waves 
of which he was lifted into notice was a 
local one, of transient duration, and in 
itself not specially characterized by ex- 
traordinary incident, yet the circum- 
stances of the time imparted, and still 
secure to it, a deeply-felt and general 
interest. The country was but in the 
infancy of its independence; the experi- 
ment of a popular government remained 
to be tested; and the citizens naturally 
looked with eagerness toward the result 
of this first issue raised between Law 


* For much of the information contained in these 
pages the writer is indebted to the Hon. H. M. Brack- 
enridge, author of “ Views of Louisiana,” etc., and 
to his venerable friend, General Wm. Robinson, Jr., 
of Alleghany—the first native-born white man north 
of the Ohio river. Since the writing of the article, 
General Robinson has died, 
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and “Liberty” under the new régime. 
Tom the Tinker had battled manfully, 
without doubt, against the king. Now 
that, by right of conquest, Tom was a 
sovereign, could he be brought, when he 
had no relish for it, to realize the fact 
that he was also a subject? That was 
a problem which the Whisky Insurrec- 
tion was to solve. 

To appreciate adequately the points 
of interest involved in this seditionary 
movement, a sketch of its progress 
should be anticipated by a picture of the 
scene of its event, of the people active 
ia it, and of their social and domestic 
ways of life, as gathered from the lips 
of the few living witnesses left of the 
time. 

Pittsburg, shortly after the close of 
the Revolutionary War, sustained a met- 
ropolitan relation to the greatly-scattered 
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settlements of the Western frontier. At 


that time it was a mere village, with 
a population of perhaps one thousand 
souls. The houses composing it were 
built of logs, with the exception of two 
—Kirkpatrick’s and Neville’s, which were 
constructed, aristocratically, of clap- 
boards—and clustered chiefly along the 
Monongahela river and toward its angle 
of junction with the Alleghany. Over- 
growing the low ground in the rear of 
the town, and reaching along the latter- 
mentioned river, was the King’s Orchard, 
consisting of about a hundred apple 
trees, seedlings of Norman parentage, 
and planted by the French during their 
occupancy of Fort Du Quesne. Spread- 
ing from the orchard eastwardly, was a 
broad, vacant space used as a race- 
course. Horse-racing was the favorite 
amusement of the people. There were 
those who favored bear-baiting, and 
others of a more gentle temper who 
were content with wrestling, boxing 
— gloves), playing at cudgels, and 

e like; but horses were the ruling 
fancy, and this was the arena upon 
which their mettle was tried. Back of 
the race-course, at the base of Grant’s 
Hill, and under shadow of the oaks that 
crowned its brow, stood the log store- 
room, famous among traders, of Le Bat. 
Hither, of wont, assembled the yeomanry 
with their burdens of corn and rye from 
the scattered clearings along the valleys 
and uplands of the Monongahela ; hither 
resorted the trapper with his skins of 
beaver and muskrat; the hunter with 
his hides of bear and fox and deer from 
the far-off regions of the upper 4/-/o- 
ga-nee (the « Beautiful,” for the title, now 
limited to the Ohio, applied then to the 
main water-course that supplies it as 
well); and hither the Indian floated 
down in his canoe from Wexango 
(French) and Oil creeks, with his moc- 
casins, maple sugar, beeswax and his 
petroleum, all to bargain off in barter 
for powder, tobacco, whisky and such- 
like needful commodities ; and Le Bat 
waxed fat by the commerce. 

The town lacked not in taverns for the 
accommodation of patrons. First, in 
point of time, was that of Black Charley, 


on Water street, whose white wife (the : 
“Institution” existed then in Pennsyl- 
vania, too!) was famous for her table, 
and whose self was a model among land- 
lords. Proud was Charley of his place 
and of his profession, and right good 
reason ruled then that he should be. 
Was not his house, humble as it was, 
the distinguished resort of the royal of 
the land? Had not King Shingiss pat- 
ronized his premises, and swapped wam- 
pum for what it would fetch at his bar? 
Had not Queen Aliquippa, whose name 
is perpetuated on steamboats, restaurants 
and cigar-boxes to the present day, got 
drunk on his liquor, sworn majestic 
oaths in broken English under his roof, 
and slept herself into soberness on the 
bench at his door? Had not the De- 
mosthenes of his tribe imbibed from his 
pewter—perhaps from his hospitality 
caught inspiration, for “I appeal to any 
white man to say if ever he entered 
Logan’s cabin hungry ?” and so on; the 
effort that, under reconstruction of Jeffer- 
son’s pen, more ably attempted than 
honestly, has crowned him with an im- 
mortality? And Guyasutha, chief of the 
Senecas and compeer of Pontiac, too— 
weak, wasted old ruin of a once magnifi- 
cent man, who, as well as king and 
queen, had fellowshipped with Washing- 
ton, drunk rum with him out of the same 
canteen, and by him been honored with 
historic mention—had he not daily, 
through whole seasons, crossed his 
threshold and quaffed of his Mononga- 
hela, wasting the time between drinks 
out in the sun, making bows and arrows 
for the town-boys, and teaching them the 
proper method of their use? Ay, and 
whether or not to the relish of Davy 
Duncan, a later and neighboring com- 
petitor, Charley was not slow to plume 
himself upon the distinction implied by 
the patronage. 

Then there was the inn kept by John 
McMaster, sign of the Black Bear, on 
the north-east corner of the Diamond 
and Market street, where were wont to 
congregate the soldiers from the garri- 
son and the tradesmen from their shops, 
to enjoy at his benches and over his 
bowls their times of stolen leisure—the 
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oft-recurring opportunities being made 
none the less attractive by the presence 
of blind Dennis Loughey and Crowder 
the fiddler, who, the one with his horn- 
pipes, and the other with his ballads 
about highwaymen and _horse-thieves, 
tickled the ears of the listeners, or 
stirred their feet into responsive ac- 
tion, vastly to the common rapture, as 
well as to the substantial advantage of 
the house. 

But first and foremost of all was 
what was called the Butler House while 
under the management of Patrick—fa- 
miliarly Pat—on the corner of Market 
and Fourth streets, near by a brick re- 
doubt built by the British, but which, 
consequent upon his demise, and when 
conducted by his admirable relict, was 
better known as Molly Murphy's. The 
military disaster encountered under the 
attack of the Miami Indians in 1791 so 
wrought upon her enthusiasm that she 
employed the services of a native artist, 
and had presently swinging before her 
premises, immensely to her satisfaction 
as well as to the popular admiration, a 
great sign illuminated with a picture, 
done in dashing colors, of Saint Clair’s 
defeat—or defate, as the text of the ori- 
ginal copy had it. Molly was a woman 
of parts, and could “keep a hotel.” 
Rough of manner, and perhaps more 
emphatic than choice in speech—the 
confirmed habit, at length, of a deport- 
ment assumed at first to hold the rude 
guests she had to deal with under pro- 
per discipline—she was, nevertheless, 
generous of heart and of pure reputation. 
Her house was the main depét of com- 
merce between the frontier at large and 
the East. Thither concentrated, princi- 
pally, the traders from all along range 
of sunset. Thence were the goods for 
export forwarded to their destination, and 
thence the slender supplies of return- 
freight delivered to Le Bat, Captain 
Wilson and the few other operators and 
retailers in town, or carried piecemeal 
away by individual country purchasers to 
their several homes in the wilderness. 
A hint as to the quality of the frequent- 
ers of its various taverns affords the 
readiest and most comprehensive sug- 
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gestion of the general character of the 
inhabitants of the town. i 

The style of life in the country was 
simple in the extreme. The population 
was composed, almost exclusively, of 
Scotch-Irish—a stout and stubborn race, 
of plain manners, frugal habits, devoted 
in their clannish attachments, fanatically 
formalistic in their very repudiations of 
form, rigidly righteous in their renuncia- 
tions of the world, the flesh and the 
devil, energetic, industrious and fearless 
—the character of all others befitting 
the pioneer, who had, literally, to hew 
out his farm and his home from primeval 
forests, and to protect them afterward, at 
peril of life, from the murderous assaults 
of savages. The first step of the newly- 
arrived immigrant was to fix upon a 
congenial neighborhood somewhere, by 
common preference in the valley or on 
the adjacent uplands of the Mononga- 
hela: the next, armed with rifle, balls, 
powder and tomahawk, and accompanied 
by a settler, to steer for such tracts in 
the wilds as were unclaimed, when, hav- 
ing stumbled upon an inviting locality, 
he would proceed to mark the bound- 
aries of his self-appropriated farm. 
Corner trees were selected and blazed 
on two sides, the north and east, say, or 
similarly toward any other two points of 
the compass, as the case might be, and 
so on, until all the angles of the property 
were in like manner defined. These were 
known as “tomahawk improvements,” 
and constituted a title as valid as any 
deed could give. Much of the choicest 
property of the region is held to-day 
upon no better warranty. Government 
received no recompense for the lands 
thus claimed and taken. The third 
movement was to build a house. This 
was generally accomplished in about two 
days. The neighbors—that is to say, 
the settlers within a circuit of perhaps 
ten or fifteen miles—collecting together, . 
divided themselves into gangs; one to 
cut logs in the forest, a second to haul 
them to the site selected for the proposed 
structure, and a third, composed of such 
as were skillful in the handling of an 
axe, to notch them, or, selecting the 
straightest-grained, to split them into 
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slabs or clap-boards: .The materials 
having been gathered and prepared, the 
logs were lifted to their places in the 
walls. At the proper height, some eight 
or ten feet from the ground, the end 
walls were narrowed in with every suc- 
cessive layer, bringing the logs at the 
sides nearer and nearer together until 
the order of contraction culminated at 
length in a single one on the top. Over 
these convergent inclinations the clap- 
boards, cut in four-feet lengths, were laid, 
each range overlapping the one below it, 
and all held in their places by “weight- 
poles” laid across at proper distances, 
and firmly secured by wooden pins to 
the underlying timbers. This composed 
the roof. A place for a door was then 
cut out of one side, the logs severed for 
this purpose being sustained in their 
places by pins driven through the up- 
right slabs which formed the door-frame. 
The door itself was made of split tim- 
ber, and was hung and fastened with 
wooden hinges and latch. Not a nail 
or scrap of iron was used in all the 
building. At an end of the cabin an- 
other opening was made for the chimney. 
This was also built of logs on the out- 
side, but close against the wall, “chunked” 
and daubed with billets of wood and 
mortar, and lined with a few stones to 
protect the back and jambs from fire. 
When there was any other than an 
earthen floor, it was laid sometimes of 
trees split, with the bark side uppermost, 
and again of whole logs planted side by 
side, and chipped with an adze as nearly 
level as the implement and the skill by 
which it was wielded would admit of. 
A slab table, a three-legged stool or two 
and a bench made up the inventory of 
furniture. Wooden pins, varied for cer- 
tain uses by bucks’ horns, inserted in 
the walls, answered the several purposes 
of supports for shelves, rests for rifles, 
pegs for the suspension of shot-pouches, 
shirts, gowns, etc., and slantingly ranged 
at convenient distances, as a means of 
passage up to the hatchway leading into 
the loft. For this latter purpose ladders 
were sometimes used, the parties ascend- 
ing drawing them up after them as a 
measure of protection. Pins of a greater 
Vow. IL. —24 
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length, inserted in like manner, and 
supported at the other end by forked 
sticks resting on the floor, the frame 
thus formed being overlaid with slabs, 
constituted their bedsteads; and yet 
there were cases when this approxima- 
tion to luxurious use was contemptuously 
declined. In such instances, gum-tree 
logs, cut the desired length, hollowed 
out, and half enclosed with a board at 
one end, were employed as a substitute. 
Into these, rolled out and ranged with 
the open end next the fire, would the 
members of the household crawl, and 
comfortably repose through the long, 
cold nights of winter. In the morning 
they would be gathered up and planted, 
endwise, out of the way in a corner of 
the cabin. Many of the families were 
without any culinary utensils whatever, 
unless a pewter plate and a horn spoon 
should fall under that specification. They 
baked their johnny-cake on a board be- 
fore the fire, and their steaks of bear 
and venison, or their carcasses of pheas- 
ant and wild turkey (domestic fowls of 
any sort were unknown), on the coals. 
A gourd containing salt was suspended 
by a string against the wall, out of 
which the needed supplies of the pre- 
cious commodity were sparingly ex- 
tracted ; and that, too, with inexhaustible 
fountains of the mineral, had they but 
known it, waiting to be tapped right un- 
der their feet. 

For dress, the men wore hunting-shirts 
of linsey-woolsey, with or without capes 
as taste inclined, and bordered among the 
more elegantly-disposed with a fringe of 
some boldly-contrasting color—generally 
red on a garment of blue, or blue on a 
cloth of white. These shirts were tucked 
in, and fastened around the loins with a 
raw-hide rope-belt. The bosom an- 
swered the purpose of a huge pocket for 
storing away tow, tobacco, a flask and 
what not, while the belt was made to 
support a sheathed knife and a toma- 
hawk. Moccasins were exclusively worn 
on the feet. The deer-skins out of 
which they were wrought were tanned 
from the brains of the creatures from 
which they were ‘stripped, it being the 
accepted theory of the frontier that «the 
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brains of any animal is the best material 
to tan its own hide with.” Their caps 
were made of fox-skins. Women dressed 
in petticoats and short-gowns of the 
same material worn by the men. The 
petticoat was secured around the hips 
with drawing-strings, the skirt of the 
short-gown reaching below, somewhat 
like a sacque of the present day, and con- 
cealing the tie. They wore their hair 
combed up from behind and massed into 
a sort of waterfall in front. Their hats 
were made of plaited rye-straw, low in 
the crown and broad-brimmed. The 
better-to-do class—those worth a cow 
and a calf or their equivalent of a hun- 
dred acres of land—indulged occasion- 
ally in the extravagance of a substitute 
of woolen fabric. 

The settlers were very strict in their 
religious observances. Services on Sun- 
day were usually held, summer and win- 
ter, in the open air, and with no other 
shelter than that afforded by the trees. 
“« Meeting- houses,” where there were 
any—because of the crevices left in the 
loose construction of their walls, through 
which the winds had free: passage, and 
the entire absence of fire, the desire for 
that element on the Lord’s day and in 
the Lord’s sanctuary being regarded as 
a carnal weakness which it was a prime 
duty of the faithful to crucify—afforded 
slight experience of better comfort. The 
attendants gathered in for preaching 
from distances of fifteen or twenty miles, 
riding on horseback, the women seated 
behind the men on pillions; the men 
bearing with them “dumpling- bags” 
packed with provisions for consumption 
between sermons, and their rifles to 
guard against the always possible emer- 
-gency of surprise from the Indians. An 
inspiring sight was it to witness those 
assemblies; the men seemingly uncon- 
scious of heat or storm or cold, resting 
in various attitudes upon their loaded 
arms, and hearkening intently to such 
words of solid exhortation as the Old 
Testament texts in favor among their sect 
would suggest; and no less inspiring 
was it to hear the grand hymns of Old 
Hundred and Dundee sung to the quaint 
thymes of ‘Rouse, and ringing in majes- 
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tic unison far along the tortuous aisles 
of the vast, open temple in which they 
worshiped. 

For the surer protection of the people, 
and as places of refuge during the hos- 
tile incursions of the savages, block- 
houses were established at different 
points throughout the “Survey.” These 
were log structures about eighteen feet 
square, roofed with bark, carefully 
chunked to close the spaces between 
the logs, and perforated with funnel- 
shaped loopholes, through which to 
watch the movements of the Indians, and 
visit death, when opportunity offered, 
upon their barbarous assailants. In this 
service many of the women, whom long 
custom had qualified for the duty, acted, 
rifle in hand, with the men, while the 
less experienced—perhaps the less reso- 
lute— meanwhile moulded the bullets. 
The upper story of the block-houses— 
for they were usually composed of two, 
the better to command the ground be- 
yond the pickets—extended on all sides 
about two feet beyond the lower. This 
was likewise provided with its loopholes, 
not only in the sides, but in that portion 
of the floor which projected beyond the 
apartment underneath, so that in case a 
storming party should reach the doors 
below, the besieged could fire down upon 
their heads. The block-houses were 
always planted close by springs of water, 
and included within the trenches and 
pickets surrounding space enough to fold 
the common stock driven thither for 
protection. 

Commerce between the West and the 
East was carried on exclusively by pack- 
horses. The horses employed (mares 
were seldom, if ever, used) were of the 
Indian-pony breed, short and shaggy 
animals, but vigorous of muscle and full 
of endurance. The “make-up” of a 
caravan for the grand tramp to Phila- 
delphia consisted of from two hundred 
to three hundred horses, subdivided into 
companies of about thirty, each of these 
companies being under the control of 
two managers—one, the supercargo, 
astride of the leading stallion, and the 
other, often a boy, on the animal at the 
rear, whose duty it was, armed with a 
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whip consisting of a stout hickory stock 
and a raw-hide lash of immense reach, 
in the use of which he became wonder- 
fully expert, to keep the file in orderly 
motion. The driving of these caravans 
was an important and independent pro- 
fession. The horses in charge of a 
supercargo were not his own, but fur- 
nished promiscuously upon each trip, 
animal by animal, by the farmers and 
traders as they had supplies to forward 
or receive. Each horse had a bell sus- 
pended from his neck, ordinarily, under 
march, stuffed with leaves to prevent its 
tinkling, but in camp at night, so that 
the whereabouts of an estray might be 
detected, or again to give pomp to an 
entrée into towns on the way—Chambers- 
burg, perhaps, or Carlisle—let free and 
made to ring lustily. If any of the 
animals were not trained to the march 
or disposed to be unruly, they were tied 
by ropes to the pack-saddle of the lead- 
horse, and so forcibly inducted into or- 
derly behavior. Each horse had _ his 
separate bridle—or halter with head- 
stall, rather, because they used no bits 
—which was made of ropes plaited 
from the hair of their own tails and 
manes, not merely as an economical ar- 
rangement, but as a safe one, a horse 
being proof against capillary attraction, 
and never disposed to chaw a twist 
composed of the fibres of his own grow- 
ing. If a stallion was not well broken 
to the business, or if he was inclined to 
rove when turned, loose, he was span- 
celed at night—secured, that is, by tying 
his fore-legs together below the knees, 
allowing length enough of rope between 
to move haltingly about for forage, but 
not to wander too far or make his re- 
taking difficult in the morning. The 
horses were never shod. The routes 
over which they traveled were merely 
paths winding along the valleys and 
through the mountain passes, as origin- 
ally engineered and traced out by the 
cunning instincts of the wild deer. 
Pack-saddles were sometimes made 
of the forks of tree-branches cut in the 
shape of an inverted V, but more ordi- 
narily of hewn-sticks fastened trans- 
versely together after the style of the 
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letter X, having the arms of the upper 
angle (put there to prevent the load from 
slipping back or forward) considerably 
shorter than those of the lower. Two 
of these joined together by a strip of 
white-oak wood about six inches wide, 
extending at both ends—the ends being 
carefully rounded off—about two inches 
beyond the crosses, underlaid with deer- 
skin padded with moss to protect shoul- 
ders and back from abrasion, the deer- 
skins secured to the frame with thongs 
of raw-hide, and the whole fastened in 
place by girths, cruppers and breast- 


' straps, all of hair, constituted the saddle 


complete. Across these, bags were 
swung, in which kegs of whisky, going 
East, were stowed, and, returning, salt 
and other packages of lading. When 
the return load was of iron, the bars 
were bent horse-shoe shape, to ride the 
more securely on the saddle, and to al- 
low of the unhindered passage of the 
animals along the narrow, thicket-bor- 
dered trails. The first wagon to cross 
the Alleghany mountains was hauled by 
a team of four horses, owned and driven, 
in private enterprise, by John Hayden, 
of Uniontown, in Fayette county. He 
followed the road cut out by Braddock, 
and took with him on his first trip six 
barrels of whisky, bringing back two 
thousand pounds of “store-goods” for 
Jacob Bowman, of Brownsville, in the 
same county, receiving freight for the 
service at the rate of three dollars per 
hundred pounds. The harness of the 
horses, traces and all, was made of raw- 
hide ropes, and their collars of «“corn- 
shucks,” twisted as in old-fashioned 
bee-hives, and shaped to fit the neck. 
He camped out every night. The meat 
and drink for sustenance on the way he 
carried in a dumpling bag—and in the 
barrels of his cargo. 

While the country bartered to a con- 
siderable extent in peltries, and also in 
petroleum, then recognized under the 
different designations of Seneca, Stone, 


1 Rock, Spike, British, American, and 


heaven knows what other sorts of oil— 
each and all esteemed as sovereign rem- 
edies for burns, bruises, spavins, sore- 
heels, and what not in man and beast— 
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whisky was the staple commodity. Every 
well-to-do farmer had his own simple 
apparatus and did his own distilling. Of 
coin the settlers knew little, and for cur- 
rency cared less. Whisky was their 
circulating medium. They bought with 
whisky ; they sold for whisky. Whisky 
was the standard of value. The price 
of a pound of lead, or of powder, or of 
tobacco, was so many quarts of it; ofa 
rifle, so many gallons; for an acre of 
ground within view of the metropolis, a 
ten-gallon keg, and a barrel for a corner 
lot and the pasture privilege of the com- 
mon in the town—by survey—of Alle- 
ghany. Whisky was the favored and 
universal beverage of the people, the 
substitute for coffee, tea and—water. 
The farmer bore his flask of it with his 
axe to the clearing, with his plough to 
the field, and with his rifle to the woods. 
He quaffed of it when he arose in the 
morning and when he retired at night ; 
he drank of it before meals to sharpen 
his appetite, after them to aid digestion, 
and between times—because he liked it. 
Storekeepers exposed it on their coun- 
ters in vessels flanked by bowls of maple- 
sugar and tufts of tansy and pepper- 
mint, and customers partook of it, plain, 
sweet or in decoction, at their pleasure, 
freely and without cost. The preacher, 
like Herman Husbands, made medicine 
of it in his pulpit to give tone to his 
voice and edge to his wits for the more 
penetrating exposition of the law and 
the prophets. Only next to a sprinkle 
of water was its presence essential at 
christenings, second to nothing at wed- 
dings, and first and alone at the wakes 
held over the dead of their people. At 
home and abroad, at coming and depart- 
ing, on all chances of social gathering 
whether for mourning or rejoicing, at 
house-raisings, at log-rollings, at harvest- 
ings, at huskings, the generous liquor 
was ever to be seen—the inevitable, in- 
dispensable concomitant of the occasion. 

The political creed of the people was 
simple, but for them, practically as well 
as theoretically, sufficient. Their favor- 
ite maxim, like that adopted by section- 
alists of a later date, was to let alone 
and be let alone. They had for years 
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following upon the first settlement of the 
region been literally without law. Jus- 
tices during that time, and constables, 
courts and prisons, were unknown, or 
vaguely remembered as the officers and 
institutions of an unrighteous and pro- 
scriptive civilization, from which, like 
Lot from Sodom, they had originally » 
escaped as for their lives. As the popu- 
lation multiplied, and the country was at 
a later period districted off into counties, 
the forms of law were indeed dispensed, 
but its judgments were tenderly decreed 
and not over-rigidly executed. When a 
publican of Philadelphia was sent out to 
collect taxes under the revised law of 
1777, the people amused themselves by 
singeing the wig and putting coals of 
fire into the boots of the detested offi- 
cial, offering a reward for his scalp, and 
finally shaving his head. The law 
afforded him neither redress nor protec- 
tion. Out of seventy suits entered 
against delinquent distillers in 1790, all 
were set aside for irregularity. To be 
bound by enactments or made liable to 
penalties was distasteful to the settlers ; 
not that they were prone to do evil, nor 
that their practices were impeachable be- 
yond common, but because it had the look 
of usurpation, and was inconsistent with 
their views of perfect freedom. Accus- 
tomed to the license of border life, free 
to come and to go as they listed, to till 
their lands, to sow, to reap and to gather 
into barns, and be subject to no tithe of 
mint or of cummin for the privilege, 
when the checks and tolls of an organ- 
ized system of government were fairly 
introduced, it is not to be wondered at 
if they chafed under the imposition, 
especially when made to bear against an 
unhindered traffic and indulgence in the 
prime element of their dependence. 


Such was the state of society on the 
frontier when the Excise Law of 1791 
was enacted, imposing a tax of from 
nine to twenty-five cents per gallon, ac- 
cording to strength, upon domestic sp‘r- 
its. If the tax had been levied on the 
air they breathed or the water they drank 
(from which latter, by the way, very little 
revenue would have been realized), it 
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could not have excited the popular indig- 
nation more fiercely. This action of 
Congress had not been wholly unex- 
pected. A scheme to the same effect 
had been proposed by Hamilton early 
in the session of the year previous. The 
people had caught at it then as a menace 
of what might possibly happen in the 
future. Its simple suggestion had ex- 
cited their alarm, and aroused in them 
the purpose to protect the rights to 
which they were entitled. Why should 
they contribute of the sweat of their 
brows to sustain a system of laws they 
deprecated and a government they pre- 
ferred to repudiate any how, as it was? 
They were determined to be free. « Lib- 
erty” became the chosen divinity of their 
worship. Poles were erected in her 
name, vivas shouted, and _ libations 
poured out—but not wasted—to her 
honor. Democratic societies were in- 
stituted in close sympathy and in corre- 
spondence with the similar associations 
of Revolutionary France, and Robes- 
pierre and Collot d’Herbois were names 
familiar and approved among the «citi- 
zens” of the frontier. Rather than suf- 
fer restriction of their rights, they would 
cut loose from Federal authority—ay, 
and from State rule, too—altogether, and 
‘establish a separate and independent 
community of theirown. Thus, through 
a twelvemonth’s tide of preparatory fret- 
fulness, when the decree came were they 
ripe for resistance. And so, out of the 
whirl and tumult of upstarted disturbance, 
to ride upon its rush and follow it in its 
course blindly to whither it might tend, 
arose TOM THE TINKER. 

Who Tom the Tinker was, whence 
he came, and where exactly to place 
him since he had come, were questions 
all involved in mystery. Rumors pre- 
vailed that there were certain men who 
somewhere had encountered him, and 
who described him as an envious, re- 
vengeful man, ill-bred and of coarse 
manners, low instincts and lawless hab- 
its; but upon closer inquiry the per- 
son so described was found to be only 
a certain obscure neighborhood busy- 
body of the name of John Holcroft. 
Others thought that he had been identi- 
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fied in the person of an individual of less 
ruffianly presence, but a man of violence 
withal, and a dangerous disturber of the 
peace ; but Ae proved to be the prose- 
cuting officer of Washington county, 
known as David Bradford. Some sup- 
posed him to be a French gentleman in 
disguise, fresh from the atmosphere of 
the secret club-rooms of Paris, come to 
propagate the new gospel principles of 
reform current in that capital; but Citi- 
zen Genet had not yet crossed the seas. 
No one could pronounce positively upon 
him, however; and among the less sen- 
sational and imaginative he was finally 
put down as a personage rather of myth, 
perhaps, than of matter. Nevertheless, 
fact or figment, he exercised a sway 
over the populace that for the time was 
absolute. 

From the year 1777—the date when 
officers were first commissioned to col- 
lect revenues west of the mountains— 
down to 1791, the people were satisfied 
to simply treat the law and its executors, 
sent over always from the East, with 
contempt, or, at worst, with such practical 
exhibitions of disapproval as have been 
alluded to in the case of Graham, the 
Philadelphia publican ; but when, under 
the more stringent statute of ’91, General 
Neville—one of their own most eminent 
and influential citizens, and who had been 
presumed, reasonably or not, to sympa- 
thize with them hitherto in their preju- 
dices against the obnoxious enactment— 
consented to serve as inspector, the mat- 
ter assumed a grave importance in their 
eyes. Singeing wigs and stuffing boots 
with live coals might do for the foreign 
hireling, but hardly for the popular 
neighbor, to whose generosities they 
were accustomed, and with whose daily 
friendly intercourse they were familiar. 
Yet none the less, though in a more 
decided way, were they determined to 
meet the exigency. Public meetings 
were called. The first was held on the 
27th of July, ’91, at Redstone Old Fort, 
now Brownsville, on the Monongahela 
river, at which Findley of Westmoreland 
and Smiley of Fayette county, members 
of Congress, together with Albert Galla- 
tin, were present. Other assemblages, 
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by resolution of this, were ordered in 
the four western counties—Alleghany and 
Washington, together with the two just 
mentioned—for the electiun of delegates 
to a general convention to be held in 
Pittsburg on the 7th of September fol- 
lowing. The result of these meetings 
was a series of resolutions protesting 
against the Excise Act as deservedly ob- 
noxious, attended with infringements on 
liberty, insulting in the inquisitorial pro- 
ceedings necessary to its execution, and 
as a precedent tending to introduce the 
pernicious laws of foreign countries, 
where liberty, property, and even the 
morals of the people, were sported with, 
and made to be subordinate to the ends 
of selfish ambition. 

The people of the region may be said 
at this juncture to have been divided 
into three classes: First, the Submis- 
sionists, or those who were willing to 
comply with the terms of the law—a 
small party mainly limited to Pittsburg 
and headed by Neville; second, the 
Conservatives (to use the favorite term), 
who disapproved of the act, and would 
have it either corrected or rendered in- 
operative by making it odious, and rep- 
resented by such men as Findley and 
Bradford and Gallatin; and third, the 
Revolutionists, or those who repudiated 
the law outright, and would resist its 
execution 7 e¢ armis—a faction if not 
decidedly the strongest, certainly the 
most demonstrative, and led by Tom 
the Tinker. Now, in a division of this 
sort, as the middle party leans, one ex- 
treme or the other is sure to claim, and 
quite as sure, in point of fact, to be en- 
titled to, its sympathy. Would Findley 
declare that «the said law discouraged 
agriculture and a manufacture highly 
beneficial to them, and that it would fall 
most heavily on the new settlements of 
the West, where the aggregate of the 
citizens is of the laborious and poorer 
class, who have not the means of pro- 
curing the wines, spirituous liquors, etc., 
imported from foreign countries”? Tom 
the Tinker, through the hundred throats 
of the “aggregates,” could and would, 
with three times three, vociferate con- 
currence in the sentiment, and himself 
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read a hint, besides, which, at to-morrow’s 
harvesting or next day’s log-rolling, he 
would not be slow to put to account. 
Would Bradford counsel that «they 
should consider any man who was so 
far lost to every sense of virtue and feel- 
ing for the distresses of his country as 
to accept the office of collector, as un- 


‘worthy of their friendship—that they 


would have no intercourse or dealing 
with him—that they would withdraw 
from him every assistance, upon all occa- 
sions treat him with that contempt he 
deserved, and earnestly recommend the 
people at-large to follow the same line 
of conduct”? It was orthodox text, 
which the Revolutionist could accept, 
every word of it, and plead afterward, as 
was done, in justification of his own vio- 
lence. Speculatively, there seemed to 
be entire harmony between the two par- 
ties: the difference—a material one, 
certainly, even though the Third Estate 
might not see it—turning upon the 
method practically of best choice for its 
correction. 

Under Tom the Tinker’s rendering 
of these public utterances, whispered 
cunningly, at fitting times, into the ears 
of such facile material as John Robert- 
son, John Hamilton and Thomas Mc- 
Comb, what was the consequence? On 
the 6th of September, Robert Johnston, 
a collector, was waylaid on Pigeon creek, 
in Washington county, seized, tarred 
and feathered, relieved of his horse, and 
in that plight sent adrift to seek shelter 
where he might find it. Mr. Wells, 
collector of the district of Westmoreland 
and Fayette, was. subjected to similar 
experience at the hands of committees 
of the enragés, both in Greensburg and 
at Uniontown. A man of the name of | 
Wilson, a stranger of disordered intel- 
lect, made his appearance some time dur- 
ing the month of October, and wandered 
over the region, proclaiming himself 
fantastically as a grand commissioner 
appointed by President Washington to 
inquire generally into, and to regulate all 
matters pertaining to, distilleries, assess- 
ments and collections, and to report the 
result to Congress. The distemper of 
his mind was clearly apparent. A party 
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in disguise started in pursuit of him. 
Overtaking him in the night, they 
dragged him from his bed, carried him 
several miles away to a blacksmith-shop, 
stripped him, burnt his clothing, branded 
him with hot irons, tarred and feathered 
him, and so, as daylight dawned, sore, 
scarred and naked, let him loose. He 
bore the treatment with the heroism of 
a martyr. The cases of some of the 
parties engaged in these proceedings 
were brought before the district court, 
out of which processes were issued for 
their arrest. The deputy serving these 
processes was seized, whipped, tarred 
and feathered, robbed of his money and 
horse, blindfolded and tied to a tree in 
the woods. The marshal reported the 
failure of the attempt to the district at- 
torney, and the result was “a forbear- 
ance to urge coercive measures any fur- 
ther for the present.” 

By act of Congress of May 8, 1792, 
the law was materially and favorably 
modified. Generally, elsewhere, the mod- 
ifications were accepted in satisfactory 
settlement of disagreements. But the 
case was different in the West. Oppo- 
sition thus far had prospered so success- 


fully and with immunity so complete 
that Tom the Tinker felt himself master 
of the situation, and would allow of no 


concession. The tax, he continued to 
reiterate through his conservative friend 
Bradford, was unjust, oppressive and en- 
slaving, and must be “obstructed in its 
operation.” That was the platform. 
Under the law, as revised, officers of 
inspection for the accommodation of dis- 
tillers were appointed, one for each 
county. Corrective treatment under Tom 
the Tinker had thus far been limited to 
the appointees under government. Now 
it was threatened against any who would 
let places of accommodation for these 
officers, as well as against the few among 
the distillers who evinced a disposition 
to comply with the act. Captain William 
Faulkner allowed the use of a house to 
the inspector of Washington. He was 
met by a party lying in wait, who drew 
knives on him, threatened to scalp him 
and burn his house down if he did not 


solemnly pledge himself to dispossess 
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his objectionable tenant. He did so, 
giving public notice of the fact through 
a card in the Pittsburg Gazette. William 
Richards, an informer against the rioters, 
had his barn burnt. Kiddoo and Coch- 
ran, complying distillers, had their stills 
and mills broken into and generally 
wrecked. Revolutionism was triumph- 
antly in the ascendant. 

Until midsummer of 1794 opposition 
was carried on by small gangs of not 
over, and often of less than, half a dozen 
malcontents, banded together for the 
emergency, and directed exclusively 
against the subordinate agents of the 


law. When the government at length 


began to exhibit determination, and the 
marshal started out to serve his pro- 
cesses in person, counteraction on a 
corresponding scale was pronounced to 
be indispensable. Tom the Tinker let 
it be known that “he was about with 
his bear-skin budget,” and published the. 
boast abroad that «his iron was hot, his 
hammer was up, and he would not travel 
the country for nothing.” He posted 
his placards on the trees in the woods, 
on the fences along the highways, against 
the doors of shops and houses, and com- 
pelled, by intimidation, their reproduc- 
tion in the columns of the Gazette. 
Citizens were warned that their liberties 
were in peril. If they would not be 
slaves, they must arm and to the rescue. 
If they would be successful, they must 
organize and meet force with force. If 
there were traitors among them, high or 
low, rich or poor, they must be treated 
all alike, according to their deserts. 
They must not content themselves with 
dealing out justice to the low subordi- 
nates of officials, but must strike at the 
heads. His inflammatory appeals were 
not wasted. Organizations were formed. 
The men were divided off into compa- 
nies, with captains placed over them, and 
a strict military discipline enforced. John 
Brackenridge, of Bushy Run, sat up two 
successive nights with an axe in his 
hand, to defend himself against an ex- 
pected visit from his commander—one 
Sharp—who had threatened his life for 
not attending a house-burning according 
to summons. 
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On the 15th of July, while the mar- 
shal, accompanied by the inspector Ne- 
ville, was traveling in the discharge of 
his duty, he was beset, and a gun fired 
on him in the assault, by a party of thirty 
or forty men. Next morning, at early 
dawn, a company, estimated, variously 
and wildly at from thirty-six to “about” 
a hundred persons, armed and led by the 
redoubtable John Holcroft, made an at- 
tack on Neville’s house at Bower Hill, 
on the road to Washington, some eight 
miles from Pittsburg. John kept up a 
system of manceuvres until sunset, but 
was effectually held at bay by the in- 
mates of the house. On the day follow- 
ing, large reinforcements having arrived 
meanwhile, the assault, under leadership 
now of James McFarland, a militia ma- 
jor, was renewed. The party besieged 
had likewise been strengthened by the 
arrival, during the night, of Major Kirk- 
patrick with a detachment of eleven 
men from the garrison of Fort Fayette. 
The unpromising prospect of a success- 
ful defence against the great odds with 
which he had to contend induced Kirk- 
patrick to invite a truce. A parley was 
had under cover of a flag, but the de- 
mands of the insurgents were more than 
Kirkpatrick was willing to concede, and 
the interview terminated fruitlessly. The 
besiegers resumed their attack. The 
barn and adjoining out-houses were set 
on fire, the flames speedily communica- 
ting with the mansion, when the major 
and his little guard came out and sur- 
rendered, but not until several of the 
assailants were wounded, and their leader, 
McFarland, a prominent and favorite 
citizen, killed. The cellar of the collec- 
tor contained a full supply of choice 
liquors, which also were entirely con- 
sumed—but not by the flames. 

A meeting was held at Mingo meeting- 
house six days after the assault at Bower 
Hill, composed principally of the partici- 
pants in that affair. The officers and 
orators were of the Conservative party 
and men of position in society. The 
last week’s excitement had subsjded. 
With the calm had come a feeling of 
“gloom and distrust.” Suspicions of 
treason having been excited, began to 
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thrust upon reflection, and the question 
of consequences loomed up as.a theme 
of calculation. Then Tom the Tinker, 
rather weak in the knees, arose, and, to 
clinch the question of sympathy claimed 
of the Conservatives, said: «You en- 
couraged us in this matter by your words ; 
you counseled with us-when we took 
counsel ; you know what has been done: 
we wish to know whether what has been 
done is right or wrong, and whether we 
are to be supported or left to ourselves ?” 

«I encourage ?” exclaimed Bradford. 
«Good God! I never thought of such a 
thing!” 

«You did,” Tom the Tinker rejoined ; 
“and if you don’t support us now, you 
shall be treated as an excise officer 
yourself.” 

Bradford yielded, and from that time 
became a chief leader of the movement. 
Others attempted to stave off a committal 
in the matter—some from fear, some be- 
cause they could not pledge approval of 
violence, and yet did not deem it expe- 
dient, on the other hand, to risk the for- 
feiture of a wholesome influence over 
the multitude by arraying themselves 
declaredly in opposition. Conspicuous 
among these latter were Brackenridge 
and Gallatin. While the course of these 
gentlemen — particularly the one first 
mentioned, then a candidate for Congress 
—was at the time, and has been since, 
severely commented upon, there can be 
little doubt but that they were eminently 
instrumental in the prevention of very 
seriously threatened disaster and in the 
final happy settlement of the whole 
trouble. On the present occasion Mr. 
Brackenridge spoke, and with such ad- 
dress that the meeting dissolved without 
definite action of any sort, except to in- 
vite a general congress of delegates for 
a future convention, to be held at Park- 
inson’s Ferry. 

Tom the Tinker’s suspicions, however, 
remained sensitively alive. His confi- 
dence in the general public, his own 
partisans included, was painfully unset- 
tled. To put his apprehensions to the 
proof, an envoy was despatched to in- 
tercept and rifle the mail between Pitts- 
burg and Philadelphia. He examined 
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the contents of the abstracted letters, 
and finding himself made the topic of 
criticisms which were not peculiarly flat- 
tering, he invited a secret conclave of 
half a dozen of his proved agents at a 
country tavern near Canonsburg. A 
circular letter was drawn up by this 
cabal and despatched by messengers in 
every direction. This missive embodied 
the declaration that, “from letters by the 
post in our possession, certain secrets 
are discovered hostile to our interests ; 
that therefore it had come to that crisis 
that every citizen must express his sen- 
timents, not by words, but by actions ;” 
and ended by calling upon each one “to 
appear armed and supplied with four 
days’ provisions at Braddock’s Field (the 
usual place for holding the annual militia 
brigade muster) on the first day of Au- 
gust, at two o’clock in the afternoon.” 
The expressed object of this gathering 
was to march upon Pittsburg, to seize 
the magazines of the garrison and to 
arrest the writers of the offensive letters. 
The publication of the circular provoked 
strong remonstrances from the Middle 
party; and the representations of the 


personal risk to which he would expose 
himself by the movement so operated 
upon Bradford, its author, that he under- 


took to countermand the order. The 
populace were furiously enraged in con- 
sequence. A meeting was called at the 
Washington court-house, where the ex- 
citement ran so high that Bradford felt 
himself constrained to deny the author- 
ship of the countermand, and to insist, 
in vehement terms, that the appointment 
should be observed. A resolution to 
this effect was offered and carried tri- 
umphantly. 

The day was at hand which was to 
be decisive of the fortunes of Tom the 
Tinker. The zeal worthy of a nobler 
cause, which, through the feeble results 
that crowned its first efforts, had strug- 
gled persistently on, was now, if ever, 
to realize the reward of that persever- 
ance. No longer the covert instigator 
merely to a midnight assault upon a 
miserable, helpless deputy collector, with 
a brace of knaves under disguise for his 
tools, he was to appear the captain of 
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an army reckoned by battalions and pre- 
pared to march with banners unfurled in 
the light of day, boldly and in the face 
of whatever might oppose. But the 
emergency was a critical one. The 
Conservative element, though silenced, 
was not subdued. The mutterings of a 
power that could wield a scourge began 
to be heard from beyond the mountains. 
Of the Golden Circle of his own con- 
federates, moreover, were the initiated 
all, beyond a peradventure, good men 
and true? Complicated and question- 
able as the case was, however, Tom the 
Tinker had committed himself to the 
task of its execution, and was determined 
to see it through. Setting himself 
promptly to work, he traversed the length 
and the breadth of the settlements, com- 
forting the faithful, emboldening the 
timid, bullying the doubtful and threat- 
ening dire mischief to the suspected— 
all who, upon whatever pretence, should 
fail to come up to the work in response 
to the summons. His mission was ap- 
parently successful. At once began the 
hum and hurry of preparation all through 
the Survey. Neighbors hastened hither 
and thither, busy to aid and ¢o watch 
each other. Bullets were moulded, flints 
picked, deer-skins stitched into pouches, 
cows’ horns carved into powder-flasks, 
tomahawks sharpened, knives ground ; 
while the blacksmith-shops, far and 
near, were made resonant with the toils 
spent upon repairs to old muskets, rifles 
and shot-guns. 

The three days allotted for prepara- 
tion passed by, and ‘the morning of 
August Ist found a force of seven thou- 
sand men, about one-third mounted, the 
rest on foot, assembled at the appointed 
place of rendezvous. It was a motley 
assemblage. The men were dressed 
in hunting-shirts, with handkerchiefs 
wrapped about their heads, and had their 
faces disguised under daubs of copper- 
colored paint or smeared with black, in 
imitation of the savage when on the 
war-path. They roamed about camp at 
pleasure, amusing themselves by shoot- 
ing at marks or firing blank cartridges 
in the air over each other’s heads. 
Bradford assumed the position of major- 
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general. Mounted on a magnificent 
charger decorated with gorgeous trap- 
pings, himself habited in complete mili- 
tary uniform, he galloped hither and 
thither about the field, his drawn sword 
flashing in the sun and his rich plumes 
streaming in the air. A proud man was 
Bradford on that day! The soldiers were 
devoted to him. When he thirsted, it 
was a glad service for a follower to wade 
into the river and with his hat (when he 
had one) dip a supply of water from the 
cool depths of the channel, and bear it, 
dripping, to him that he might drink. 
The plan of the campaign in hand was 
well understood by the rank and file. 
They were to march into Pittsburg— 
held in peculiar disrelish because of its 
presumed disloyalty to Tom the Tinker 
—despatch in some short, sharp and 
decisive way the Submissionists, conquer 
possession of Fort Pitt, «burn down 
with fire from earth this second Sodom 
(the town), as the old Sodom had been 
burned by fire from heaven,” secede 
from the Federal rule and establish 
an independent commonwealth of their 
own. The people of Pittsburg, aware 
of their plans, became alarmed, called a 
meeting, passed a series of resolutions, 
in which they #7srepresented themselves 
—on the plea that it was the only expe- 
dient left to ensure their safety—as sym- 
pathizing with the insurgents, and de- 
clared that they would not only «compel 
such as were unfriendly to the cause to 
instantly depart the town,” but would 
themselves “march out and join the 
people at Braddock’s Field as brethren, 
to aid them in carrying into effect any 


measure deemed advisable for the com- 


mon cause.” A committee of twenty- 
one, accompanied by a militia force of 
two hundred and fifty men under com- 
mand cf General Wilkins, started off to 
report their proceedings at camp and 
negotiate such arrangements as might 
be practicable with the rebels. 
Conferences were held. Earnest at- 
tempts were made to dissuade the Revo- 
lutionists from the destructive movement 
threatened. There was no necessity for 
it, and it could terminate in no advantage. 
The authors of the offensive letters, it 
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was urged, had already gone into volun- 
tary banishment. The few of their 
sympathizing friends left behind were 
incapable of doing harm. The fort 
might be captured, at the expense of, 
say, a thousand lives, but would it pay 
at the sacrifice? And in such an event 
was there not room to apprehend that 
the Federal chief at Philadelphia might 
undertake to venture out and vindicate 
his supremacy at the head of a host 
sufficient for the enterprise ? 

« That would be coercion !” exclaimed 
the democratic general. 

«“ Undoubtedly,” assented Bracken- 
ridge, on behalf of the committee. 

«It would be unconstitutional !” 

“Unquestionably.” 

“It would involve an invasion of our 
territory, and a gross defiance of the 
sovereign rights of the intermediate 
counties.” 

« Precisely: the courts might so decide 
in the end, but men could be made to 
swing in the mean time. Military judg- 
ments are proverbially sudden of exe- 
cution.” 

Now, Bradford, in his blue uniform, 
with the plume in his hat, the sword on 
his thigh, the spurs on his heels, and a 
steed at command worthy the princely ~ 
proprietor of the only shingled house in 
Washington county, felt himself to be 
every inch a soldier; and so perhaps he 
was, but the valor becoming the officer 
was tempered with the discretion befitting 
the citizen. 

Revolving in his mind the hints sug- 
gested, symptoms of irresolution began 
to betray themselves. 

«What am I to do?” said he, hesi- 
tatingly, at length. “The people are 
here for an avowed purpose, and they 
are not to be thwarted.” 

said Brackenridge, “a simple 
demonstration will satisfy them. The 
plan of movement need not be changed. 
We will march into town, intimidate the 
citizens with a show of what we could 
do if we had a mind to, plead magna- 
nimity, take a drink, and then—march 
out again.” 

Upon this compromise the conference 
ended. When the result was made 
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known, murmurs of dissatisfaction were 
heard here and there: Tom the Tinker 
cursed his lieutenant in trenchant style, 
but the rank and file generally accepted 
the decision with entire content. Next 
day, what was left of the army—about 
one-fourth having quietly dispersed in 
the mean time—piloted by Brackenridge, 
took up the route, entered Pittsburg at 
four o’clock in the afternoon, paraded its 
_ Streets, and halted finally on the vacant 
plain between Market street and Grant’s 
Hill. Here, according to the terms of 
the arrangement, whole barrels of whisky 
were broached and dealt out to the men. 
Taking advantage of the opportune mo- 
ment, when the temper of their guests 
was stimulated to its most tractable 
pitch, the cavalry were mounted and led 
by the ford, the low water luckily allow- 
ing of the passage, while the infantry, 
put. afloat in skiffs, flat-boats and on 
rafts, were ferried across the river and 
tramped to the top of Coal Hill, where 
they bivouacked for the night, and whence 
they dispersed to their homes in the 
morning. 

The campaign was ended. Standing 
on the brow of the eminence overlook- 
ing it, Tom the Tinker cast his eye down 
upon the town. There it lay, within 
the embrace of its waters, as whole and 
harmless as though its streets had never 
felt the tread of hostile feet. After the 
sworn resolve of devastation and ruin, 
after the responsive uprising of eager 
legions to see it executed, the arming, 
the gathering, the organizing, seven 
thousand strong, and the moving by 
column—banners flying, plumes waving 
and shouts ringing—down against de- 
voted Sodom, this was the achievement 
and this the end—drinks all around and 
a free transportation, for happy riddance, 
across the river! Nevertheless, abor- 
tive—weakly, ridiculously abortive—as 
had proved the enterprise, and disas- 
trously as must work the failure upon 
its future prospects, Tom the Tinker 
could not, would not, abandon all hope 
for the revolution. The movement might 
have been premature. He must recede 
a pace in his progress, trace out fresh 
schemes of policy, temper his measures 
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to accommodate the scruples of the Mid- 
dle party, and on the basis thus con-. 
trived establish his lines, trusting to th 
divinity that shaped his ends for the 
better issue of the new adventure. 
According to appointment of the 
meeting at Mingo, the convention of 
delegates, numbering two hundred and 
twenty-six, assembled on the 14th of 
August at Parkinson’s Ferry, now Mo- 
nongahela City, on the river of that 
name, Edward Cook, a venerable pion- 
eer, in the chair, and Albert Gallatin, 
secretary. Tom the Tinker, promptly 
on the ground, proposed, toward the 
furtherance of his plans, an endorsement 
of certain declarations, which were pre- 
sented by proxy of one of his special 
favorites in a series of resolutions. The 
first was to the effect that the taking of 
citizens from their respective neighbor- 
hoods to be tried for real or supposed 
offences was a violation of their rights, 
a forced construction of the Constitution, 
and ought not to be exercised by the 
judicial authority: the second, that a 
committee of public safety should be 
appointed with instructions “to call forth 
the resources of the Western country to 
repel any invasion that might be made 
against their rights :” the third, “that a 
remonstrance to Congress should be 
prepared, praying a repeal of the Excise 
Law:” the fourth, that a manifesto 
should be issued, for the President, the 
governors of Pennsylvania and Virginia, 
and for “the world,” declarative of the 
motives, liable to be misconstrued, lead- 
ing to the disturbance at Neville’s house 
and “the great and general rendezvous 
of the people at Braddock’s Field.” The 
fifth was an expression of willingness to _ 
abide by law and government, «the Ex- 
cise Laws and taking away citizens for 
trial only excepted.” The first resolu- 
tion was adopted without dispute. The 
others elicited controversy. The Con- 
servatives could not approve of an in- 
vestment of the power “to call forth re- 
sources to repel invasion” in the hands 
of a committee. Neither, indeed, could 
the lukewarm among the Extremists, 
who had faltered in the memorable 
march on Pittsburg, and whose demoral- 
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ized faith had prompted the apologetic 
introduction of «the motives Hable to be 
misconstrued” in the fourth resolution. 

Tom the Tinker struggled zealously 
on behalf of his text, but the tide was 
against him. Nor was his case strength- 
ened when, in the midst of discussion, 
it was learned that a commission had 
arrived from Philadelphia to represent 
the government in a final attempt at 
pacification. The resolutions were at 
once erased of their revolutionary fea- 
tures, the valorous tone of the second 
especially being tamed down so as only 
to authorize the committee on public 
safety, “in case of any sudden emer- 
gency, to take such temporary measures 
as they may think necessary.” Thus 
amended under the prudent and persist- 
ent management and in accordance 
with the conservative policy of Bracken- 
ridge and Gallatin, the resolutions were 
adopted. 

The standing committee met, chose a 
delegation of twelve to confer with the 
Federal commissioners (Judge Yates, 
Senator Ross and William Bradford, 
attorney-general) at Pittsburg, on the 
2oth of August, and appointed Septem- 
ber 2d and Brownsville as the time and 
place when and where to take action on 
their report. Upon assembly of the 
conferees at Pittsburg, excitement ran 
high with Tom the Tinker and his men. 
Before the house in which they were 
gathered a liberty pole was erected, and 
a flag with seven stars, one for each of 
the confederate counties—the four west- 
ern and Bedford in Pennsylvania, and 


two in Virginia—unfurled amid the rois- 


tering cheers and malevolent menaces 
of the mob. The consultation between 
the commissioners was long and earnest, 
but resulted, at length, in a mutual 
agreement upon terms of adjustment— 
an assent, in fact, to the terms demanded 
by government—and the drawing up of 
a report accordingly. 

The last eventful day in the history 
of the insurrection arrived when the 
assembly of the standing committee, 
or “Scrub Congress,” as it was con- 
temptuously styled, took place at Browns- 
ville. Tom the Tinker, alive to the 
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vital necessity of a display of force suf- 
ficient to overawe the delegates, had 
gathered in his followers from far and 
near. Among the rest appeared a body 
of seventy stalwart fellows—Mingo men, 
all—armed with rifle, tomahawk and 
knife, as at the rendezvous at Braddock’s 
Field. The report of the conferees was 
read, and in gallant style, despite of dis- 
satisfied murmurs and derisive ejacula- 
tions of «Good Lord, deliver us!” de- 
fended in speeches of eloquent force by 
Gallatin and Brackenridge. It was then 
decided to take a vote upon the report, 
when, in order to secure an unintimidated 
and unbiased expression of sentiment, a 
novel method was adopted at the sug- 
gestion of a delegate. Sixty scraps of 
paper, one for each member of the com- 
mittee, were provided by the secretary, 
upon which, in different places and by 
his hand, yea and nay were written. 
These were distributed among the mem- 
bers, by them torn into two pieces, and 
one of them, containing its affirmative 
or negative, was secretly folded and de- 
posited in the secretary’s hat, while the 
other was made way with by chewing 
to a pulp in the mouth or in some other 
equally effective manner. Quite to their 
own surprise, and inexpressibly to the 
astonishment of Tom the Tinker’s men, 
the count of the ballots disclosed a vote 
of thirty-four against twenty-three, the 
proposition of the commissioners pre- 
vailing by a majority of eleven. This 
revelation of the true state of affairs 
between the parties produced a wonder- 
ful effect. The Conservatives, kept tim- 
idly in check hitherto from a feeling of 
inferiority, grew courageous at the dis- 
covery of their strength, while the Revo- 
lutionists, on the other hand, shrank 
back bewildered at the betrayal of their 
weakness. Insolence of speech abated, 
effrontery of action subsided. One by 
one, stealthily and quietly, with their 
rifles under their arms, began to creep 
out the seventy—one by one the Mingo 
men, down along the valley paths, up the 
slopes to the highlands, and so along the 
devious trails, off to their scattered lodges 
in the wilderness. 

The insurrection was virtually ended. 
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A spasmodic attempt or two was made 
for its resuscitation, but without notice- 
*able results. All concerned, to screen 
themselves from consequences—for the 
Federal army was on its march—were 
hurrying in to subscribe to the test-oath 
ordered, and thus secure advantage of the 
proffered amnesty. Bradford was among 
the most humble of the suitors for par- 
don, but his treason did not admit of 
expiation, and he was forced to abscond. 
Mounted on his famous steed, he made 
for the Ohio river. There he abandoned 
the good horse, lay all night, cold and 
hungry, in a canoe, crawled next morn- 
ing into a contractor’s coal-boat, was 
overtaken and seized by a party sent in 
pursuit, and would have been dragged 
unresistingly and ignominiously away, 
but for the interference of a Washington 
county lad, himself a fugitive, who, rifle 


in hand, rushed to his aid and brought 
him rescue. He then steered for the 
Spanish dominions, ending his career in 
the quiet pursuit of sugar-cane culture 
on a Louisiana plantation. ; 

Deserted by his lieutenant-general, 
Tom the Tinker felt himself abandoned 
by his last hope, and resigned himself to 
despair over the lost cause. His pres- 
ence was recognized no longer in the 
Survey. Many supposed that to flee 
well-merited retribution he had taken to 
horse, like his chief officer, and, follow- 
ing hard upon his heels, had fitted to 
foreign parts. Others suspected that he 
still tarried, but under safe concealment, 
within limit of the old familiar sphere, 
and that he might be expected to re- 
appear, ripe for riot as of yore, at any 
day, when time and circumstance in- 
vited. 


THE DISPUTE ABOUT LIBERAL EDUCATION. 


LASSICAL STUDY must stand or 

fall as a means of mental training. 
The knowledge of the principles of lan- 
guage, the critical habit of mind, the 
correct taste, and other qualities which 
it imparts, constitute its claim to posi- 
tion. Not that classical knowledge is 
devoid of direct practical uses, but these 
uses are very subordinate, and would 
not by themselves give a valid title. 
Thus, it is urged that an acquaintance 
with the ancient languages helps us in 
learning the modern. So it does toa 
certain point, especially in Italian and 
Spanish; but when we consider how 
little Latin or Greek aids us in the 
French or German vocabulary, and how 
much in all spoken languages depends 
on the pronunciation, we must allow that 
the gain is not great. (That the same 
intellectual tastes and powers which help 
the acquisition of ancient tongues help 
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the acquisition of modern, is a different 
proposition altogether.) Again, it is 
said that Latin and Greek enable us to 
understand our own language; and this 
also is true to a certain degree. No 
Latin scholar would write separate with 
an é¢ in the second syllable, as half-edu- 
cated men often do. . But the knowledge 
thus obtained comes to us in so round- 
about and uneconomical a way that, by 
itself, it has little weight as a recommen- 
dation. It is also claimed that we can- 
not without the classics understand our 
own literature, on account of the classical 
allusions in it. Perhaps not, as a liter- 
ary man or critic understands it. But 
we can understand enough to read and 
enjoy it. How much Tennyson is in- 
debted to a single Greek poet (Theocri- 
tus) probably no man in America knows, 
unless, like Mr. Stedman, he has collated 
the two authors with special reference 
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to this point. Yet it is certain that 
thousands who have the vaguest ideas 
about Theocritus (if they ever heard of 
him at all) read Tennyson with pleasure. 
It is worth while noting in this connec- 
tion that Keats, one of the most Greek- 
minded of English poets, was not a 
Greek scholar. Similarly, to criticise 
‘Longfellow, one must understand Ger- 
man: to read and enjoy him no such 
knowledge is necessary. In a more 
limited sense classical knowledge is of 
use to interpret the phrases and quota- 
tions which we encounter in reading. 
But at the present day French is quoted 
as frequently as Latin; and we suspect 
that for the average, or something above 
the average, American reader, all the 
quotations that usually beset his path 
might be printed in three or four pages 
at the end of a grammar or dictionary. 

There may be some doubt as to the 
_ propriety of including among these in- 
cidental advantages the tendency of 
Latin and Greek to “make a gentle- 
man”—a sort of superstition from which 
even we democrats of this Western 
World have not altogether freed our- 
selves. Allowing most readily that it is 
“of some use” to be a gentleman, and 
that a liberal education is, as a general 
rule, necessary to make one, it does not 
follow that a liberal education must in- 
clude a large classical element. (Other- 
wise, what would become of the ladies ?) 
In short, though the Classics are of 
more service in every-day life than some 
Studies less objected to by “practical” 
men—Pure Mathematics, for instance— 
they could never hold their own under 
the “Information” régime. 

The modern languages occupy a dou- 
ble position. Regarded from a gram- 
matical and literary point of view, they 
‘are means of training; as spoken lan- 
guages they constitute useful knowledge.* 
The two lines cannot be kept entirely 
apart: the best instruction combines 


*In addition to the reasons assigned in our last 
“number for the neglect of modern languages, a very 
curious one, so far as England is concerned, came out 
some years ago before a Parliamentary commission. 
English boys will not obey or attend to a foreigner, and 
must therefore be taught French and German by 
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both, and in some operations, such as 
writing a letter, both come into play. 
Still, the difference should be: kept in* 
mind; and when it is proposed to sub- 
Stitute the study of the modern lan- 
guages for that of the ancient in any 
curriculum, the first question to be asked 
is, What study of the modern languages ? 
A serious investigation of their gram- 
mar and genius, or a courier-Ollendorf- 
manuel-des-voyageurs speaking acquain- 
tance? 

Mathematics are also on both sides 
of the line. The numerous and import- 
ant mechanical applications of geometry 
give the mixed sciences a high place as 
useful knowledge: on the other hand, 
there is scarcely any study so utterly 
outside of most men’s every-day life as 
that of Pure Mathematics. Even as a 
means of general training, the value of 
this latter study has been strongly im- 
pugned by some of the warmest advo- 
cates of training as the aim of education. 
It has often been urged that their extreme 
unpalatableness to all but natural mathe- 
maticians—that is, to the great majority 
of students—renders the Pure Mathemat- 
ics unsuitable for general study. To 
which it has been replied that this very 
unpalatableness shows the dislike and 
incapacity of most minds for close rea- 
soning, and is therefore the strongest 
argument for the necessity of mathemat- 
ical discipline. It has also been fre- 
quently objected that Pure Mathematics 
are conversant with absolute truths, while 
most of our reasonings in actual life 
depend on contingent or probable truths. 
To this it has been answered (or might 
have been: we do not profess to have 
read all the controversial literature of the 
subject) that when there is so much 
tendency to abolish all finality and ren- 
der all principle unstable, it is very valu- 
able to know, and to be in the habit of 
knowing, that there is such a thing as 
positive, independent, objective truth. 
Further, it is said that the complicated 
operations of analysis are often little 
more than mental Chinese puzzles, re- 
quiring for their solution only a sort of 

mechanical ingenuity. To this again it 


Englishmen. 


may be replied that the sentiments of 
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order, arrangement and regular process 
cultivated by familiarity with mathe- 
matical operations are of the highest 
value in all intellectual exercises. We 
think, however, that a fair argument 
against carrying the general study of 
Pure Mathematics beyond a very rudi- 
mentary stage is the positive impossibil- 
ity of causing them to be learned, in any 
proper sense of the term, by non-mathe- 
matical students, in which category are 
included a majority of those having 
scholastic, critical and literary tendencies, 
as well as a great number destitute of 
‘them. Such students may understand 
and commit to memory page after page 
‘of Mathematics; but the matter thus 
taken up (with the exception of some 
elementary truths) does not assimilate 
with anything already in the mind: it is 
only, so to speak, held in solution, and 
is generally precipitated at the first op- 
portunity. With a natural turn for Mathe- 
matics, a professional knowledge of the 
subject may be acquired in a compara- 
tively short time—four years or less—as 
the records of Cambridge and the Poly- 
technic abundantly show. In half that 


time a non-mathematically-minded youth 
(however clever in other intellectual de- 
partments) will have /earned, in the real 
sense of the word, absolutely nothing. 
He cannot be trusted to prove the Bi- 
nomial or write out De Moivre’s Theo- 
rem, unless he has “crammed” them a 


few days before. Another fact is worth 
noticing in this connection. It is well 
known to all who have had anything to 
do with education that any boy of fair 
intellect and industry may acquire a de- 
cided proficiency in Arithmetic, and that 
many of these school arithmeticians ut- 
terly fail to make college mathematicians ; 
but it is not so generally known—be- 
cause our educational institutions do not 
usually carry the study so far as foreign 
universities do—that many who are 
quite adroit at the Lower Mathematics 
fail utterly when they attempt to pene- 
trate into that higher region to which a 
knowledge of the calculus is only the 
portal. All which seems to justify the 
the inference that Pure Mathematics 
partake very much of the nature of a 
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specialty, and, beyond a very rudimentary 
Stage, are not fitted for universal instruc- 
tion. On the Information theory we 
suppose they must go overboard alto- 
gether. 

The Natural or Positive Sciences take 
the lead in the scheme of the Informa- 
tion school. In some cases their ordi- 
nary material value is exaggerated in the 
popular mind. Thus, the discoveries ot 
Astronomy, however splendid and inter- 
esting, are of the very slightest practical 
use. Even the present calendar is the 
work of men who rejected the Copernican 
system. But after all possible deduc- 
tions, it must be owned that if a speedy, 
tangible return is the touchstone of ed- 


‘ucation, their claim to a high place in 


the curriculum may with difficulty be 
resisted. 

The studies in group No. 5 are divided 
between the two camps: nay, it may be 
doubted to which side some of them 
properly belong. There are persons who 
consider Logic of about as much general 
use as Heraldry, while we deem it one 
of the most practical of studies, a 
knowledge of which, if any man who 
intends to aim at getting correct ideas 
of the great questions around him does 
not acquire by regular education, he is 
obliged to work it out for himself after- 
ward in the most empirical and uneco- 
nomical manner. But putting aside this 
Study, which perhaps belongs more pro- 
perly to No. 6, Mental Philosophy is 
about the most unpractical item in the 
whole list, while Ethics and Political 
Economy are, or ought to be, among the 
most practical. 

Our last form of ‘study, whether ex- 
clusive or inclusive of Logic, may be ad- 
vocated on both grounds: theoretically, 
it looks as if it ought to be more favored 
by the “Trainers”—practically, it has 
been more favored by the «Informers.” 
In spite of a possible reaction, resulting 
naturally from its over-pursuit, it can 
hardly fail to hold its own in a free 
country. The prominent exception af- 
forded by England is easily explained by 
peculiar social and physical causes not 
at all likely to be repeated elsewhere. 

We have now some idea of the con- 
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tending forces, their position and dis- 
tribution, but neither confidence in our 
ability to reconcile them, nor space and 
time to fight out their battle. We must 
be content with a few observations. 

It is a favorite assertion of the Infor- 
mation school that the present age de- 
mands for young men a knowledge of 
things rather than words. An antithesis 
of this sort is striking and taking: it has 
a great effect in a speech or a lecture ; 
but, to use a familiar phrase, it will not 
wash. It is a very pretty bit of oratori- 
cal ornament: Greek and Roman litera- 
ture is full of it: it is sprinkled all over 
the speeches in Thucydides; but the 
Greeks and Romans had the sense to 
give it its real value as an ornament: 
they did not pretend that it.proved any- 
thing. Modern writers are not always 


so reasonable, perhaps from being less- 


familiar with its use. We know a dis- 
tinguished Unitarian clergyman who was 
convinced that he had upset the doctrine 
of the Trinity by one antithesis, and 
the doctrine of Free Trade by another ; 
but neither the Trinitarians nor the 
Free Traders even saw the disputed 
matters in the same light. On a theme 
more closely connected with the present, 
the late Mr. Mann (who even more than 
that other most unclassical Horace, the 
editor of the Zrzbune, might be con- 
sidered the Coryphzus of the Informa- 
tion school in, this country) thought he 
had disposed once for all of the claims 
of Literature by saying that it dealt with 
the works of man, whereas Science dealt 
with the works of God. Of course no 
scholar or critic thought the comparison 
worth twopence as an argument, because 
it left out of sight that very important 
element, the mind of man. And in this 
particular case we think Mr. Lowe’s 
critic had the best of him. A dog zs 
more specially conversant with things 
than a man. A man és more specially 
conversant with words than a dog. The 
old notion that reason was a peculiarly 
human prerogative, and that brutes were 
guided solely by instinct, has long been 
exploded. Everybody, from the philoso- 
pher to the craniologist, admits that the 
most advanced of the lower animals go 
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through many of the same intellectual 


processes as ourselves. Our superiority 
consists mainly in our being able to form 


abstract ideas and express them through 


the medium of language. Of course, 
this is not the whole difference: the 
physical conformation goes for some- 
thing. The Houyhnhnm, though pos- 
sessing a man’s speech, could never 
make the same progress, because the 
horse’s hoof is not so convenient a tool 
as the human hand. But speech is the 
greatest difference. And, further, we 
have a right to say that, as man ad- 
vances in civilization, words and their 
knowledge become of more importance. 
Look at the voyager in a strange coun- 
try: which is his first necessity—the 
knowledge of things or of words? And 
so far as we do not comprehend the words 
which we use we are in a similar situa- 
tion. Take any of those abstract terms 
which we read and hear and utter every 
day of our lives—people, church, society, 
democracy : what a number of ideas every 
one of them involves, and of how many 
different definitions every one is suscep- 
tible! Democracy, for instance: how 
many things does it or may it signify to 
the ordinary American which the Greek 
sages who invented the term never 
dreamed of? The highest knowledge 
of things depends on a knowledge of 
words ; and those who have not studied 
and do not understand the latter are lia- 
ble to be deceived in the most serious 
business of life by any trick of verbal 
sophistry or misled by a mere metaphor. 
What man who comprehended the mean- 
ing of the term “natural law” would 
ever talk about “violating the laws of 
nature?” as if it were possible to do so 
without a miracle ; and yet this rubbish 
is repeated every day from pulpits and 
platforms, in books and newspapers. 
Our next observation is somewhat 
more complex, and we must beg the 
reader to excuse us for commencing it 
with some remarks that may sound like 
truisms and platitudes. However de- 
sirable and necessary it may be to lead 
the student to think out and work out 
results for himself, we must still, under 
any system of education, rely much on 
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the memory. Some memories are better 
than others—all may be improved by 
practice; but under the most favorable 
circumstances and in the most favorable 
cases a great deal of what is studied in 
the process of education must be for- 
gotten afterward. A whole subject, if 
really learned, will not vanish from the 
mind, but many of its details must. 
Now, if the object of education be train- 
ing, this may make very little difference ; 
but if information be our sole aim, all 
that is thus forgotten is sheer loss. A 
tool may be worn out and thrown away 
after its work is done, and yet have an- 
swered its purpose in doing the work ; 
but a material that will not bear fashion- 
ing is useless. 

Again, a good memory shows its ex- 
cellence in two ways. It may be quick 
or retentive. The former quality gives 
the power of “cramming,” or getting up 
a subject for a special, temporary pur- 
pose (a faculty which ought not to be 
lightly underrated, as it is of great value 
in several professions): the latter gives 
real knowledge. Are memories to be 
divided into two classes accordingly ? 
We think not. The same memory will 
usually be found both quick and reten- 
tive; but it will be quick to take up 
many or most things, retentive of com- 
paratively few. And we have no hesita- 
tion in asserting that, as a general rule, 
the memory is retentive of those things 
which the person likes or takes an in- 
terest in. This fact (we consider our- 
selves justified in calling it so) consider- 
ably modifies the value of some other 
facts often adduced by the Information 
school. Suppose that a liberally-edu- 
cated man may live in a new colony for 
years with gold under his feet and not 
discover it—what then? Suppose he 
had gone through a certain mineralogical 
and geological course at college, and had 
not cared much for those studies: might 
he not have forgotten all about them as 
completely as nine-tenths of classical 
men forget their college Mathematics ? 
One of the most ordinary bits of “use- 
ful knowledge” is the principle of the 
steam engine, and, unless we are greatly 
mistaken, it is what every collegian in 
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America is supposed to “get up,” as the 
English say (we dislike to use the word 
learn where there is no real acquisition), 
some time in his Sophomore or Junior 
year. How many of our graduates, five 
years after graduating, can explain the 
parts and working of an ordinary steam 
engine—say the engine of a ferry-boat? 

It is indeed said that the guperiority 
of the Information system consists in 
this very point, that boys and young 
men will take more interest in studying 
the Natural Sciences, with their experi- 
mental and out-of-door illustrations, than 
in cramming up rules and tables from 
books. We suspect that the kind of 
instruction of which persons who thus 
talk are thinking would not be dignified 
by real savans with any other name 
than play. There is a great deal of 
loose talk and reasoning on this and 
kindred subjects. Many would consider 
it a proof of superior industry on the 
part of a lad that, having his choice of 
going to college or into business, he pre- 
In fact, it is just as 
likely to result from intellectual indo- 
lence. The clerk may be confined to 
his desk longer than the student, but his 
work is mostly routine-work, with far 
less demand on the brain, and when it 
is finished, his day’s labor is over: he 
has no lessons to prepare for the mor- 
row. Similarly, if a boy prefers a chem- 
ical lecture, at which he can sit and do 
nothing (not being even obliged to lis- 
ten), to a Latin recitation, which keeps 
all his mental faculties in activity, the in- 
ference is that he takes an interest in 
Science ! 

Not only, as we have observed, must 
much of what is studied be forgotten, 
but there is a limit to what can be stud- 
ied. Against which statement the reader 
may cry out as a truism; yet there are 
many who argue as if there were practi- 
cally no limit, provided only that terrible 
Greek and Latin were once out of the 
way. In our enumeration of subjects 
we placed an interrogation after Modern 
History, not because we doubted its 
place in No. 5, but because we hesitated 
about admitting it at all as a possible 
instrument of general education — not 
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from undervaluing its importance, but 
from having some little comprehension 
of its vastness. We certainly encounter 
every day, in black and white, most de- 
plorable signs of historical ignorance on 
the part of persons who claim to be pop- 
ular authorities and instructors; but we 
find in the same or similar persons igno- 
rance equally deep and deplorable of 
Grammar and Logic, of the first princi- 
ples of Ethics and Political Economy. 
If these subjects, so very finite in com- 
parison, are thus neglected, what chance 
can that have which demands the diges- 
tion of whole libraries? Unless it can 
be made to swallow up all the others, it 
must be slurred over. The bare out- 
lines are usually learned at school: the 
complete filling up is all but impossible, 
even for the man who makes history his 
special pursuit.* There can be but a 
partial, fragmentary, exoteric investiga- 
tion, according as a man’s line of read- 
ing leads him to this or that country or 
century, era or event. And this is just 
what a professor of History does in his 
lectures, unless he chooses to theorize 
about the nature of the subject itself or 
the qualifications of a historian. Dr. 
Whewell being once asked what the 
young ladies at English fashionable 
schools learned besides music and draw- 
ing, replied, “The Roman emperors, the 
French kings and the semi-metals.” 
Rather a burlesque upon Ancient His- 
tory, Modern History and Chemistry ; 
but we sometimes suspect that the per- 
sons who talk glibly of teaching all his- 
tory in a portion of the time now devoted 
to grammatical or other training studies 
have no clearer idea of what the word 
really means, and that—just as they un- 
derstand by Literature (that English 
Literature. to the knowledge of which 
classical study is antagonistic) an ac- 
quaintance with cheap novels and illus- 


*Go into a club of literary repute, which contains 
public librarians, officers of historical societies, histori- 
cal painters, al] sorts of people who might be supposed 
to know something about History. Catch a dozen of 
the men over their oysters and spring on them no very 
recondite test—say one of the first ten of Creasy’s. 
Fifteen Decisive Battles—and see how clear and accu- 
rate their notions of it are. We have tried the experi- 
ment, and we don’t tell tales out of school. 
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trated weeklies—they consider History 
to signify the current events of the day 
that form the themes of newspaper dis- 
cussion, just as if the fact that John 
Smith represents the Third District of 
Repudiana in Congress will make any 
difference, or the knowledge of it be of 
any value, to any one but a professional 
politician in five years from now. 

The greatness of certain subjects 
suggests another consideration. Most 
of us have heard the story of the New 
York stock-broker, who, hearing that 
Bierstadt had just sold a picture for 
$25,000, rushed off to the artist and 
offered himself as a pupil. Probably it 
was but a den trovato invention; yet 
many reasoners about education make a 
parallel mistake: “The steam engine 
has been worth more to mankind than 
all the poets from Homer to Swinburne. 
The electric telegraph has done more for 
the world than all the dramatists from 
#Eschylus to Victor Hugo. The dis- 
coveries of modern chemists are of in- 
finitely more use than all the researches 
of grammarians.” It is not easy to find 
a common measure of things so essen- 
tially different; but let us grant all the 
premises to their fullest extent: it is a 
long jump from them to the conclusion 
that every youth who aspires to a good 
education must be a practical engineer 
and chemist. 

Here we must close the discussion— 
for want not of matter, but of space. 
We have made some suggestions in be- 
half of what may be called the weaker 
side, im the sense of being the more un- 
popular. But we have no intention of 
denying that our universities and colleges 
ought to give the Positive and all other 
sciences a fair chance. And the ad- 
vanced age of our students affords an 
opportunity of doing so without crippling 
the humanitarian side of their education. 
Our collegians now graduate fully two 
years later than their fathers or their 
fathers’ contemporaries did. The Junior 
of to-day is on a level with the A. B. 
of 1840. The French principle of dzfur- 
cation, the rudiments of which already 
exist in most of our colleges, might be 
applied at the beginning of the third or 
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Junior year, only, instead of two, we 
should have five forks, or even six. The 
reader who has followed our division. of 
subjects can easily work out the scheme 
for himself. 

But all this applies only to students 
who can afford to prolong their general 
education to the year of their majority. 
How shall it be with those whose pre- 
paratory training must terminate at fif- 
teen? They cannot be so well educated. 
Why should we be afraid to say this as 
if it were unpatriotic or undemocratic ? 
If a man has a lot twenty feet by sixty 
to build his house on, he must do with- 
out a stable. If his dwelling (like the 
one in which this article was written) 
contains but four rooms, he cannot de- 
vote a whole room to the exclusive pur- 
poses of a study and library ; which facts 


do not at all interfere with the other fact | 


that a stable and a library are very de- 
sirable adjuncts to a house. At the 
same time we should not limit our pub- 
lic scholars to “useful information.” 
They need not cram a little Latin under 
the fancy that it will “make them gen- 
tlemen ;” but even that or almost any- 
thing is better than the recipe of the 
popular Mrs. Grundy: “Teach them 
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half a dozen sciences, which are easily 
learned and never forgotten ;” both which 
propositions are decidedly open to doubt. 
If there is very little English Grammar, 
so much the less excuse for not learning 
it; and considering the countless falla- 
cies they will be hearing from the plat- 
form and reading in the newspapers all 
their lives, they ought surely to be in- 
structed in Logic. Also, they might be 
initiated into at least one modern lan- 
guage. An American citizen ought to 
be something more than a mere machine 
or machine-maker. He ought to have 
some general ideas not merely beyond 
his particular “shop,” but beyond the 
material world altogether. 


P. S.—If we have said nothing or 
next to nothing, about the ladies, it is 
not because we deny that their education 
is as important a matter as that of men, 
or that their intellectual powers are equal, 
or that they ought to have the suffrage, 
or the Presidency, or anything else they 
want; but simply because, having a 
very large subject and a rather limited 
space, we are obliged to omit a great 
many things that we might, could, would 
or should have said. 


THE MANNERINGS. 


_ Mannerings, of Mannering 
Manor, Mannerington, are an ar- 
istocratic American family, claiming de- 
scent from, and kinship with, a noble 
English family of the same name. In 
fact, we are directly or indirectly, allied 
with several peers of the realm—I mean 
the English realm—among whom his 
Grace the Duke of Fluffington holds 
pre-eminence. Without further parley, 
it will, I hope, be seen that we are 
people of some consequence. 
Mannerington, it may be said in pass- 
ing, is an inland town in one of the 
more populous of the Eastern States. 


It is not quite a city, though its aspira- 
tions are charterward, and will perhaps 
be realized at no distant day. The 
Manor is far enough outside the busy 
heart of the town to allow ample breadth 
of grounds and overarching sky, and is, 
in truth, a goodly place. It was built 
late in life by my grandfather, Theophilus 
Mannering, who, having from some cause 
fallen under the ban of the head of the 
family in his time, came to this coun- 
try when a young man, and became 
afterward the founder of a town, of his 
own fortunes, and, later, of the family 
seat. 


- Two years ago, while leading the 
nomadic life dear to a bachelor in easy 
circumstances, I was recalled home by 
the, to me, startling intelligence that my 
brother, Robert Fluffington Mannering, 
had become involved pecuniarily, and 
was in danger of compromising the 
family dignity by sacrificing the Manor 
and its belongings to the rapacity of his 
‘creditors. The letter conveying this in- 
telligence was from my niece, Madeline 
Mannering. It was a straightforward 
statement of facts, without any branch- 
ing off into sensationalism, such as most 
woman would have indulged in under the 
circumstances. From it I conceived a 
high respect for my niece, whom I re- 
membered a dozen years back as a ten- 
year-old child, quiet and sensible, but 
not otherwise remarkable. With the 
family honor at stake, I of course lost no 
time in returning home, being the more 
impelled to haste that the letter had been 
several weeks awaiting my return from a 
yachting cruise. 

It was on a fine morning in June that 
I reached Mannerington. The sun was 
shining brightly I remember, as it often 
does of a June morning. A vocal con- 
cert was also in progress, to which every- 
body had free tickets, the principal per- 
former being a M’lle Robin, of the 
family, it is believed, of the illustrious 
Cock Robin, whose tragical end is rather 
widely known. Mademoiselle was well 
sustained by other performers, all of 
whom were singers of note. 

Having cleaned myself from railway 
dust and partaken of a cup of coffee, I 
proceeded at once to the Manor. My 
brother’s greeting ‘was glad almost to 
boyishness. For a moment I think we 
both forgot the years which had made 
him the father of a family and me a— 
well, a waif—and were back again in the 
old days of boyhood, when I, though the 
younger, had always been the champion 
and defender of my more flighty but 
light-hearted and most winsome brother. 

«Ah, Raffy,” cried Robert, facing me 
with both hands upon my shoulders, 
«don’t you feel like telling me how much 
I have grown? I am sure you are a 
head taller than when I saw you last. 
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But come in, come in! 
be glad indeed of this.” 

«But about your affairs, Robbie?” I 
hastened to interpose. “I have come to 
help you, you know.” 

« Oh, it is all right now,” he returned, 
with a shade of embarrassment, as I 
thought, in his manner. . “We have 
pulled through.” 

He thereupon picked up a pebble, and, 
after balancing it upon his thumb and 
forefinger, spun it away quite out of 
sight. It was an old trick of his boy- 
hood, which brought my heart to my 
mouth. At that moment I was feeling 
something of the sad pathos there is in 
“the days that are no more.” Robert 
may have had similar feelings, for his 
face was unusually grave, but he repeated 
the exercise I have mentioned as we 
walked on to the house, and seemed to 
spin off all serious emotions with the 
pebbles which whizzed from his hand. 

“You have come to stay, Raffy?” he 
said at length. “We are going to keep 
you, now that we have you back again.” 

I reflected that emergencies might 
arise in which my help would be in- 
valuable, though it seemed not to be 
needed now. Accordingly, I promised 
that, for the present at least, I would 
remain in Mannerington. In keeping 
with this promise, I settled quietly down, 
ostensibly occupying bachelor’s lodgings, 
but living a good deal at the Manor. 
The Misses Mannering came, I believe, 
to regard me as a model for bachelor 
uncles. I attended them upon frequent 
shopping forays, rode, sailed or sung 
with them, and was, in fact, always at 
their command. - 

Miss Mannering was the beauty of 
the family. She had the orthodox al- 
lowance of pink-and-white complexion, 
pearly teeth, well-cut features, and crimpy, 
golden hair. She appropriated her 
opinions from those with whom she was 
intimate, laughed most musically at what- 
ever was said, done or worn not quite 
a la mode; and was, in truth, a pretty, 
charming creature, besides being the 
very pink of propriety, and indeed a prize 
carnation. I dare say she never origi- 
nated an idea in her life. Being, how- 
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ever, well read, and having been used 
from infancy to the discourse of culti- 
vated people, she could talk fluently 
enough, and passed in society for a per- 
son of considerable intellectual discrimi- 
nation. 

Madeline was a girl of less beauty 
and more strength of character. With- 
out seeming to put herself forward un- 
duly, she had nevertheless considerable 
authority in the house. The servants 
feared while they also respected her; 
her sisters were constantly appealing to 
her judgment ; and even papa and mamma 
showed a good deal of deference to her 
opinions. 

Beatrice was the youngest and the 
gladdest-hearted of the sisters. Much 
of her father’s old winsome grace was 
reproduced in her, with many an added 
charm of her own. She was just out of 
school when I returned to Mannerington, 
and with her bright girl’s face and her 
arch, beguiling ways she speedily became 
my favorite. Before she had been two 
weeks at home she had ridden every 
horse in the Mannering stables, ex- 
plored Mannerington in its wildest re- 


cesses, and sprained her ankle by falling 
from the top of a steep bluff, down which 
she attempted to scramble for some 
wonderful mosses lying below. She was 
brought home in a clumsy farm-wagon 
by a tallish farmer’s son, who had been 
hoeing corn near the scene of her mis- 


adventure. This young man, finding the 
girl unable to walk, at first proposed 
carrying her home in his arms—a pro- 
ceeding to which she laughingly objected. 
He then bethought himself of the farm- 
wagon, and gave her leave to choose 
between riding home in that or waiting 
at the farm-house, which was hard by, 
until he could go up to the Manor and 
have the carriage sent for her. Beatrice 
chose to go at once, much to the annoy- 
ance of Mrs. and Miss Mannering, who, 
in their mortification that a Mannering 
should have been seen riding in a cart, 
quite forgot the attention due to a swollen 
Mannering limb. Madeline, however, 
bathed and bandaged the sprain, and 
otherwise provided for her sister’s com- 
fort. Beatrice meanwhile made merry 
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over the mortification of her family, and, 
more from a spirit of perversity than 
any other, I think, extolled the comfort 
of the farmer’s wagon and the courtesy 
of the farmer’s son. When Robert came 
home at night, she reproduced the scene 
for his diversion, imitating mamma’s high- 
bred consternation and Theo’s shocked 
demeanor with a great deal of spirit. 
Robert, who had looked a little care- 
worn when he came in, was soon as 
buoyant in appearance as his youngest 
child. ' One might have fancied that the 
accident of the afternoon was the finest 
joke in the world to each of them. Even 
mamma and Theo could not help laugh- 
ing at the burlesque upon themselves 
which Beatrice improvised, and all were 
soon as gay as possible—all except 
Madeline, that is. She watched her 
father’s face anxiously until the careworn 
look had disappeared. Then with a faint 
sigh she took a seat a little apart, and 
seemed closely occupied with some trifle 
of work. By and by she went to Bea- | 
trice and laid her hand upon her sister’s 
forehead. 

«You are tiring yourself, dear,” she 
said. “I think Uncle Raphael will be 
willing to carry you up stairs.” 

“It ought to be the farmer’s son,” 
laughed Beatrice. “Uncle Raffy isn’t 
half muscular enough for such a feat.” 

Whereupon I lifted her up and carried 
her off, eager to show that yachting and 
similar exercises had not left me wanting 
in muscular force. Theo led the way 
with a light, and Mrs. Mannering fol- 
lowed, carrying some liniments, so that 
we made quite a procession of it. When 
I returned to the parlor, I noticed that 
Madeline and her father were holding a 
whispered conversation, which was in- 
terrupted by my entrance. The care- 
worn look had returned to Robert’s face, 
and Madeline’s had a strange, unde- 
finable expression. But Robert seemed 
to have tossed off the thought of care 
even while I was becoming aware of 
its presence, and Madeline’s. features 
settled more slowly into their ordinary 
quiet. 

“Itis probably some trifling domestic 
annoyance,” I thought, and dismissed all 


uneasiness upon the subject from my 
mind. 

Somewhere about this time I received 

a call at my lodgings trom a lawyer of 
the name of Julius Stone. This gentle- 
man’s personal appearance was by no 
means prepossessing. His features were 
ill-assorted: his little, beady black eyes 
had an evil look; his hair and eyebrows, 
which should have been dark to corre- 
spond with his general complexion, were 
the color of tarnished brass; his whiskers 
were not worth mentioning, though there 
certainly was a straggling, yellowish 
growth about his chin and upper lip. 
He came about a legacy of five thousand 
dollars left me by my aunt, Mrs. Mar- 
garet Stephenson, lately deceased—he, 
as it appeared, having been her lawyer. 

«An inconsiderable sum to a Manner- 
ing, sir. Yes, sir,” said Julius Stone. 
«“ We know something of the Mannering 
greatness about here, and of the Man- 
nering pride, begging your pardon for 
mentioning it. Not a bad thing, neither, 
pride isn’t; that is, for your sort of 
people. Of course it would be ridiculous 
in a poor devil like me. Of course, sir. 
Yes, sir. Know Allan Stephenson?” 

“No,” I answered, curtly enough, not 
liking the fellow’s style of address over- 
much. 

« Mrs. Stephenson’s nephew, you know 
—or, rather, her husband’s nephew. He’s 
not about here now, I believe. Gone off 
to earn his living, probably. He’s another 
of the proud sort, sir. Yes, sir. Quite 
a coming down for him to get only five 
thousand dollars out of the estate, in- 
stead of fifty thousand, as he’d been 
counting upon. ‘To him that hath shall 
be given.’ That’s Scripture, ain’t it? 
And a mighty fine arrangement it is for 
the him that hath. Well, life has its 
ups and downs, but there are some peo- 
ple who are always coming in for the 
ups. Lucky fellow, your brother! Al- 
ways was, sir. Yes, sir. That’s because 
he’s a Mannering, I suppose you think. 
Nice girl, Madeline Mannering.” 

“Who?” I questioned with indignant 
emphasis. 

“Your niece. Number Two, I call 
her. Not so pretty as Number One, but 
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a nice girl. A sensible one, too, sir. 
Yes, sir. Glad to have the honor of 
knowing her uncle. Good-day, sir.” 

1 don’t know what kept me from fol- 
lowing the fellow down stairs and shaking 
him out of his boots. I was certainly 
angry enough to do it. But I choked 
down my wrath, and Julius Stone went 
his way unmolested, though I had a feel- 
ing that I was considerably greater than 
the general by whom Vicksburg was 
taken, unless Solomon was guilty of 
hyperbole when he made his famous 
comparison between that sort of man 
and him that ruleth his spirit. 

When I went up to the Manor that 
afternoon, I told Madeline about my 
morning visitor, commenting jestingly 
upon the extent to which her fame for 
good sense must have spread abroad, 
since it had reached the ears of a person 
like Julius Stone. Instead of laughing 
with me over my jest, as I had naturally 
expected her to do, Madeline flung her 
head down upon her hands and burst 
into a storm of tears. 

“Why, Madeline,” I cried, beginning 
to feel particularly uncomfortable, as a 
man will when he has made a woman 
cry, “I did not think you would be so 
much annoyed, or I would not have men- 
tioned it. It really is not worth caring 
about.” 

Presently the storm calmed, as sud- 
denly as it had burst forth. Madeline 
resumed the sewing which had dropped 
upon her lap, and was soon talking in her 
old, sensible way. 

It was not long before I discovered 
that Julius Stone was often back and 
forth at the Manor. Once I ‘met him 
walking in the garden with Madeline. 
Her face had the inscrutable look it had 
worn the evening I interrupted her 
whispered consultation with her father. 

“So that is her business look,” I 
thought. «I wonder if she looked like 
that when she wrote for me to come 
home. It is intolerable, the way my 
brother shifts off his affairs upon that 
girl. I must really speak to Robert 
about it.” 

Beatrice, in the mean ‘time, had re- 


covered from her sprain. Her old ac- 
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tivity had been in no wise impaired by 
the temporary restraint, but here, there 
and everywhere her bright face appeared, 
and was always as full of sunshine as is 
a cloudless sky in spring. I believe I 
have forgotten to mention that, on the 
morning following her accident, Caleb 
Armstrong, the farmer’s son, brought her 
a graceful little willow basket, in which 
some beautiful mosses were tastefully 
arranged. If the gift had fallen into the 
hands of Mrs. Mannering or Theo, I 
doubt if it would ever have reached the 
person for whom it was designed. But 
Madeline carried the basket up stairs to 
her sister, whose delight was twittered 
out in a succession of little bird-like 
laughs. 

“See, Uncle Raffy!” she cried; «was 
ever any thing so pretty? It is fit for 
Titania’s boudoir, is it not? I am sure 
Caleb Armstrong must have the tastes of 
a gentleman, rustic though he be.” 

“Undvubtedly the rustic and the 
gentleman have some tastes in com- 
mon,” I returned, lifting my niece to carry 
her down to the parlor. The basket and 
the mosses went with us, and were ex- 
hibited there with pleased exultation. 

«© My dear,” said mamma, «the collec- 
tion is quite pretty ; and since it seems 
to give you pleasure, I shall allow you to 
retain it, overlooking for once the young 
farmer’s boldness in bringing it here. 
But I hope it will be a warning to you 
not to fall in the way of such people 
again.” 

« My dear mamma,” returned Beatrice, 
with gay mockery, «when I fall from the 
top of Acorn Bluff again, it shall cer- 
tainly be at the feet of a President in 
chrysalis, at the very least. There is 
no use in speaking for a sprig of royalty, 
because that sort of exotic is not culti- 
vated in our country.” 

«I wish we had, now and then, a 
prince of the blood here,” said Theo, 
with a little sigh. ~ 

“Try foreign travel,” Beatrice sug- 
gested. “You would probably only have 
to come, be seen and overcome.” 

“ Theo, at least, will never forget that 
she is a Mannering,” said mamma, look- 
ing complacently upon her first-born. 
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I do not wish to do my brother’s wife 
the injustice of representing her only as 
an embodiment of aristocratic pride. Un- 
doubtedly her character bore an incrus- 
tation composed mainly of that element, 
but beneath the surface she may havé 
been an affectionate wife and mother 
and an obliging friend and neighbor. I 
have thought it necessary to make this 
explanation, because I am conscious of 
having loved her less than most others 
of his family, and am therefore likely to 
set off her character with less tenderness 
of touch. Certain it is that not one of 
her children would have pained her 
willingly—the saucy, fun-loving Beatrice 
least of all. 

The summer waned imperceptibly, and 
its incidents, except now and then one 
bolder in outline than the rest, have re- 
ceded into the hazy dimness of the past. 
One of these exceptional instances I 
now recall. 

It was on a morning late in August, I 
think, that I started out from my lodging, 
intending to go up to the Manor. Then 
recollecting that I had promised Theo 
some water-lilies, which flowers were 
getting rare, as it was late in the season 
for them, I proceeded first to the shore 
of the pond, where I expected to find 
my sail-boat. To my surprise, however, 
it was gone. But out upon the water I 
could descry its white sail shooting 
briskly off before a stiff breeze. 

« Who—” 

But no matter for the exact form of 
inquiry I made use of. It received no 
immediate answer, not even from the 
traditional echo, said to be so given to re- 
sponses on such occasions. In default 
of other ways of getting the information 
demanded by my question—of which I 
may say, perhaps, that it was rather em- 
phatic—I determined to wait under shel- 
ter of some trees until the boat should 
be brought back. I had a book in my 
pocket: in fact, I was seldom without 
that resource against ennui. Moreover, 
some friendly squirrels improvised an 
entertainment for my diversion, which 
was given in their very best style; and 
a good-natured woodchuck popped his 
head out of a hole, on similar thoughts 
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intent, I have no doubt. But being nat- 
urally of a retiring disposition, he lost 
- his self-possession on facing his specta- 
‘tor, and was unable to come out particu- 
larly strong in the character of a mounte- 
bank. With such resources as I have 
mentioned the waiting was relieved of its 
tedium. In fact, I had nearly forgotten 
with what purpose I was there, when, 
from the water, I heard the flapping of a 
sail, and presently the grating of a boat 
upon the pebbly beach. Then a young 
man sprang to the ground, and, having 
made the craft secure, turned to help out 
his companion. The pair were Beatrice 
Mannering and Caleb Armstrong. 

“They say stolen fruit is sweetest, 
and I suppose that is why our sail has 
been so nice,” laughed Beatrice, shaking 

‘ out the crumpled folds of her white 
morning dress. “I wonder— What, sir!” 

The transition from a laughing tone 
to one resentful and haughty was as 
marked as it was sudden. There was 
reason enough, too, for the girl’s resent- 
ment, as I thought, for the insolent fellow 
had kissed her on her cheek ! 

«Stolen fruit,” retorted Caleb Arm- 
strong. “I have proved that what they 
say of it is true.” 

« I have been to blame,” said Beatrice, 
in a grieved tone. “You would never 
have dared to do that if I had not given 
you some cause to misinterpret me. Go 
now. I am not so angry with you as 
with myself, but I cannot bear the sight 
of you.” 

I thought it quite time now for me to 
interpose. 

“Perhaps I ought to thank you,” I 
said, stepping out from my covert, “for 
bringing this young lady to a sense of 
her imprudence; but she will not need 
to have the lesson repeated. Come, 
Beatrice.” 

She did not stir immediately, but stood 
quite silent, with downcast eyes and 
varying color. By and by she stepped 
toward the young man with extended 
hand. 

“My uncle is right,” she said: «I shall 
not need to have the lesson repeated. 
Good-bye.” 

“Do you mean,” he asked, grinding 
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his heel in among the sand and pebbles . 
on the shore, “that this is to end our 
acquaintance ?” 

«TI mean, at least, that it is to end our 
stolen interviews. If the time should 
ever come that we can meet without 
concealment, I shall be willing to con- 
tinue the acquaintance.” 

«If that means,” said the other, 
bitterly, «that we may meet again when 
it can be done with the consent of all the 
Mannerings, our acquaintance may in- 
deed be said to have ended.” 

“In that you are probably quite right,” 
I interposed ; and again I said, «Come, 
Beatrice.” 

She no longer hesitated, but came to 
my side, and we walked away together, 
leaving Caleb Armstrong still grinding 
prints of his boot-heel into the pebbly 
soil of the beach. We had scarcely gone 
a dozen rods, however, when we found 
him in the path before us. 

“Not in anger, Beatrice!” he cried. 
« Say that you forgive me.” 

«I am sure,” said Beatrice, with a 
quiet dignity of which, until to-day, I 
should scarcely have thought my laugh- 
ter-loving niece capable, “that you did 
not mean to pain me, and I forgive you.” 

“God bless you for that!” said the 
young man, and disappeared as suddenly 
as he had come in our way. 

“ How long has this been going on ?” 
I asked. 

“This what?” questioned my niece, 
rather sharply, detecting I suppose, some- 
what of distaste in my tone, and which, 
truth to tell, I was at no great pains to 
disguise. 

“« This highly suitable—acquaintance,” 
I replied, hesitating a little for the last 
word. 

Beatrice flashed a searching look at 
me out of her beautiful eyes: then walked 
proudly on, taking no more notice of me 
than if I had been an overgrown insect, 
whose affairs happened to require him to 
travel in the same direction as herself. 

«“ Nonsense, Beatrice! There is no 
need of our making a quarrel of it. The 
fellow has had his lesson, and will trouble 
you no more, I hope. I am glad you had 
the good sense to retrieve so promptly 
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what your thoughtlessness might have 
made a grave indiscretion. Now you 
have only to forget the fellow and his 
impertinence.” 

- She turned her eyes full upon me now. 
«Are you sure that is all ?” she asked. 
«I see no reason why it is not.” 

« But what if I love this fellow, Uncle 
Raphael?” with a rush of carmine to 
cheek and brow. 

“I sincerely hope you do not,” I re- 
turned, beginning to feel considerable 
uneasiness. 

«Is it because he is a farmer’s son?” 

This was close questioning. One does 
‘not like to own to a want of magnan- 
imity, such as an affirmative answer 
would have implied. Yet I knew noth- 
ing against Caleb Armstrong, except his 
inferior social position. 

“Is he worthy of you in other re- 
spects ?” I asked, at length. 

“I think he is. ‘But it does not mat- 
ter now. If you and I were the only 
Mannerings, I could convert you to my 
way of thinking in a half hour. But 
there are mamma and Theo: they would 
make a drawn battle of it. Neither, I sup- 


pose, would papa and Madeline approve. 
Perhaps I could even carry the point 
against them all, but at such a cost of 
unhappiness to them and to myself that 


I shall not attempt the struggle. And, 
after all, what does it matter? Only a 
few rays of brightness lost from my life. 
I have but to make the most of the light 
remaining, in order not to miss that which 
has been snuffed out.” 

“ Beatrice, you are a woman not only 
to be admired, but honored.” 

“Merci! But methinks I like the ad- 
miration better. I fancy it may be rather 
fatiguing ‘to pluck bright Honor from the 
pale-faced moon’—at least for anybody 
but a Hotspur.” 

We had now come to the end of our 
walk, and of our conversation as well. 
Beatrice tossed me a little bow, accom- 
panied by a smile that was half arch and 
half defiant, seeming to say, “Don’t 
think me a lovelorn maiden because of 
what you have heard to-day;” and ran 
off to her room, leaving me to go on to 
the parlor alone. 
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Of course I held what had passed at 
our interview as a sacred confidence. 
But it had given me a wish to know 
more of Caleb Armstrong. The thought 
of my favorite niece putting away so 
resolutely what she believed would se- 
cure the happiness of her life, gave me 
an uncomfortable feeling, and I had a 
mind to discover what there was about 
the fellow to inspire her with such a 
sentiment. Accordingly, on leaving the 
Manor, I made my way to the Armstrong 
farm-house. It was a tidy-looking cot- 
tage, painted a grayish-drab, with a rude 
piazza at one end. Here, on a wooden 
bench, two young men were sitting, one 
of whom I immediately recognized as 
the person I was seeking. He started 
up in some confusion on seeing me, but 
his face soon cleared. It was a good, 
honest face, and had, moreover, a fair 
share of manly beauty. 

“I come to invite you to a sail with 
me this afternoon. But perhaps you 
are otherwise engaged,” I said, with 
a glance toward the second young 
man. 

«“ Mr. Stephenson—Mr. Mannering,” 
said young Armstrong, thus concisely 
introducing his companion. 

I have never seen a finer man’s face 
than that of the gentleman who now ad- 
vanced to greet me. The features were 
finely cut. The facial angle was rather 
large, the forehead massive, the whole | 
countenance individualized by a look of 
inbred refinement. 

« I am glad to know Mr. Stephenson,” 
I said, with a heartiness which was 
thoroughly sincere. Somehow, too, I 
felt an increasing respect for the young 
farmer, owing, I suppose, to the com- 
pany in which I found him. “Are you 
both at liberty to try some boating ?” I 
inquired. 

“I think Armstrong is,” said Mr. 
Stephenson. «/ have to meet a friend, 
and must therefore decline.” 

After a few courteous words he went 
away, having laughingly admonished us 
not to try any sub-aquatic explorations 
in emulation of Schiller’s Diver. When 
he reached the street I noticed that he 
was joined by Julius Stone, who was 
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walking in the same direction Stephenson 
had taken. 

«“ An eagle and a vulture,” I said, or 
rather thought aloud—a way of thinking 
to which I am sometimes addicted. 

« By the nobler bird I suppose you 
mean Julius Stone,” said Armstrong, 
sardonically. 

«No. Such was not my meaning.” 

«Take care! It is the fashion with 
the Mannerings to prefer him to Allan 
Stephenson.” 

“ With whom of the Mannerings ?” 

« Madeline, for instance.” 

«What reason have you for saying 
that ?” 

«It is well known in Mannerington 
that Allan was formerly her lover, and 
that he was discarded for Stone.” 

“I don’t believe it,” I was on the 
point of saying, but then I recollected 
Julius Stone’s frequent calls at the 
Manor; his familiar way of speaking to 
me of Madeline; her emotion when I 
repeated what I considered as his inso- 
lence ; their walking out together on at 
least one occasion that had come to my 
knowledge ; and the indignant denial 
was stayed upon my lips. 

«That is worse than—”’ Here I 
stopped abruptly, for I had again de- 
tected myself in thinking aloud. 

“Worse than Beatrice and Caleb 
Armstrong, you were on the. point of 
saying, perhaps,” said the young man. 

« Yes,” I admitted. « But it does not 
follow that either is to be tolerated.” 

“Perhaps not, from your point of 
view. It is undoubtedly true that I do 
not ‘derive my birth from loins en- 
throned, nor rulers of the earth,’ but I 
have a brain, and a will to use it. I 
believe, too, that I shall win my way to 
success.” 


«1 suppose scarcely a young man has © 


ever started in life who did not promise 
himself some grand success as the re- 
sult of his individual efforts. But how 
many of these have redeemed that pro- 
mise? How many in comparison with 
the whole, I mean.” 

«“ Perhaps one in a hundred: I don’t 
know the ratio. But, if you please, we 
will assume that it is that, provided I 
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may also assume that the last ninety-nine 
have failed, and that I am to be the 
hundredth.” 

«“ Well,” I returned, pleased in spite 
of myself with his hopeful spirit, «I 
sincerely hope you may be. More than 
that, if I can help you in any way, I 
shall be glad to do so.” 

He grasped my hand in a fervor of 
gratitude. Of course I set down a suf- 
ficient amount of his emotion to the ac- 
count of my niece; but I did not like 
him the less for the grateful temper he 
evinced. In course of the afternoon he 
told me something of his plans, and 
when we returned from the pond, he ~ 
showed me the model of an invention 
which struck me as being highly ingeni- 
ous as well as of practical utility. 


~~ «Tell Beatrice that I leave Manner- 


ington to-morrow, but she will hear from 
me when my success is won,” he said at 
parting. 

Wishing to see my niece and give her 
a hint of how I had spent the afternoon, 
I strolled on toward the Manor, shorten- 
ing the walk by taking a path across the 
fields. Just at the outer verge of the 
grounds, sheltered by a clump of sturdy 
pines, there was a little rocky cavern, 
formed probably by the action of water 
at some remote epoch. I knew well that 
this was a favorite resort with Beatrice. 
Therefore, on coming near, and seeing a 
bit of white drapery fluttering outside 
the entrance, I doubted not that she was 
within. 

“Now I'll give her a surprise,” I 
thought. ; 

It was a boyish freak, I confess, but_ 
there are some people whose own youth 
is infectious, and Beatrice was one of 
these. I believe “Old Parr” himself 
would have been led to revive some of 
the tricks of his boyhood if he had as- 
sociated intimately with her. What I 
did was this: I climbed into one of the 
old pines, intending to reserve my sur- 
prise until my niece came out. Scarcely, 
however, had I gained a seat upon a 
stout limb overhanging the cave when 
I. heard not Beatrice, but Madeline 
speaking. 

«Do not urge me to give you a reason, 
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Allan,” she said, her voice harsh almost 
to shrillness in her efforts to render it 
Steady. “Say that I am fickle. That 
will cover the whole ground, and save 
you the trouble of seeking an underlying 
cause.” 

« But you are not fickle, Madeline. I 
could say it of many women, but not of 
you. The love which was mine a year 
ago is mine to-day. You dare not deny 
it, Madeline.” 

Thus much I heard unavoidably while 
retreating from my undesirable position 

of eavesdropper. In it I found abundant 
matter for reflection. I doubted not that 
Allan Stephenson had asserted truth in 
avowing that Madeline loved him still. 
Then came the questions, Why had she 
given him up? How had such a sacri- 
fice become necessary? What motive 
could be brought to bear upon a high- 
minded girl, like Madeline Mannering, 
powerful enough to induce her to discard 
Allan Stephenson, whom she loved, for 
Julius Stone, whom—judging by my own 
sentiment—I thought it highly probable 
that she detested? The more I studied 
upon it the more intricate the problem 
became. But I had a feeling that it was 
connected, in some way, with my brother’s 
frequent careworn look and the embar- 
rassment I had once or twice noticed in 
his manner when I made some inquiry 
into his affairs. Robert was so volatile 
that I knew I had not much chance of 
getting a serious explanation from him. 
I could question Madeline, but would she 
be disposed to break through her ordi- 
nary habit of reticence and confide in 
me? I would try it, at all events. 

The chance of speaking for which I 
waited patiently was long in coming. I 
could perhaps have made myself an op- 
portunity, but I preferred that it should 
come in the natural course of events. 
At last there came a day, when the rest 
of the family all went to a pic-nic gotten 
up by Julius Stone, in grounds attached 
to a place he had lately purchased. Mad- 
eline remained at home, and I, not car- 
ing for Mr. Julius Stone’s entertainment, 
recherché though it was expected to be, 
remained with her. 

«I fear,” I remarked as we watched 
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the carriage driving off, «that Mr. Julius 
Stone will be a disappointed man to-day 
when ‘he sees whom the Mannering car- 
riage does not contain.” 

“If you wish to spare him disappoint- 
ment, it is not yet too late for you to go,” 
returned Madeline, pointedly. 

“I shall not pretend to have a great 
deal of solicitude on his account, but, 
Madeline, I have on yours. How has it 
become necessary that you should marry 
this man ?” 

«In the course of human events,” 
she retorted with assumed levity of man- 
ner. But her set face and ashen lips 
rather injured the effect. 

«© Now, Madeline,” I pursued, “you 
need not try to put me off with such a 
sorry pretence of indifference. I am 
determined to know all about it: if not 
from you, then from your father; if not 
from him, from Julius Stone himself. It 
is plain to me that you are being sacri- 
ficed, and I want to know whether the 
end is as desperate as the means.” 

“It is,” said Madeline, in a low, de- 
spairing tone. 

“ Tell me,” I urged, entreatingly. 

She had covered her face with her 
hands. For a little time she sat thus in 
stony stillness: then she sat up erect, 
her mien resolute, almost defiant. 

“There is nothing to tell,” she said, 
decisively. 

«Is there no hope, then, for Allan 
Stephenson ?” 

«“ None.” 

«Perhaps he has deserved his fate. 
You have probably discovered that he is 
a worthless fellow, unworthy of a wo- 
man’s constancy.” 

“His peer for nobleness does not 
breathe,” she retorted with a warmth 
that surprised me, though I had counted 
upon a flaming up of her womanly spirit. 

“What! Not Julius Stone ?” 

I believe I was cruel to torture her so, 
but her inflexibility vexed me beyond 
measure. She pressed her hand to her 
forehead, like one whom a sudden whirl 
has made giddy. In another moment 
she was mistress of herself. 

“Look at yonder cumuli,” she said, 


‘pointing to a pile of clouds lying below 
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the zenith. «What an accumulation of 

drifting fleeciness! One might easily 

fancy the Fates setting their spinners to 

work upon just such a cottony mass.” 

_ «It would be an intangible warp spun 
of such material,” I affirmed. 

«And drop off into the mist of 
dreams, as do the filmy threads of our 
lives. What seems most real and tang- 
ible to-day, to-morrow will have receded 
into the dreaminess of the past. It isa 
pity that you and I are not poets, Uncle 
Raphael. We might perhaps make out 
that life is of no more account than 
yonder ephemeral cloud-mass.” 

«¢Life is real, Life is earnest,’ is a 
nobler sentiment,” I returned. 

And so our conversation drifted off 
upon poets and their sayings, and there 
was no chance of its reaching back to 
the point from which Madeline had so 
determinedly changed its course. But 
not the less was I resolved to discover 
why my niece was bent upon sacrificing 
herself, and, if possible, to prevent the 
immolation. 

When the family returned from the 
pic-nic at nightfall, they were accom- 
panied by Julius Stone. Hitherto I had 
usually managed to avoid this gentleman 
in his rather frequent calls at the Manor, 
but I now resolved to overcome my dis- 
taste for his society so far as to remain 
a portion of the evening. In conse- 
quence of the avoidance I have men- 
tioned, I had never seen him and Robert 
together. Now I could not fail to ob- 
serve that the lawyer’s presence was like 
an incubus to my brother’s lightsome 
buoyancy. 

Madeline treated the visitor with grave 
courtesy, but two or three times I saw 
her shiver and set her lips firmly to- 
gether when he came near her. Once, 
when her hand lay upon the table near 
which she sat, Julius Stone covered it 
with his own ill-shapen palm and held it 
thus fora moment. I have never seen 
the expression of endurance more posi- 
tively marked than it was in her face at 
that time. 

The conversation was chiefly abou 
the pic-nic. 


scription of the house and grounds, and 
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Beatrice quoted the opinions of at least 
half a dozen people as to the undoubted 
elegance of their decoration for the 
occasion. 

“I did not know you lawyers had such 
good taste, Mr. Stone,” she declared. 
« Everybody said the arrangements were 
perfect.” 

“ That’s a way I have of doing things. 
Yes, miss. I have generally found that 
half-way measures don’t pay.” 

“It is a very agreeable way, at all 
events.” 

“ Much obliged, I’m sure. Yes, miss. 
And, as I was saying, half-way measures 
don’t pay. Madeline, what do you think ?” 

-« I dare say you are right,” was the 
careless answer. 

“Do you? That’s the good of a wo- 
man’s having sense. Now half the wo- 
men I’m acquainted with would have 
wanted to know what I mean by half- 
way measures, and why they don’t pay, 
and all that sort of thing. Mr. Manner- 
ing,” addressing himself to Robert, “a - 
sensible woman our Number Two here, 
sir. Yes, sir.” 

“She has need to be,” muttered 
Robert in an undertone. ; 

“« Robert,” I said, starting suddenly to 
my feet, “will you walk down to my 
lodgings with me? I believe I have 
never shown you the collection of insects 
I made in South America. I think you 
will find it rather interesting.” 

“Oh, may I go too?” cried Beatrice. 

«“ Not to-night,” I returned. «I want 
your father’s advice about arranging my 
specimens. When I get the collection 
in proper order you shall see it.” 

Robert had eagerly assented to my 
proposal, his spirits seeming to recover 
their elasticity at a bound. But just as 
we were starting out Julius Stone in- 
terposed with— 

« Just wait a minute, won’t yoo? We 
are all Mannerings together here; so 
there is no use in making any bones of 
it. Madeline and I have concluded to 
be married in a week from now. That’s 
all, sir. Yes, sir. Hope the arrange- 
ment will suit all around. What do you 
think, Mr. Mannering ?” 

“If you and Madeline have arranged 
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it so, I suppose it will do,” said Robert 
feebly, with the old, careworn look in full 
force upon his face. 

“That’s all right then—all right, sir. 
Yes, sir.” 

I glanced at Madeline. Her face was 
absolutely colorless. She had started 
up as if the announcement had taken 
her by surprise, and stood grasping the 
back of a chair. Beatrice had stolen to 
her side, looking almost as pale as her 
sister, around whom she had thrown one 
arm, as if for protection. Thus they 
were standing when we left the room. 
As soon as we were fairly out of doors, 
Robert took my arm, saying lightly, that 
“it would make our walk seem more 
like those of the old Robbie-and-Raffy 
times.” But I knew by the way his 
hand trembled upon my arm that this 
was a mere pretence, and that he really 
needed to lean upon me for support. 

“ Robbie,” I said, laying my hand 
upon his, «we used to have no secrets 
from each other in those old times. 
Don’t you remember ?” 

« Yes, I remember.” 

Then there fell a silence, broken only 
by the continuous thud of our foot-soles 
against the pavement. 

«Is there no way of saving Madeline 
from this revolting marriage ?” I broke 
out at last, hardly knowing how to make 
the attack, but thinking it might be as 
well to plunge into the midst of the 
matter at once. 

“If there were, do you think I would 
permit it to go on ?” he turned upon me, 
rather sharply. ‘ 

“You used to think I had a 
head for difficulties. Many a scrape 
have you and I pulled through together, 
Robbie. Perhaps this one may not be 
so desperate as it seems.” 

No answer from Robert. 

“If it were any ordinary perplexity, I 
am certain you would not hesitate. I 
may assume, then, that this is an extra- 
ordinary one. Let me try my skill at 
guessing. Say that it is something con- 
nected with Aunt Margaret’s legacies.” 

“Raphael, Julius Stone has been 
blabbing.” 

«No. But I have been putting this 
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and that together for some little time, 
and I could make nothing else of it. 
How did it happen ?” 

By this time we had reached the hotel 
where I had lodgings. Robert followed 
me up Stairs to my parlor, and when we 
were within locked the door. 

“Iam almost glad you have found it 
out,” he said, rumpling his hair by run- 
ning his long fingers through and through 
it. “I could never have told you, but I 
have always known it was fated to be 
found out some time. Crime always is. 
And you will not be very harsh in judg- 
ing me, Raffy ?” with an appealing hu- 
mility which reminded me of the boyish 
contrition with which he had once con- 
fessed to having destroyed my kite in a 
fit of resentment that it flew higher than 
his own. 

“No, Robert. You know better than 
to expect a harsh judgment from me,” I 
replied, quietly enough, but I felt that 
my heart was performing its duties clum- 
sily, and was hardly to be trusted with 
the work it had in hand. 

“It was all on the impulse of the 
moment. I was very much pressed for 
money, and the time when Madeline 
hoped to hear from you had gone over 
by two weeks or more. I thought you 
were tired of helping me out of my 
straits, and meant to leave me to go to 
the dogs as fast as I pleased. Then 
Aunt Margaret fell suddenly ill, and 
when I went to see her they told me she 
was making her will and I could not go 
in. But just then Julius Stone was called 
out suddenly, and I went on to her room. 
The doctor and the nurse went out at 
one door just as I went in at another. 
Aunt Margaret spoke to me, but soon 
fell off into a doze, from which I foresaw 
that she would never waken to conscious- 
ness ; and there lay the will ona table by 
her bedside. I looked it over, and found 
that there were legacies of five thousand 
dollars to each of us, Raphael, and the 
rest was given without conditions to 
Allan Stephenson. Five thousand dol- 
lars would not half free me from my 
difficulties. So, seeing how easily it 
could be done, I changed the five before 
my own thousands into fifty, and then 
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placed the paper on the bed and the pen 
as if it had fallen from Aunt Margaret’s 
hand, intending to make it appear as if 
the correction was her own work, and 
then leave the room without being seen. 
But Julius Stone came back before I 
could get away, and—and—that is how I 
came to be in his power. There has never 
been a day since that I would not have 
undone the deed by making myself a 
beggar, so help me God! But I could 


not proclaim myself a felon, and I a |’ 


Mannering too!” 

The sweat ran from his face in drops 
as he ceased speaking, and his hair, 
which he continued to comb with his 
restless fingers, lay in damp wisps upon 
his forehead, as if it had lately been im- 
mersed in water. 

Perhaps I ought to have shrunk in 
horror from this man, whose weakness 
had led him into the commission of a 
grave crime. But he was my brother, 
and I loved him. Besides, I reproached 

. myself for having ever left him alone. 
His flighty nature, all winsome as it was, 
had always needed the support of one 
stronger than itself. This support his 
wife might have given, perhaps, if she 
had been less proud and cold. Buta 
thousand things might have been that 
never are. 

«I suppose Madeline knows,” I said 
when I had grasped his hand in silent 
assurance of unchanged affection. 

«She knows that Stone holds my 
honor in his power, but she does not 
know how Allan Stephenson has been 
wronged. If she did, I think her heart 
would break,” Robert replied, gloomily. 

«Allan Stephenson must have his 
rights,” I declared, unhesitatingly. «I 
can easily spare the sum you owe him ; 
but if it required my last dollar, he 
should have it still.” 

« Must he know, then ?” 

«I think he must: I am sure he may 
be trusted. Besides, he will be Made- 

line’s husband; so that the secret which 

I would not hesitate to confide to his 

honor will be doubly guarded by his be- 
coming one of the family.” 

« But Julius Stone—” cried Robert, 
pale with terror. 
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«I know, sir. Yes, sir,” I returned, 
mimicking that worthy lawyer’s intona- 
tion and phraseology, and bringing a 
smile to Robert’s face in spite of his 
terrors. «But Julius Stone has proba- 
bly heard that the law recognizes such 
an offence as compounding a felony. I 
do not anticipate any trouble from him.” 

“I never thought of that. Raffy, you 
are a trump!” said my brother, his glad 
relief finding vent in a rain of tears.” 

Who shall aver that they were not for 
purification, and that the stain of Robert 
Mannering’s, sin was not washed from 
his soul in their gushing tide ? 

It was already late in the evening, and 
I proposed waiting until the next day 
before taking any steps regarding the 
matter in hand. But Robert entreated 
that there might be no delay. 

«“ Allan Stephenson might die in the 
night,” he said with a shiver, «and then 
restitution would be beyond our power.” 

This consideration, so urged, was all- 
powerful with me. I sent Robert home, 
bidding him drop some crumbs of com- 
fort for Madeline, and went myself to 
find Allan Stephenson. To him I made 
a full disclosure of the circumstances, 
treating my brother’s fault as tenderly 
as I could. 

«I have suspected something of this 
sort,” said Allan, “and have been pon- 
dering how I might best turn my sus- 
picion to account to save Madeline from 
Julius Stone. I hoped, however, that 
he was the cardinal offender. I know 
he has long held a grudge against me.” 

“That probably explains why Made- 
line was his choice, rather than either 
of her sisters.” 

« Perhaps so, though it never occurred 
to me that that needed explanation. As 
for your brother, he would have been 


safe from me in any event. After the 


confidence of to-night he will be doubly 
so.” 

« And trebly so, perhaps,” I answered, 
jestingly, “when you are one of the 
family.” 

“My poor Madeline! My dear, 
brave girl! How much she must have 
suffered !” 

And often during the interview he 
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kept repeating, « My dear, brave girl!” 
lingering with a loving tenderness upon 
the words. He was undoubtedly glad 
to get back the money that was his by 
right, but he seemed to think much less 
of that than that Madeline would be 
saved from Julius Stone and saved for 
him. 

On leaving him I went to Julius 
Stone’s office, through which he entered 
to his lodgings. He had not yet re- 
turned from the Manor, but I took the 
liberty of waiting for him. there. His 
evil eyes wore a look of satisfaction 
when he entered, and I heard him chuck- 
ling to himself before he became aware 
of my presence: 

«Aha! my lofty one! You had to 
come to it, didn’t you? That last kiss 
was a dainty one. You’re beginning to 
learn, I fancy, that half-way measures 
don’t go down with a certain gentleman. 
Judas! how she looked when I an- 
nounced that we had agreed upon this 
day week for our marriage !” 

He seemed to find this recollection 


vastly amusing, and broke out into noisy 


laughter. 


«You seem to be merrily inclined,” 
I remarked, stepping out of the shadow 
in which I had remained until now. 


The ! Why, am. Care 
killed a cat, and a cat is said to have 
nine lives. I have but one, so I can’t 
afford to give Care house-room.” 

« Does your boy sleep here ?” I asked, 
glancing toward a small lad who was 
snoring in acorner. 
shaking him roughly. «Be- 

gone, you young vagabond! and mind 
you are here betimes in the morning. 
Drat him! he has left the door open. 
There, we are all right now, sir. Yes, 
sir. I can see that your look means 
business proceed.” 

«You asked me once, I remember, 
if I knew Allan Stephenson. I did not 
then, but have since formed his acquaint- 
ance. It was undoubtedly in pure pleas- 
antry, and not in any wise to gratify an 
old grudge of your own, that so merry a 
gentleman as yourself compounded with 
another to prevent his gaining possession 
of the amount given him by Mrs. Stephen- 
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son’s will. But the jest, choice as it is, 
has gone quite far enough. Are you | 
ready to undo your part in the pro- 
ceeding ?” 

« Judas ! what does this mean ?” 

«It means that the biter is in danger 
of being bitten,” I retorted, severely ; 
«that Julius Stone should have known 
better than to become a compounder of 
felony ; that my brother is no more in 
your power than you are in Allan 
Stephenson’s, to whom all the circum- 
stances are known.” 

He glared upon me with a malignant 
look in his evil eyes, but I faced him 
steadily. 

“It means, too,” I went on, «that 
you are to relinquish all pursuit of Made- 
line Mannering, or you have nothing to 
hope from Allan Stephenson’s clemency.” 

“ Now, look here, sir! Maybe you 
think I was born yesterday. Yes, sir. 
Robert Mannering’s brother to pretend 
to threaten me! I wonder who has most 
need of Allan Stephenson’s clemency.” 

“It is sufficient for you that you may 
have serious need of it yourself,” I re 
plied, with cool contempt. «Besides, a 
legal inquiry into your proceedings may 
bring to light more peccadilloes than you 
called to mind at first. We shall see, at 
all events.” 

This was a random shot, but I could 
see that it struck home. 

« How much will you give to buy me 
off?” he inquired, after gnawing his lip 
a while, and looking helplessly ferocious. 

“You will get no more than you have 
already received.” 

«It won’t do; I was to have pieced 
that out with Madeline’s fortune.” 

“Feloniously obtained, and by your 
connivance. I think you will have to 
dispense with that method of piecing 
out your gains.” 

It is useless to record the remainder 
of our discourse. Enough that in all 
that followed, as in what I have related, 
the man’s spirit showed mean and das- 
tardly, without a redeeming feature. But 
he was brought to bay, and at the end 
gave the pledge I sought—that Made- 
line should be free from him, and that 
he would leave my brother in peace. 
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I may as well make an end of Julius 
Stone, now that I have my handin. He 


presently discovered that the air of Man- 


nerington was uncongenial to his health— 
or spirits, I have forgotten which—and 
removed not long afterward to the West. 
I have lately seen his name in a list of 
persons lost by a steamboat explosion 
on one of the great lakes. He was, at 
the time, a fugitive from justice, whose 
officers were in hot pursuit of him. 
Hence an exciting race, and a tragedy 
dealing death to many homes. 

That Madeline is now Mrs. Allan 
Stephenson it is perhaps unnecessary to 
record.’ I dare say that you may already 
have hastened to that conclusion. It 
would be difficult to find a better-ordered 
household than that over which she pre- 
sides, or a home where truer happiness 
dwells. Her face—upon which the in- 
scrutable look that so often puzzled me 
never appears now—is in general a per- 
fect doxology, seeming to “ Praise God, 
from whom all blessings flow.” 

With reverence be this spoken, as I 
have often heard the words reverently 
from her lips, and never more so than on 
the morning when I assured her that she 
was free from Julius Stone. 

Beatrice—my glad-hearted Beatrice — 
is still the life of the Manor, though 
generally aided in that capacity either by 
sunshine or gaslight. How long we shall 
be able to retain her as our own especial 
illuminating agent it is, however, im- 
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possible to say. Yesterday, as I was 
strolling about the grounds—I have given 
up my lodgings, and live wholly at the 
Manor now—she came dancing down an 
intersecting walk, caught me by the arm, 
and made a great parade of standing 
upon tiptoe to whisper in my ear. I 
know no reason why she might not have 
spoken aloud, for there was no one near 
to listen, but this is what she said: 
_“At last, Caleb’s invention is proved 


_ to bea grand success —and it is going to 


make him a rich man—and a great man 
too—and papa has consented—and 
mamma has said perhaps —and—and— 
I’m the happiest niece you have got in 
all the world, you dear, old, darling Uncle 
Raffy !” 

And Theo? does any one suggest ? 

Well Theo is the grand lady of the 
family. His Grace the Duke of Fluff- 
ington, when traveling in the United 
States a year ago, saw fit to form the 
acquaintance of the American branch of 
the family. His visit was a short one, 
but it was long enough to enable him 
to appreciate the captivating- graces of 
his pretty relative, Theo Mannering. 
Before leaving he was led to propose a 
more intimate connection between the 
two branches of the family. To be sure, 
it was in some sort a December-and- 
May arrangement. I doubt, however, if 
a coronet was ever worn by any woman 
with greater satisfaction than by my 
niece, the Duchess of Fluffington. 


i proverb, Vox popult vox Dei— 
«The voice of the people is the 
voice of God”—has been characterized 
by Archbishop Trench as “one which, 
shallowly interpreted, may be made to 
contain a most mischievous falsehood ; 
but, interpreted in the sense wherein no 
doubt it was spoken, holds a deepest 
truth, We must only remember,” he 
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continues, «that this ‘people’ is not the - 
populace either in high place or in low ; 
and that this ‘voice of the people’ is not 
arly momentary outcry, but the consent- 
ing testimony of the good and wise, of 
those neither brutalized by ignorance nor 
corrupted by a false cultivation, in all 
places and in all times.” 

As far as the great moral and social 


| 
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problems which have agitated the world 
from the earliest ages are concerned, this 
view is undoubtedly correct, both in the- 
ory and practice. No mere “momentary 
outcry,” no matter how widespread it 
may be, is sufficient of itself to decide 
such questions—to condemn one par- 
ticular dogma as unsound, or to impart 
to another the true spirit of inspiration. 
That the same principle should be ap- 
plied to problems of a political character 
no reasonable person will deny. There 
are but few questions concerning the 
policy of a government, whether local 
or national, which can be fully considered 
and wisely determined entirely apart from 
their social and moral aspects ; and in the 
most vital issues, such as those pertain- 
ing to the unalienable rights of man and 
to the restrictions which are necessarily 
imposed upon them for the common 
benefit of the whole community, it is 
quite impossible to draw the dividing 
line. But while no one will care to dis- 
pute the theoretical soundness of this 
view, the history of the world has shown 
that its practical application is utterly 
out of the question. This is especially 
true with respect to the political system 
which has obtained the ascendancy in 
this country, in compliance with which 
we are perforce obliged to fall back upon 
the threadbare maxim in its broadest 
and most commonplace interpretation. 
In the Old World, the divinity which, 
out of courtesy, is regarded as inherent 
in every form of government, is held to 
“hedge about” the kingly personage in 
whom is centred the sovereignty of the 
realm, and whose will is the primal source 
of power. Louis the Fourteenth fully 
comprehended the true theory of king- 
craft, and tersely expressed it in one short 
sentence: “L’Etat cest moi.” To all 
who blindly accept and meekly submit to 
its sway, the “voice of the people” is a 
mockery—the maxim Vox populi vox 
Dei a Napoleonic subterfuge, and noth- 
ing more. But according to the Ameri- 
can system, as solemnly enunciated by 
the founders of the republic, govern- 
ments are instituted among men to se- 
cure “the unalienable rights of life, 
liberty and the pursuit of happiness,” 
Vor. I1.—26 
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and in all cases they must derive. “their 
just powers from the consent of the 
governed.” By this theory the sov- 
ereignty is lodged absolutely with the 
people at large. If the forms of gov- 
ernment which they have established in 
the free and untrammeled exercise of this 
sovereign power partake in any degree 
of divine authorization, it is because 
“the voice of the people zs the voice of 
God ;” and this must hold true, notwith- 
standing that the popular will, as thus 
expressed, has not received “the con- 
senting testimony of the good and wise 
in all places and in all times.” We have 
no alternative: from the people we can 
appeal to history alone: we can only 
accept the will of the majority as the 
definite .settlement of every mooted 
point, whether it be sanctioned or con- 
demned by those who rightly arrogate to 
themselves the virtue and wisdom of the 
ages. 

A radical defect of this system, from 
which even the effete kingcraft of the 
Old World is happily free, consists in 
that it often ignores the established land- 
marks which have been kept in sight for 
centuries, venturing recklessly upon un- 
trodden and seemingly hazardous paths. 
Momentary outcries, springing from deep- 
seated prejudices or from sudden and un- 
reasonable whims of the populace, must 
of necessity prevail at times ; while the 
testimony of the good and wise is fre- 
quently ignored, and the policy of the 
government shaped: by ignorance and 
false culture. But these defects of the 
system are the inevitable accompani- 
ments of all true liberty. We must be 
content to counteract their influences as 
best we may, or reject as a whole the 
cherished theory of man’s capacity for 
self-government. The great problem 
presented for our solution, therefore, is 
the ascertainment of the popular will, as 
representing “the voice of God.” 

It might be profitable in this connec- 
tion to enter into an examination of the 
different theories which have been ad- 
vanced touching the nature and condi- 
tions of the elective franchise, the means 
whereby we have attempted this solution, 
were it not for the fact that the subject 
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has been considered from every stand- 
point, and it would be quite impossible 
to present any clearer elucidation of it 
from one altogether original and novel. 
Whether we concede that the ballot is a 
natural right, co-ordinate with and equal 
to those rights which are enumerated in 
the Declaration of Independence as 
“unalienable,” or whether we maintain 
that it is merely a technical franchise, 
and therefore to be granted or withheld 
according to the pleasure of the de facto 
sovereignty, is of no moment to our 
present object, which is simply to show 
the manner in which this most precious 
of all political privileges is exercised by 
those who are entrusted with it, and the 
estimation in which it is held by them. 
In compliance with the maxim Vor 
pepuli vox Dei, we have devised the 
scheme of universal suffrage, or what is 
practically equivalent thereto, as the basis 
of our political structure. Let us glance 
at the workings of the system, and see 
how full and faithful an expression is 
given to the popular will by an appeal to 
the arbitration of the ballot-box. 

In the first place, what is commonly 
styled “a full vote” is seldom polled, 
except on such rare occasions as Presi- 
dential elections; and even then the 
number availing themselves of the privi- 
lege fall far short of those who are en- 
titled to it. The great fluctuations in 
the popular votes of every State in the 
Union, which demonstrate this fact at a 
glance, are too familiar to the general 
reader to render it necessary to encum- 
ber these pages with anything in the 
way of a comparison for that purpose 
alone. For the purpose, however, of 
showing the relation borne by the aggre- 
gate votes to the population, the gradual 
increase of the percentage of the former 
as compared with the latter, and the 
point about which it has fluctuated dur- 
ing the past thirty years, we have pre- 
pared the tables given below. As the 
franchise has been restricted to the white 
race in almost every State, and the negro 
vote, where it is included, is of very 
trifling proportions, the negro element 
of the population has been entirely 
ignored in the calculations. In the in- 
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tervals between the regular decennial 
enumerations of the people the popula- 
tion has been carefully estimated from 
the established annual increase. Be- 
ginning with the State of ~eapanaiaatn 
we have the following result : 


THE VOTE OF PENNSYLVANIA FROM 1790 


TO 1860. 
Year, White Potu Ofice, 
1790+» 424,099 
000 569,898: 
1808...... 748,970. 
000 878,860... 
1820... 
1829 1,280, 531-000 
1835... 001,493,008 
1836......1,529,630 
1840...4.. 1,676,115, 
1841 4+. 
1844... +-.1,908, 894: 
1844... +++ 1,908,894, 
1848... 04 2,141,673 
1848... 002, 141,673+0+ 
1851 2y 317,27 eve 
1852......2,376,398 
1856.44 2,612,27 4000 
1860.44 


A comparison of these votes will show 
that during the period from 1840 to 1860 
the vote of the State was comparatively 

stationary at 16.6 per cent. of the white 
population. 

In the State of New York we have 
the following result, upon a_ similar 
basis : 

THE VoTE OF NEw YorK STATE FROM 


1789 TO 1860. 
White Total =P. 
Year, Vote. cent. 
1789.0 289,953 12,35 4.3 
592,304: 7.7 
1840... 918,699 8.7 
1820... 04-1, 332:744+ 931437 7-0 
1830... 1,873,663 251,535 3-4 
1840... «.2,378,590. +441, 
1840... 2, 378,890: 38, 34.4 
1850... 3,048,325 432,382.....14.2 


In this State we have, anil the pe- 
riod from 1840 to 1860, an average per- 
centage of 16.7, the slight excess shown, 
when compared with the percentage in 
Pennsylvania, being the result of the 
remarkably heavy votes which are usu- 
ally polled in New York city. 

We will now take the votes cast by 
the people of the whole country for the 
office of President of the United States 
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As the Presidential Electors for the 
State of South Carolina were always 
selected by the Legislature, and not by 
a popular vote, that State is excluded 
from the calculation, with reference to 
both population and vote. On this basis 


we have the following result : 


VoTE FOR PRESIDENT FROM 1836 TO 1860. 
White Popu- 
lation. 


15:977;941 

20006626, 398,906.00 vee 


A comparison of these votes during 
the period from 1840 to 1860 gives an 
average percentage of 16.7—identical 
with that of New York, and but slightly 
in excess of that of Pennsylvania, show- 
ing a general uniformity in the average 
vote throughout the country, notwith- 
standing its many fluctuations. 

If we could ascertain the exact num- 
ber of persons entitled to a vote in one 
or more States, a very interesting and 
profitable study would result from a 
comparison of these figures with the 
aggregates of the votes cast at the same 
periods of time. 
parently a hopeless one, and the only 
portion of it which we are enabled to 
accomplish satisfactorily is that which 
relates to the city of Philadelphia alone. 
This will, however, serve as an index to 
the whole country, for the people of 
Philadelphia are quite as jealous of their 
rights as are those of any other com- 
_ Munity in the United States. This is 
demonstrated by the following table, from 
which the State of South Carolina and 
the Territories are excluded, as above : 

Philadelphia. United States. 
Vote for President in 1860... 77,247 
Aggregate population 
Percentage of vote 
Male populati 
Percentage of vote 
White 


Percentage of vote.......+ 
White native populatio 
Percentage of vote... 
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cent. 


But this task is ap- 


4it 


The percentages in this table are very 
nearly the same throughout, and the 
irregularity is readily accounted for. 
The vote cast for President in 1860 was 
an unusually light one, both in the city 
of Philadelphia and in the State of Penn- 
sylvania. At the October election the 
aggregate vote of the city for members 
of Congress exceeded that cast at the 
Presidential election in November by 
nearly 5000—an occurrence which is 
perhaps without a parallel in any other 
State of the Union, at that or any other 
time. In addition to this, it should be 
remembered that Philadelphia, like every 
large city, is a great centre of the, foreign 
element of our population, among whom 
the proportion of those not entitled to 
vote is much larger than is the case with 
According 
to the census of 1860, the native white 
population of the city was but 68 per 
cent. of the aggregate, while in the 
United States at large it reached 85 per 
In view of these facts, we may 
safely regard Philadelphia as an index 
to the whole country, in attempting to 
arrive at the exact estimation in which 
the ballot is held. 

Two assessments of the voting inhabit- 
ants of the city have been made yearly— 
the first at a date several weeks previous 
to the election, and the last immediately 
preceding it. As the greater number of 
the names obtained at the extra assess- 
ments have been included in the regular 
assessments, their re-assessment being 
rendered necessary only in consequence 
of changes in residence or from kindred 
causes, the aggregate figures of the 
regular assessments are taken as exhibit- 


| ing more accurately the entire number of 


those who are entitled to the franchise. 
The exact figures for the year 1858, and 
for the period from 1863 to 1867, have 
been obtained ; but for the interval be- 
tween 1858 and 1863 every office in the 
city wherein the record should have been 
preserved has been searched in vain. It 
has been ascertained, however, that the 
assessment of 1863 fell short of that of 
1862 by about 15,000, this unprecedented 
decrease being in consequence of the 
absence from the city of great numbers 


| | 
1836.. 1, 501,298.00 
1840..| 25402, 506.00 7.3 
1852.. 3s 142,806.00 
1860.. 680, 193 0000001707 
| 
Percentage Of 17.7 
White male population. .......260, 156.++ +++ 13,539:074 
— ZO. eee 20.9 
White native male popula- i 
Percentage Of 41.2 
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of soldiers, and the disinclination mani- 
fested by many who remained at home 
to make known their names and resi- 
dences, for fear of being impressed into 
involuntary service in the army. In the 
table given below the falling off in the 
assessment of 1863 has been estimated 
at 10,000 only, in order that our calcula- 
tions may be entirely within bounds. A 
comparison of the number of registered 
voters with the highest vote cast during 
the period from 1858 to 1867 gives the 
‘following result : 


VOTE OF PHILADELPHIA FROM 1858 TO 1867. 


Yaw No. of Voters Numberwho Per 


Assessed. Voted. cent. 
1867 002 000 ove 133,268. TOT, 76 
1866... 125,838. 00 00082 
1865; 115,154 89,689.06 
89,023 00000081 
1862 116,300 69,447 60 
1861 113,100 60,838 00000054 
1860...(Congress).....110,000. 74 
1859... 106,750 52 
1858... 103,850: 60, 262.20 000 58 


A comparison of these percentages 
gives an average of 70 for the decade, 
so that it is certainly within bounds to 
claim that, in the city of Philadelphia, 
only three-fourths of those who are en- 
titled to a vote frequent the polls on 
election days. 

The result of a comparison of the 
registered voters and aggregate votes of 
New York city presents almost as un- 
fortunate a showing as in Philadelphia. 
The registry for the years 1860, 1864 and 
1867 has been ascertained, and, estimat- 
ing that of the intervening years, we 
have the following result : 


VoTE oF NEW York CITY FROM 1860 TO 


1867. 

Number Re- Numberwho Per 

gistered. Voted. cent. 
1867...(State ticket)..128,014.0+ +++ 000 00087 
1867...(City ticket)... 128,014+++ +++ 3QT ere 82 
1864...(Congress).. ...126,990+++ 
1863 123,500 
1862 120,750 
1861... + 118,000... 


1860... 
+++ 0+ 000 
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This gives an average of 72 per cent. 
for the eight years, but little in excess 
of that shown by Philadelphia, although 
some of the votes cast in New York 
city, as that for Governor in 1866, were 
much larger in proportion than any polled: 
in the former city. These, however, must 
be regarded as entirely exceptional, since 
we have seen that the vote of Philadel- 
phia varies but little from the average 
vote of the whole country. As the vote 
cast by the dominant party of the city 
of New York decides the fate of the 
State at large, and the State, in a na- 
tional contest, is the arbiter of the des- 
tinies of the whole country, New York 
city has been rendered the most hotly- 
contested point in the whole line of the 
conflict, and has therefore at times been 
the theatre of a more active and effective 
canvass than any other section of the 
United States. This was especially the 
case in 1864, 1866 and 1867, in each of 
which years the fate of a great national 
party was trembling in the balance. 

In the agricultural sections of the 
country, where the legitimate impedi- 
ments in the way of a full vote are 
greater than in large and densely-popu- 
lated cities, and where fraudulent voting 
is comparatively unknown, the proportion 
of those who habitually neglect the ex- 
ercise of their political privileges cer- 
tainly does not fall below the standard 
of the two greatest cities of the conti- 
nent, even if it does not exceed it. 

Such is the light estimation in which 
the elective franchise is held by the 
American people; and when we come 
to inquire into its causes and effects, we 
find all impartial observers, of whatever 
political faith, are in agreement upon 
one point—that our present system of 
delegate elections and nominating con- 
ventions, while its more peculiar and cor- 
rupt features are to be traced directly 
and solely to the apathy of the people, 
is in itself the cause of the continuance 
of that apathy, if it is not to be regarded 
as its original source. 

The abuses of the nominating system 
of the two great political organizations 
into which the voting population of the 


country is at present divided are so nu- 
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merous and so manifest that they do not 
require repetition. It is an undeniable 
fact that the machinery of both parties 
is, for the most part, in the hands of the 
worst elements which enter into their 
composition. Men without character 
and without principle have obtained con- 
trol of the details of these party organi- 
zations; and by their thorough know- 
ledge of all the turns and crooks, and 
their long experience in the manipulation 
of delegate elections and nominating con- 
ventions, they are enabled to maintain 
their power and to place under tribute 
almost every man, whether honest or 
dishonest, who would aspire to official 
position. This power they wield in the 
most arbitrary manner, making every 
consideration of public interest subser- 
’ vient to their own private and selfish 
aims. In short, they have reduced petty 
political trickery to an elegant and elab- 
orate science; and having mastered it 
completely, the people would appear to 
be powerless in their grasp. The only 
manner in which this glaring abuse can 
be remedied is for the better class of 
our citizens—those upon whom fall the 
heavy burdens levied by the unscrupu- 
lous “rings” of political tricksters—to 
enter into a fair and determined contest 
for the mastery. 

The remedy is certainly distasteful, 
and its practical application repulsive to 
every sentiment of respectability. But 
fortunately it is not a hopeless one, in the 
city of Philadelphia at least. Although 
but little care is taken to preserve the re- 
sults of delegate elections, we are en- 
abled to arrive at the number of qualified 
voters participating in such elections held 
under Republican auspices in two of the 
wards of Philadelphia. In 1866 there 
was a very earnest contest for the 
Councilmanic nomination in the Twenty- 
second ward, and the votes polled for 
delegates to the nominating convention 
in the interest of the rival candidates 
reached a total of 1449. Yet the Re- 
publican vote of the ward, as shown by 
that cast for Governor John W. Geary, 
was 2404; the number who participated 
in the delegate election being therefore 
but 60 per cent,of the number who sub- 
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sequently voted at the regular election, 
and certainly not more than 50 per cent. 
of all the qualified Republican voters in 
the ward. The Twenty-second is a 
rural ward; but when we go into the 
very heart of the city, we find a similar 
state of affairs existing. In the Tenth 
Ward, where the contest for the Coun- 
cilmanic nomination in 1867 was one of 
the most spirited of late years, and 
where the successful aspirant for the 
candidacy was morally certain of an 
election by an overwhelming majority, 
the delegates favoring the rival factions 
received in the aggregate but 1683 votes. 
In this ward the Republican candidate for 
Associate Judge of the Court of Com- 
mon Pleas—the lowest on the ticket, 
certain local interests, aside from _politi- 
cal questions, operating strongly to his 
prejudice—received 2382 votes, showing 
that but 70 per cent. of his supporters 
participated in the delegate election ; 
while, if we take the vote for Associate 
Judge of the Supreme Court of the 
State as a basis, the proportion is de- 
creased to a fraction above 60 per cent. 
It has been found impossible to ascer- 
tain the exact figures of any of the 
Democratic delegate elections, but dili- 
gent inquiry among leading politicians. 
of both parties in several wards has 
revealed the fact that 60 per cent. is a 
proportion seldom attained, and exceed- 
ed only in very rare and extraordinary 
cases. 

In the light afforded by these figures, 
we are certainly within bounds in placing 
the average number of qualified voters 
who participated in the delegate elections 
of their respective parties in the city of 
Philadelphia at not more than two-thirds 
of those who subsequently find their 
way to the polls at the regular elections. 
It has already been shown that the latter 
class embraces, ordinarily, not more than 
three-fourths of those who are entitled 
to the franchise. Starting out with these 
data, and making ample allowance for the 
usual majorities at both the delegate and 
regular elections, we have the following 
result, showing the utmost extent of the 
power of the “rings” in the city of 
Philadelphia : 
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Percentage of Qual- 
Number who vote at regular 
Majority who elect at regular elections. 
. Proportion of successful party who participate in 
26 


delegate electi 

Majority of the latter, who control the nominations 

and electi 14 

Thus it is that the popular will is per- 
verted by less than one-seventh of the 
voting population, and the maxim Vox 
populi vox Dei, which lies at the base 
of our political fabric, rendered almost 
as much of a mockery as it has been in 
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France. A reform is certainly needed, 
and it is as certainly possible. The 
elective franchise is regarded by the 
American people too much in the light 
of a privilege: let it assume the propor- — 
tions of a duty, the performance of which 
is incumbent upon all, and a marvelous 
change will result. A popular election 
will then become a true expression of 
“ the voice of the people,” which we can 
implicitly and safely accept as «the voice 
of God.” 


UNDER THE PINE. 
TO THE MEMORY OF HENRY TIMROD. 


ions same majestic Pine is lifted high 
_ Against the twilight sky, 
The same low, melancholy music grieves 
Amid the topmost leaves, 
As when I watched, and mused, and dreamt with him, 
Beneath these shadows dim. 


II. 


O Tree! hast thou no memory at thy core 
Of one who comes no more? 

No yearning memory of those scenes that were 
So richly calm and fair, 

When the last rays of sunset, shimmering down, 
Flashed like a royal crown? 


III. 


And he, with hand outstretched and eyes ablaze, 
Looked forth with burning gaze, 

And seemed to drink the sunset like strong wine, 
Or, hushed in trance divine, 

Hailed the first shy and tremulous glance from far 
Of Evening’s virgin star? 


IV. 
O Tree! against thy mighty trunk he laid 
His weary head; thy shade 
Stole o’er him like the first cool spell of sleep: 
It brought a peace so deep 
The unquiet passion died from out his eyes, 
As lightning from stilled skies. 
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Vv. 


And in that calm he loved to rest, and hear 
The soft wind-angels, clear 

And sweet, amongst the uppermost branches sighing: 
Voices he heard replying 

(Or so he dreamed) far up the mystic height, 
And pinions rustling light. 


VI. 


O Tree! have not his poet-touch, his dreams 
So full of heavenly gleams, 

Wrought through the folded dullness of thy bark, 
And all thy nature dark 

Stirred to slow throbbings, and the fluttering fire 
Of faint, unknown desire ? 


VII. 


At least to me there sweeps no rugged ring 
That girds the forest-king, 

No immemorial stain, or awful rent 
(The mark of tempests spent), . 

No delicate leaf, no lithe bough, vine-o’ergrown, 
No distant, flickering cone, : 


VIII. 


But speaks of him, and seems to bring once more 
The joy, the love of yore; 

But most when breathed from out the sunset-land 
The sunset airs are bland, 

That blow between the twilight and the night, 
Ere yet the stars are bright; 


IX. 


For then that quiet eve comes back to me, 
When, deeply, thrillingly, 

He spake of lofty hopes which vanquish Death ; ; 
And on his mortal breath 

A language of immortal meanings hung, 
That fired his heart and tongue. 


x. 


For then unearthly breezes stir and sigh, 
Murmuring, “Look up! ’tis I: 
Thy friend is near thee! Ah, thou canst not see! 
, And through the sacred Tree 
Passes what seems a wild and sentient thrill— 
Passes, and all is still !— 
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XI. 
Still as the grave which holds his tranquil form, 
Hushed after many a storm— 
Still as the calm that crowns his marble brow, 
No pain can wrinkle now— . 
Still as the peace—pathetic peace of God— 


That wraps the holy sod, 


XII. 


Where every flower from our dead minstrel’s dust 
Should bloom, a type of trust— 

That faith which waxed to wings of heavenward might 
To bear his soul from night— 

That faith, dear Christ! whereby we pray to meet | 


His spirit at God’s feet! 


UR neighbor, Slenderlegs, dropped 
in to see us last evening, and as 
usual began discoursing about his health. 

«It’s amazing strange I can’t do any- 
thing,” said he: “why, I eat two-thirds 
as much as Ironribs, across the street, 
but while I can do nothing more than 
crawl down town and back, he can work 
as long as a ’bus horse, and then be as 
chirrupy as a cricket.” 

«“ Two-thirds as much, eh ?” said we ; 
“why don’t you cram down the other 
third ?” 

«“ Can’t do it,” responded Slenderlegs. 
« Somehow, there is a poor draft to my 
system, and if I stuff in a particle too 
much fuel, the grates choke, the smoke- 
flues soot up, I all but freeze inside 
my own skin, and barely get together 
Strength enough to eat and breathe.” 

“Maybe,” was our response, “you 
don’t realize what a sight of strength it 
takes barely to live on, barely to do the 
vital work of the body—breathing, di- 
gesting, etc.’ 

“Why, how much ?” said he, looking 
up. 


STRENGTH, AND HOW TO 
ABOUT STRENGTH. 
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“Well, the strength daily used up in 
work inside your body is. more than 
twice what you would have to expend in 
mauling down stones in the street for 
ten hours, with a rammer weighing 
seventy-five pounds.” 

“You don’t mean it!” ejaculated 
Slenderlegs, shifting his position so as 
to shade his eyes from the gaslight. 

«Sure as science,” we continued: 
“the one-third more that Jronribs eats 
than you eat is just what he works on, 
and is all he zeeds to work on. It takes 
as much victuals to keep you alive as 
him: the trouble is, you can’t eat more 
than just enough to keep alive on, while 
he can eat enough for that and to work 
on too.” 

« Well,” resumed he, «“there’s some 
comfort in thinking that my victuals have 
to work somehow, even if they don’t 
earn money. As you state it, man is 


| pretty much like a watch, in that it takes 


more power to keep his inside works in 
motion than to make his hands go.” 

« Exactly,” we responded ; “and be- 
sides this vital use to which we put so 
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much of our strength, we have to employ 
a good deal at what may be called Zer- 
sonal use, before we can devote any of 
it to proper work.” 

« Yes, yes, I realize that—taking care 
of the body, looking after the mind, little 
social duties, and such like. How those 
trifling affairs do take up the strength ! 
My canary bird and myself get all fagged 
out by sunset at activities of about equal 
importance ; and the other afternoon I 
saw a little baby boy lie down on the 
carpet, tired with just attending to him- 
self, and fall asleep in a minute.” 

We went on didactically: «Man has 
to use more of his strength at such con- 
cerns than any other animal, and of 
course can reserve relatively less of his 
total sum of strength for proper work.” 

“ Precisely,” chimed in Slenderlegs, 
his face lighting up. “I remember look- 
ing out of my chamber window, last sum- 
mer, in the country, upon a steep pasture 
hill-side close at hand, and noting how 
little an ox there had to do when he got 
up in the morning. He lumbered up, 
stretched, swung his tail about, and the 
work was all done. But before I got 
equipped, what stepping hither and 
thither, what taking up and putting down 
of toilet articles, what washings and 
wipings, and brushing of hair, and shav- 
ing, and dusting of clothes, and minute 
touches here and there, had all to be 
thought of and attended to! It’s ter- 
rible hard work to dress so on an empty 
stomach !” 

«“ Well, it’s just that way all day long,” 
ourself continued. “How many words 
we speak, how many times we get up 
and sit down, run across the street or up 
stairs and down, bow to a hundred ac- 
quaintances on our way down town; 
how many things we have to think of — 
trifling things, not in the way of busi- 
ness; all of which draw upon our re- 
servoir of strength at a thousand unsus- 
pected faucets of discharge !” 

«“ Well, now, neighbor,” said Slender- 
legs, “these things people in general 
don’t think of, but they ought to think 
of them. These vital and personal uses 
of strength stand before any and all 
others ; yet everybody is rushing all his 
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strength into his work, as if that were 
its only use. Why don’t you set pen to 
paper and tell everybody how to use his 
strength as it should be used? I’ll read 
your article, if nobody else will.” 

Upon this hint we now, courteous 
reader, essay to speak. Will you, too, 
read our article, unless you happen to 
belong the family of Ironribs and are 
tough as sealskin? And, forasmuch as 
the working fraction of your strength is, 
as above noted, so small at the utmost, 
and the liability to overdo is, therefore, 
so imminent, we shall first, in our dis- 
cussion of man’s strength, speak of 


ITS USE TO EXCESS. 


The great social or industrial sin of our 
American people is, that they habitually do 
toomuch. They are the hardest-worked 
community on the face of the earth, and 
a community most emphatically and seri- 
ously overworked. The statement is in 
nowise an over-statement. One who has 
not had the opportunity of observing 
the laboring habits of other peoples can 
hardly realize at what high pressure our 
industry goes on. It is not so much 
that we work more hours, as that we 
work at so much greater speed. The 
American artisan, on the average, ac- 
complishes a third more daily than the 
imported workman of almost whatever 
nationality. Nor do we cut short the 
hours of labor A day’s work with us 
is, at the shortest, ten hours long, and in 
the winter entrenches upon the night at 
both ends. Food-taking and other in- 
dispensable offices are crowded into the 
least possible space, and some of them 
are heinously neglected for sheer « want 
of time.” Multitudes of our laborers 
get so tired during the day as to be be- 
yond the power of enjoying anything 
during the evening except a motionless 
sit-down in the easy-chair, and frequently 
so tired as not to sleep well during the 
night. Anything like a general habit of 
amusement is unknown. The holidays, 
of which we have few beyond the par- 
allel of almost any other people, are not 
observed, even when they occur, by 
more than a partial and limited cessation 
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of labor; Half our farmers hoe corn or 
make hay all day on the Fourth of July ; 
and our lumbermen and wood-choppers 
swing the axe through Christmas almost 
toa man. Nothing but Sunday, indeed, 
puts a stop to the rush of business. 

This is the case in all departments. 
Our mills and factories run twelve hours 
a day ; our iron-working establishments 
press on their labor from week’s end to 
week’s end with alternating gangs of 
night and day hands; sewing women 
are mewed up at their terrible business 
from seven o’clock in the morning to 
eight in the evening; clerks of both 
sexes are confined as long ; our “best” 
public schools break down their choicest 
pupils with overwhelming tasks ; our col- 
leges and theological seminaries graduate 
their first scholars almost dead; pro- 
fessional men of every grade, if men of 
ability, are tasked beyond endurance ; 
and instead of working less, everybody 
is pressing on to work more and work 
harder than ever before. 

The effects of this great excess of 
labor, as exerted upon the health and 
physical condition of our people, are 
_ just what might be anticipated, and may 

be seen most clearly upon comparison 
of our population with those from which 
we are derived. As compared with any 
of these, we are gaunt and cadaverous. 
All our adipose tissues are burned up in 
the fires of our over-activity. What 
in them is rounded muscle in us is at- 
tenuated cat-gut string. Those forms of 
unhealth which most directly and legiti- 
mately result from overwork—namely, 
nervous diseases and ailments—are dif- 
fused among us, in acuteness, variety 
and numbers, beyond equal comparison 
with any other people. Neuralgias make 
their abiding-place of torment in mil- 
lions of our population. Our proportion 
of insane is above the average already, 
and is augmenting more rapidly than the 
general census of the people. ~ 

In particular, as the result of the ex- 
cessive drain of strength to the brain 
and muscles induced by such stress of 
labor, the visceral system—the organs 
chiefly concerned in the vital processes of 
alimentation, among the larger proportion 
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of our people—suffers from a very seri- 
ous loss of efficiency. Dyspepsia in 
numerous forms is well-nigh universal ; 
resulting, first, from the hard service put _ 
upon the stomach in working up ma- 
terial against the waste of so much 
labor; and, secondly, from the with- 
drawal from it of the vital force essential 
to its effectiveness. Chronic bowel dis- 
turbance or inefficiency is common to a 
large portion of our adult population. 
Constipation as a constant habit afflicts 
us in millions. Pills are swallowed by 
billions annually; whereas what the 
excretory system needs is the store of 
vital energy stolen from it for purposes 
of labor. Consumption kills us off in 
hundreds of thousands annually, and we 
ease our consciences by cursing the 
climate ; while thirty-three per cent. of 
the cases result, proximately or remotely, 
from excessive toil. Uterine difficulties, 
with legions of associated maladies, are 
as characteristic of American women as 
imperfections of the teeth in both sexes ; 
nearly all traceable, late or soon, to the 
high-pressure life of care and labor en- 
tailed upon them by our civilization. 
These various observations do not 
apply equally to all parts of our popu- 
lation. They have special reference to 
the Northern and North-eastern com- 
munities ; but are nevertheless, in their 
whole extent, applicable to the whole 
people. more directly and generally than 
they would be to any other nationality. 
That these characteristic national in- 
firmities are referred to their true cause, 
as above, appears from the leading class 
of remedies employed by our medical 
practitioners. These are ¢onics—tonics, 
animal, vegetable and mineral, solid, 
liquid and gaseous, in hundreds of 
different forms, and in constantly suc- 
ceeding variety. The same appears 
from that standing recommendation of 
the faculty to so large a proportion of 
their patients—namely, to travel; the 
philosophy and intent of which really 
are to drive the ailing from their busi- 
ness and their cares; and which, as 
might be anticipated under the circum- 
stances, proves to be a remedial instru- 
mentality of the highest efficiency. 
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Now, to a certain extent and for some 
classes of people, overwork is a thing 
inevitable. Farming, for example, can- 
not, in these latitudes at least, and not 
anywhere in fact, be carried on without 
at times compelling its workers to do 
a good deal more than is healthy. The 
same is true of service at many of the 
trades, and especially true of housework. 
Furthermore, multitudes are born into 
the world with so slender a stock of 
health that they cannot do anything 
without suffering from it, and yet are so 
circumstanced financially that they are 
obliged to do something, and perhaps a 
good deal. These, so long as they live, 
are harassed with ails and aches, and are 
generally killed off comparatively young 
at the latest. But the overwork upon 
which we are commenting as being the 
great offence of our people is not of this 
character for the greater part. It is, in 
fact, a thing avoidable—a thing not ne- 
cessitated by their situation. We are 
getting rich, already, faster than any 
other nation, and we are making haste 
to get rich a great deal faster. Already 
we eat better food, occupy more stylish 
and comfortable houses, wear more costly 
clothes, than any other people that ever 
existed; and we are making furious 
haste to live better still in all these re- 
gards. Whatever improvement in our 
condition can be effected by hard work 
and lavish expenditure we are pushing 
on to make, in all directions and in the 
shortest time. 

Just here, then, is where we overleap 
ourselves. We have a ton’s weight to 
lift, and we burst a blood-vessel trying to 
lift it all at once. It is absolutely certain 
that a man, or any number of men, can 
accomplish the greatest amount in a 
given time by working not quite up to 
the limit of their full laboring capacity ; 
provided, of course, the strength thus 
reserved is not frittered away in trifles 
or dissipations, but is turned by all ju- 
dicious means into the channel of vital 
and physical recuperation. It is a mat- 
ter of common remark that when our 
Congress sits up all night or trespasses 
upon the hours required for rest, the 
progress of legislation is visibly retarded 
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by it. The members get the dyspepsia 
or headache, grow ill-tempered, lose their 
mental edge, and rarely are fit for work 
again until the next Monday morning. 
A man working within the limit of his 
strength will actually accomplish more 
even in a single year than one who over- 
works and thereby exhausts his vital 
forces. But the advantage becomes far 
greater when a long period of years is 
taken into account. In nearly every de- 
partment of labor, and in every depart- 
ment in which judgment and skill are 
required, a workman becomes more 
valuable as he acquires larger experi- 
ence, and more responsible the longer 
he is at the business, at least up to the 
time of failing strength and efficiency ; 
so that the maintenance of his strength 
and efficiency for the greatest possible 
length of time becomes a matter of great 
importance. Generally speaking, men 
do not come to lay vigorous and skillful 
hold upon the business and labors of 
life before the twentieth year. If they 
get worn out at thirty-five, the world 
realizes from them only fifteen years of 
efficiency ; but if by moderation of labor 
they carry the burden to sixty, the world 
is gainer by forty years of their work. 
Aside from this, it is doubtless in gene- 
ral, though not always, morally wrong to 
work beyond our strength, as may be 
legitimately inferred from its commonly 
resulting in suffering to both body and 
mind. 

It nowise contravenes the views above 
presented as to our overworking that we 
are not a short-lived people. We have, 
as the result of several circumstances, 
higher comforts and more favorable con- 
ditions for living than almost any other 
community ; and in virtue of these can 
carry a heavier burden of labor for a 
longer time than any other, and when at 
length broken down for labor, are still 
able, in virtue of the same comforts, to 
keep alive a long while. But there are 
a great number among us who com- 
paratively early in life come to the end 
of their vigorous working days, and who 
occupy themselves mainly in recounting 
what they once could accomplish, and in 
bewailing the ignorance and folly of their 
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former over-exertion. These, are, for 
practical purposes, worse than killed off. 
They waste the substance of the world 
by living, and their living brings the ma- 
jority of them no happiness. 

What now is to be done? By what 
means is the great evil of intemperate 
labor to be abated? The great mass of 
workers are conscious that their burden 
is too heavy —that it is heavier than it 
need be. This consciousness manifests 
itself variously ; as, for example, in the 
general movement for the reduction of 
the working day from ten hours to eight. 
Nothing, however, seems to be brought 
about. Nobody seems to know what a 
fair day’s work is. Nobody seems willing 
to stop working long enough to ascer- 
tain by inquiry or exact experiment how 
many hours a day men, on the average, 
can labor without detriment to their 
health. This fundamental fact may be 
known of certain sorts, but not of the 
great majority, of occupations. Accord- 
ingly, no scientific basis for general and 
intelligent action exists. Experiments 
some years ago conducted went to show 
that for common men— Englishmen in 
the experiments referred to—two hun- 
‘dred foot-tons is a good day’s work, a 
foot-ton being the abbreviated expres- 
sion for the power required to raise one 
ton one foot. But it is not yet deter- 
mined, and was not sought for in the in- 
‘vestigation, how many hours’ work at 
different sorts of labor are equivalent to 
two hundred foot-tons, so that practi- 
cally we are no wiser than before. Ob- 
viously, only a’most elaborate series of 
experiments could avail for valuable and 
comprehensive results. 

The assumption of eight hours, or in- 
deed of any definite number, for the 


working day, will not give satisfaction to 


all classes of laborers, for there are 
many occupations at which men can 
work more than eight hours without 


-serious physical exhaustion, though it 


may be doubted whether, from intellec- 
‘tual considerations and necessities for 


‘moral culture, more than eight hours 
‘daily should , habitually be employed for 


labor by any class of hand-workers 
soever.. On the other hand, there are 
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some occupations at which men cannot © 
work eight hours continuously and ha- 
bitually ; as, for example, iron-puddling, 
heavy sledging in machine-shops, and 
mowing, week in and week out. Ac- 
cordingly, some workers want a reduc- 
tion, others do not: manufacturers and 
master-workmen of nearly all sorts 
would have the day as long as now, 
since any reduction will tend to lessen 
their profits, by keeping their capital idle 
for a longer proportion of the time. 
Meantime, old habits are strong: the 
public are indifferent about general re- 
form, each man caring only or mainly 
for himself and his occupation; the 
matter gets mixed up with politics and 
serves as a hobby-horse for demagogues ; 
and the right sort of men to make the 
change, if change is actually needed, let 
it studiously alone. 

The case is substantially the same as 
regards reform in the working practice 
of schools, colleges and the professions. 
Nobody seems to know what ought to 
be done or whether anything can be 
done. Now and then, when a Douglas 
dies, and the physicians all testify that 
he is killed by overwork, or a Theodore 
Parker, on an untimely death-bed, cries, 
«Oh that I had found some one, some 
man or some book, to teach me the art 
of life—how to take rest and take ex- 
ercise !”” the newspapers read a homily 
to the public on the duty of doing less, 
and that is the end of it. Nothing is 
done in a general way, on a broad scale, 
and so as to affect the habits of the 
people as a whole. 

It is obvious, therefore, that whatever 
reform is made in this concern, as mat- 
ters stand, must be made by the indi- 
vidual worker for himself, for his own 
preservation, and without waiting for his 
guild or profession to move together and 
with him. If the farmer finds that he 
is working beyond his strength, that he 
is losing flesh and appetite in conse- 
quence, and getting rheumatic and stiff, 
he must plan his work so as to do less. 
He must not “dung out” so much corn- 
land that he must work at “covering” an 
hour after sunset : he must not cut down 
so much grass in the forenoon that he 
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cannot get it all cocked up before eight 
o’clock in the evening. “But the work 
must be done!” he exclaims. Well, 
perhaps it must, but he must not do it. 
He must not do it—first, because if he 
does, he will lose more than he gains, 
not for this year alone, but for all the 
rest of his life; and, secondly, because 
his doing it will take from him, or tend 
to take from him, with his health, that 
susceptibility of enjoyment which alone 
makes life desirable. If he cannot do 
it without such excessive exertion, we 
repeat, he must not do it atall. He has 
no right to make others do it—do it to 
the same excess: no right to make those 
do it, even if they are willing to do it— 
young hired men or his boys—who do 
not know what an evil doing too much 
is. Be it observed, we do not bid the 
farmer do less than he really will if he 
goes forward and overworks as specified : 
we ask him rather so to manage as to do 
more and be richer in the long run. This 
excessive overwork can, in the larger 
part, be obviated by careful adjustments 
of labor, prudent foresight, and a deter- 
mination not to do at all hazards more 
than the strength will allow. It is of 
course a bitter thing, when labor presses 
and the fruits of the year’s toil seem 
hanging upon the work in advance, not 
to go forward and do it at whatever cer- 
tainty of exhaustion and risk of serious 
bodily damage. But even in such ex- 
treme cases it is believed that the ulti- 
mate advantage will be with him who 
stays his hand and saves his health. 
These views apply to workers in all 
departments of labor—to masons, car- 
penters, blacksmiths, ship-builders ; to 
school-teachers, doctors, lawyers, minis- 
ters, students and professional men of 
all grades. Laborers in these depart- 
ments, in so far as they are independent, 
May, as just suggested, by the exercise 
of determination and resolute purpose 
and forecast, regulate their duties to 
their capacities. They can refuse to un- 
dertake to do more than their health will 
allow—a measure which they can all 
learn to judge pretty accurately of by a 
little observation. In so far as they are 
in a state of subordination or depend- 
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ency, they can still reach the same end . 
by express stipulation at the outset for 
days of respite, or the remission of an 
hour each day, or exemption from the 
hardest parts of the work with corre- 
spondent reduction in pay. The lawyer 
can say to his client, «I cannot under- 
take your case: I have as much as I 
can safely attempt to carry. I regret it, 
but it cannot be otherwise.” The min- 
ister can say to the people who propose 
to settle him, «I cannot preach twice on 
Sunday: I cannot undertake it. I will 
give you one sermon, as good as I can 
make, every Sabbath forenoon, except 
that, on every fifth service-day, I shall 
be at liberty to exchange.” Suppose he 
loses his place by this means. Better 
lose that than lose his voice, his diges- 
tion or his life, as hundreds are losing 
from want of courage to stipulate as 
above, and as their consciences tell them 
they should. 

The school-teacher, likewise, who 
finds his labor too arduous, if engaged 
in ordinary country district service may 
arrange with the agent or the committee 
to drop one day of duty from the week, 
the deficiency being made good by an 
extra week or more at the end of the 
regular school term. If in the service 
of city schools, he may still be able to 
secure remission by suitable representa- 
tions at headquarters, by having the 
daily session close an hour earlier than 
usual, or by engaging an assistant him- 
self for a fraction of the day—a thing 
that can easily be done in cities. The 
student who, by reason of a “poor fit” 
or necessary absence from the school 
or college, finds he cannot keep up with 
all his classes without straining his eyes 
or impairing his digestion with over- 
study, should by all means drop one 
study, or more if necessary, or fall back 
a year, rather than work on. The 
professional writer, also, having once 
learned how long he can hold the pen 
daily without detriment, should bind 
himself by a vow never to overrun this 
time, however urgent be the press of 
thought at its expiration, and however 
fresh and vigorous he may feel, as he 
should feel to the last, in the heat and 
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- excitement of composition. Every min- 


ute he works beyond this time tires him 
more than every hour before, and makes 
cuts and gashes in his constitution that 
days of rest will hardly make whole. 
The housewife has equal need with 
any of the forementioned to learn the 
great lesson how much she can do, and 
to cultivate the resolution to do no more. 
When she has done all she safely can 


without running the risk of over-exhaus- 


tion, then, however dusty the parlor car- 
pet may be, however soiled the paint of 
the dining-room, however tumbled up the 
wardrobe, however big a mess of fat is 
waiting to be tryed out, however much 
her dresses need fixing and her old- 
fashioned bonnet revamping, let her have 
the courage to let these all have the go- 
by until she can rally strength or can 
hire help to do them without the risk of 
getting sick. This is indeed a bitter 
prescription, but it is wholesome. Sick- 
ness in a family is worse than dust or 
stain or disorder, and considerable de- 
privation of comfort even, for it involves 
all these, and a good deal more that is 
disagreeable and painful. 

It is quite unnecessary to go on with 
further detail as to the modes in which 
respite from overwork may be secured, 
or the parties who should make effort to 
secure it. In each department of labor 
those will see clearest and know best 
how this thing can be done who do busi- 
ness in that department. We seek only to 
impress the necessity and duty as deeply 
as possible on the mind of every worker 
of his carrying a constant thought and 
sleepless vigilance against this encroach- 
ing and destructive habit, that is laying 
low so many of our best laborers in all 
the fields of industry. The temptation 
to overdo is exceeding strong on various 
accounts. Work has its own peculiar 
exhilaration and excitement, which tend 
to carry whoever engages in it beyond 
his actual available strength, feeding on 
brain and muscle and nerve to sustain 
the flame. The worker cannot stop, or 
feels that he cannot. When his physi- 
cians expostulated with Sir Walter Scott 
for working on thus to sure destruction, 
he replied, «You talk as if Molly were 
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to put the kettle on the fire and should 
say, ‘There, don’t boil.’” He had kin- 
dled such a fever of irritability and mor- 
bid excitement in his brain by overtaxing 
it that rest became impossible—impossi- 
ble with the moral force brought to bear 
to secure it. Then, again, the worker 
in any department has a pride not to 
fall behind: he is ashamed to confess 
himself unequal to his fellows, and in 
many cases iays down his life a sacrifice 
to his pride. Further, the consequences 
of over-exertion are not generally imme- 
diate, at least not immediate in their 
worst forms; and accordingly there is 
almost always a hope secretly cherished 
of eluding them, of stopping in time to 
rescue the constitution from wreck and 
health from complete foundering—a hope 
in too many instances delusive and bit- 
terly disappointed. 

Worst of all, from miscalculations, 
from attempting to carry the burden of a 
family with its multifarious expenses and 
toils, when neither financial nor hygienic 
considerations would allow, multitudes 
put themselves in a position where res- 
pite seems, and probably is, out of the 
question. They must work on or see 
their families beggars, and they will work 
to death rather than submit to live and 
see that. This is doubtless the produc- 
tive spring of the far greater proportion 
of the overwork pushed to the extremes 
that kill. There is no remedy or pre- 
ventive for such cases other than the 
creation of a public sentiment and pub- 
lic habit intolerant of invalid and sub- 
stantially pauper marriages. So long 
as men will marry with only a slender 
stock of health, and with no property 
laid up against a possible day of want, 
so long will there be some, and many, 
compelled to work when they are not 
able to work, and killed at length for 
lack of the rest they are not able to 
take. 

Casting out of the account examples 
of the last-mentioned class, with perhaps 
some others of measurably correspondent 
urgency, there remains the large majority 
of cases of overwork which can be pre- 
vented by resolution or obviated by dis- 
cretion and forethought. As implied in 
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a preceding paragraph, there must be 
some settled principles of procedure 
upon which to base corrective action. 
And in the first place, it will not an- 
swer to trust to sensations alone. The 
minister, all wrought up with the excite- 
ment of composition, will feel strong 
enough to work ten hours at a heat 
on his sermon, bolstering his nerves with 
a strong cup of tea or coffee now and 
then. «He does not feel tired. He is 
iu nowise exhausted.” He feels rather 
as though he could fling anybody down 
stairs who ventures to break in upon 
him with expostulation at his overwork. 
But, minister though he be, he is com- 
mitting a greater sin, if working at the 
rate indicated, than any he is forging 
thunderbolts against. He might kzow 
it, even if he cannot /ee/ it at the time. 
He must remember what penance he 
pays next day, and for the whole next 
week perhaps. He must know that no 
human being ever was so constituted as 
to labor at such a rate on such work. 
When it has been demonstrated that 
three hours of steady, rapid writing pro- 
duce a greater destruction of nerve tis- 
sues than ten hours of hard mechanical 
labor, and this fact has been proclaimed 
by the public press and even in the 
common-school physiologies, there is no 
adequate excuse for a man who will go 
on and commit suicide by writing ser- 
mons or magazine articles, or working 
up a law-case, at the rate of ten hours a 
day. Very few men indeed, who work 
with rapidity, can be justified in laboring 
more than five hours a day at any ardu- 
ous intellectual avocation. 

Men who are tempted to overdo must 
work dy the clock. They must resolve 
beforehand, in cool blood, and when not 
wrought upon by temptation to set the 
bound too far, that they will work only 
so long, and then, whether they have got 
half through, whether they have got 
half so much done as they expected, 
they will stop. Furthermore, they must 
resolve and determine, and make it a 
matter of most serious duty, not to 
work too fast. It is possible for a man 
to cut short his hours of labor, and then 
make the matter worse by working with 
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greater intensity than before. A horse 
may be driven forty-five miles a day for 
a month together, but sixteen miles in 
one hour might ruin him for a season, if 
not for life. Euler, the great geometer, 
in his young manhood, once drove 
through to completion in three days a 
mathematical calculation for the per- 
formance of which his brother acade- 
micians demanded four months, and 
brought on.by it a paftial paralysis of 
the optic nerve, which made him two- 
thirds blind all the rest of his life. 
Horace Mann attempted to carry on his 
own shoulders a bankrupt college that 
was started too soon, located in the 
wrong place and paralyzed by the oppo- 
sition or indifference of a surrounding 
hostile population ; and so, after doing 
the work of half a dozen men, lay down 
just after a college commencement and 
died of sheer exhaustion. 

It is doubtless true that some things 
can be done only by tremendous bursts 
of labor. The brain-work of some men, 
especially those who belong to the class 
of geniuses, would seem to be done 
somewhat after the manner of that 
powerful engine of the laboratory, the 
calorimotor. The various materials are 
slowly aggregated and put away in their 
respective receptacles, the process going 
on half unconsciously on the part of the 
operator ; when, on a sudden, prepara- 
tion being complete, by some slightest 
touch, the contacts are closed, the mo- 
ment of combustion comes, and straight- 
way gold, silver, iron, stone, and all re- 
fractory materials are fused, mingled, 
recast, and put forth for all the world 
to wonder at in their new-created forms ; 
which done, the chemical engine sinks 
into rust and inaction for months. 
Workers of this style must be suffered - 
to do things in their own way. But 
average people can regulate the time, 
manner and degree of their work, and 
still do their work well; and it is for 
these and for ourselves that our pre- 
scriptions are intended. 

It is hardly necessary to say that our 
suggestions are not offered as of any 
value to those individuals who are not 
liable to. suffer from overdoing, of whom 
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there are many in the world. There are 
some men so heavily organized, who think 
so slow and move so slow, that the day 
at its greatest length, anywhere below 
the sixtieth parallel of latitude, is hardly 
long enough for them to get tired in. 
Others there are of such muscular force 
and such exhaustless fund of vital energy 
that no amount of labor exhausts them : 
they “don’t know what it is to feel 
tired :” they can work when they please, 
and as long as they please, and poke as 
much fun as they please at “rules” for 
judicious working, and point to their 
own impunity for justification in so doing. 
Mr. Webster never was done with his 
praises of the two or three hours before 
breakfast as the best time for work, 
when the stomach is empty and the head 
clear. Just as if ordinary mortals could 
stand it to write State papers and work 
up law-suits on an empty stomach! Mr. 
Beecher confesses that when he has any 
important labor on his hands, his appe- 
tite all leaves him ; whereupon he sets in to 
the work and finishes it, and attends to 
eating afterward. He can do this without 
sensible harm, because he carries such a 
prodigious fund of reserved physical 
power to draw upon, but not over one 
man in a million could find such a course 
anything else than speedy suicide. It is 
much to be regretted that these immense 
men do not understand their own case 
and the case of ordinary mortals better 
than to make public statement and re- 
commendation of their working habits 
as suitable for imitation by the million. 
Still others there are, and a greater num-\ 
ber, who are born lazy. They are natural 
shirks. Not only overdoing, but doing 
at all, is a violence to their feelings, if 
not their very organization. These per- 


-sons are certainly not happily consti- 


tuted, but the good associated with their 
evil is, that they do not wear out fast: 
they accomplish only a little in a year, 
but they generally live a good many 
years, and repeat that little many times. 

But there are, as compared with all 
these, a very great number of persons 
of limited strength, of inherited feeble- 
ness of constitution, of nervous irrita- 
bility, of quick sensibilities, who get in- 
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terested or totally absorbed in. whatever 
they do, to whom, with multitudes more 
that need not be specified, it becomes a 
matter of the very first importance to 
ascertain, by careful observation of 
themselves and exact estimate of their 
work from day to day, precisely how 
much they can do, and to establish cer- 
tain fixed bounds beyond which they 
will not pass under the pressure of how- 
ever great temptation. There are mul- 
titudes whose very life depends upon the 
formation of such habits; and larger 
multitudes the continuation of whose 
usefulness and happiness is directly con- 
tingent thereupon. To the far larger 
proportion of all workers it is a matter 
of consequence that the impression and 
conviction be firmly set upon and fixed 
in their minds that to get tired is, so far 
as it goes, to get sick. Exhaustion is 
sickness—a sickness all over—and is to 
be deprecated and avoided as zealously 
as any other sickness. 

As of workers, so of overworkers, 
there are two general classes—those of 
the hand and those of the head; both 
of which grand divisions pass into each 
other by quite insensible gradations, but 
which may, without great impropriety, 
be regarded as substantially defined one 
from the other. The definition is prac- 
tically important, since both the precau- 
tions and the remedies adapted to each 
are substantially different. The hand- 
worker who has exerted himself too 
much has comparatively little else to do 
than to rest, unless he has brought on 
positive sickness, in which case he passes 
into the hands of the doctor, and there- 
fore out of ours. The exhaustion of 
mere physical toil takes on recuperation 
with comparative readiness, unless it is 
so profound as to affect some of the 
great vital functions, as digestion, etc. 
The healthy teamster, or wood-chopper, 
or stevedore, or stone-cutter, or carpenter, 
can hardly get so tired that a day’s rest, 
with the night’s sleep on both sides of 
it, will not make him «feel as good as 
new.” He should remember two things, 


however : first, that after a day of pro- 
digious and excessive labor he never 
will be as good as new. The crack such 
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a day’s work makes in the constitution 
can no more be mended than a crack in 
a glass globe can be patched up good as 
new. Every time such a day’s toil is 
repeated the seam opens a longer cleft. 
He does not know it—he cannot realize 
it: he has no nice habit of analyzing 
sensations and marking the toning-down 
of his vital processes. But he will 
find that Nature will keep the tally, 
and make a deeper and deeper scratch 
each time into the crystal and brittle 
receptacles of his life. Sit down bya 
parcel of decrepit, used-up workers and 
listen. This drayman brought on the 
rheumatism that has warped him up like 
a cedar shingle by “carting a double day’s 
work of flour from the ship Ceres.” 
That blacksmith never had a well day 
“after he stayed up all night and tired 
a pair of cart-wheels that were to go to 
Boston next day.” This farmer “melted 
himself mowing, the third day running, 
in the sun.” This housewife never has 
“digested a mouthful of victuals in any 
comfort since she wove her great parlor 
carpet in nine days.” That one brought 
on bleeding at the lungs “making forty- 
two cheese in the hottest summer ever 


known.” No, they don’t get over it. 
They never will. This is a truth that 
every worker is profoundly interested to 
know and realize to the full, and shape 
his practice and form his settled habits 
by. 
Secondly, the worker who has greatly 
overdone at any sort of labor should 
remember that at precisely that sort of 
labor he will be for a long time least in 
condition to engage. The man who has 
brought on an attack of sciatic rheuma- 
tism by walking forty-seven miles in a 
day, and has “got over it,” will be more 
likely to bring it on, worse than before, 
by twenty-five miles a day than by the 
equivalent of that amount of work at 
threshing grain or planing boards or 
hewing logs. The ship-carpenter who 
has wrenched his back laying the keel 
of a vessel will find for a great while 
that he cannot lay so strong a hold as 
before upon the heavy bulks of timber— 
that he can do “as much again” at walk- 
ing or heavy hammering, or almost any- 
thing else than the old work. This law 
holds almost universally, and. is of obvi- 
ous practical importance to be borne in 
mind. 


OF WOODCOCKS, AND THE KILLING OF THEM. — 


OODCOCK shooting is pretty 

much the same kind of sport in 
all countries, with very slight variations. 
The woodcock himself is the rarest of 
game birds, and affords the genuine 
hunter a fine satisfaction, such as he 
does not realize from the pursuit and 
bagging of any other sort of game. He 
is the jewel of the field; and the right 
man will travel a hundred miles to the 
ground whe?e he makes his Aadzta¢ for 
the nonce, and think nothing of a twenty- 
mile walk during the day when he is 
after this costly quarry. Most other 
birds are comparatively easy to find and 
not over difficult to kill; but one must 

Von. 


be something of a naturalist, and toler- 
ably well-skilled in woodcraft to boot, 
before he can hunt the woodcock with 
success. It is necessary to know when 
he will arrive at a given locality, and 
what are his haunts, habits and ways of 
life in general, and to be especially 
familiar with the peculiarities of his 
flight. 

In England there is no summer cock 
shooting ; and the first day of the com- 
ing of the “glories,” as an old sporting 
friend of mine used to call them, is 
looked forward to as an event which 
justifies festivity and a great rejoicing. 
The twelfth of August, more terrible to 
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grouse than the Ides of March to a 
superstitious Roman, when, on the vast 
black moors which extend from York- 
Shire all along the backbone of England 
into North Britain, the titled and un- 
titled gentlemen of that country as- 
semble from every part of ‘it to convert 
the grim and savage barrenness of those 
immeasurable wilds into bird-shambles 
—the twelfth of August, I say, is the 
special time appointed each year for the 
inauguration of all field sports during the 
ensuing season. And a mighty time 
they make of it! But it deserves, and 
shall have indeed, hereafter, a descriptive 
chapter to itself. Great, however, as this 
day is, it does not satisfy the longings 
of the thorough-breds, who can only 
be contented with that indefinable 
“more” and “fuller” sport which the 
inscrutable gods have woven into the 
nature, accessories and surroundings of 
this much-loved’ woodcock shooting. 
With the first of September comes part- 
ridge shooting, and the first of October 
brings with it the right royal hunting of 
pheasants, those right royal birds, of 
which, in English preserves, there are 
more—as the sporting clergy of that 
country have, upon unknown data, cal- 
culated—than there are birds of paradise 
in the groves of heaven. © 

One would have supposed that these 
affluent provisions for the amusement 
and delectation of the hunting fraternity 
of England, coming as they do one after 
the other in such rapid and changeful 
series, would have been quite sufficient 
to satisfy even the most robust hun- 
gerers after the chase and its spoils ; but 
nothing of the sort! The English 
hunters are insatiable, and regard these 
grand epoch days of grouse, partridge 
and pheasant shooting precisely as a 
gourmand looks upon the staple courses 
of a magnificent dinner—namely, as 


things necessary and excellent as far as - 


they go, but by no means so good and 
satisfying as to forestall the dessert. 
And in the hunter’s case, the dessert is 
the coming “glories,” the delicious 
woodcocks. 

Many a time have I dined with these 
«glory”-worshipers at some large, un- 
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picturesque inn, built of great blocks of 
limestone dug from neighboring quarries, 
and situate on the edge of the moors, 
where never a tree grew ; and whilst the 
wine circulated freely, and upward of a 
hundred brace of grouse were piled upon 
the tables and against the walls, the con- 
versation, which according to the laws 
of nature and good-fellowship, ought to 
have been chiefly about the day’s sport 
and the incidents of the field, found 
these things but a dull matter ; and while 
the ruddy faces of the stalwart hunters 
glowed in the dim candle-light, they ex- 
patiated largely and almost exclusively 
upon the second or third week in Oc- 
tober, and the woodcocks which one or 
other of those weeks would be sure to 
bring. 

The Americans are more highly 
favored than the English, inasmuch as 
the woodcock gives us a much longer 
taste of its presence and quality than 
they can boast of. It seems that this 
bird likes the country of the children 
better than that of their fathers. He 
comes to us in March, and remains with 
us until November; and is better eat- 
ing, more juicy, and smacks more of the 
genuine aroma of game at the end than . 
at the beginning of his long sojourn. 
Oh for a delicious woodcock this night— 
that is to say, now—cooked in the Eng- 
lish fashion; all his insides in him, all 
his outsides kept together by delicate 
splinters (sure sign of his innate tender- 
ness and goodness); his long bill, 
wherewith he was wont, in happier 
times for him, to blow, as with a small 
bassoon, unmusical words to his un- 
comely mate, laden nevertheless with 
the music of love, which birds and 
beasts, as well as men and women, al- 
ways understand and like to hear—his 
long bill, I say, still stuck on his head 


‘and without curtailment ; his legs trussed 


up, as being undignified when they 
dangle; and he, the woodcock, entire, 
suspended before an open grate, red hot 
with bright sea-coal, and slowly, slowy 
turning round and round, basted with 
mysterious gravy that shall, be flavored 
with a rare clean wine, whilst on an 
ample toast, dished within a few inches 
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below his last extremity, all the quint- 
essences of his rich bodily compounds 
drop in delicious sweets and ravishing 
game odors ! 

But these Barmecidal visions do no 
good to the appetite, except it be to 
whet it, which in my case would just 
now be like carrying coals to Pittsburg ; 
and it will be time enough to cook and 
eat our woodcock when we have shot 
and bagged him. 

Why he arrives so late in England— 
he who pretends not to like cold weather 
—is a question for the naturalists to an- 
swer. The month of October is often 
so cold, owing to the prevalence of east 
winds—those fierce and cruel vultures 
which £olus keeps in his stormiest 
chambers to tear up the livers of Eng- 
lishmen, and which he unchains for that 
purpose whenever he is inclined for a 
little malicious amusement—so cold, I 
say, are these winds that the hunter finds 
it anything but pleasant to face them ; 
and even the dogs, although they shirk 
neither wind nor weather in the open, 
remember them with anger in their 
dreams, when after dinner they lie com- 
fortable and cozy on the hearth-rug before 
the library fire, whilst their jolly master, 
having drunk his bottle of good old port, 
is enjoying his Cabafia over a glass of 
brandy and water. 

October, however, with all its draw- 
backs, is the woodcock’s month, and he 
comes, no doubt, to England from the 
warm countries on the continent of 
Europe. When he arrives on the sea- 
board from his “long journey o’er the 
unfriendly main,” he is, as one might 
readily enough believe, weary of wing, 
hungry and greedy of rest. At this 
time he is by no means particular where 
he locates himself, and the cold gray 
rocks, or the white cliffs and the yellow 
sand below them, or the open, where 
wide sweeps of evergreen gorse bushes, 
extending, it may be, to woods two or 
three miles off, are the shore scenery in 
the midst of which he takes, without 
much picking, his longed-for repose. 


Pity that he could not have come in. 


" June, for in that bright month of leaves 
and blossoms the gorse rushes inland 
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like a sea of fire: millions of golden 
flowers, burgeoned by the rich sunlight 
and dropping with odors, lend an aspect 
of enchantment to the landscape, and 
ravish the mortal eye with their won- 
drous beauty. Overhead floats the blue 
immensity without a cloud; and tiny 
birds go flitting about from bush. to 
bush, as the gold-belted bee wings his 
drowsy flight from flower to flower, in- 
tent upon delicious robbery. Tens of 
thousands of honey-bees are wandering 
over these pied and painted uplands ; 
for it is not the gorse alone that makes 
them so picturesque: there also are the 
soft, green beds of the undying heather 
—so voluptuously soft that to lie down 
upon them is like reposing upon the 
proud bosoms of innumerable swans, 
each one as amorous as that royal liber- 
tine who loved Leda, after a fashion. 
The softness of the bed, however, is 
nothing to the beauty of the amethystine 
flowers which bedizen it. These lie in 
rich purple constellations all over the 
firmament of the earth, and mingle their 
exquisite perfume with that of the in- 
toxicating and delirious gorse. So that 
if the woodcock’s time of coming in Eng- 
land had been June instead of October, 
he would have found a delightful climate 
to revel in, and a beautiful landscape 
wherewith to captivate his eye ; whereas, 
in October he finds a cold autumn and 
the earth stripped of its bright garments, 
although still endowed with a choice and 
peculiar loveliness which will never greet 
him in any other part of the world. In 
those days, also, when the wind blows 
from the south, and the sun regains 
for a brief season some of his lost 
power, there are graces and charms in 
the landscape which are heightened into 
a strange beauty and mystery by the 
morning and evening mists. But all 
things are then subdued and tempered 
into cool grays and lukewarm colors. 
Sunrise and sunset are, however, still 
sights, to behold which only once in a 
life-time the payment of an empire’s 
revenue would be a price all too cheap. 
There are mingled russets, and burnt 
siennas, and pale blood-colors, and faint 
amber tones, and dying lavender hues, 
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and bold browns in the leaves of the 
woods and gardens and in the fast-fading 
shrubs ; but these are only dim reflexes 
of the dying dreams of summer com- 
pared with an American autumn ; and the 
dainty, poetic woodcock of this conti- 
nent enjoys, by his early coming, the 
privilege of all our seasons. We would 
give a good deal to import a European 
woodcock, and set him down in the 
middle of some autumnal oak-openings, 
and then read him like a book, and see 
how he feels in the presence of such a 
sunburst of dazzling colors, and what he 
' thinks of so new and startling an aspect 
of Nature in these United States. 
Doubtless he would have his thoughts 
and feelings about this strange mystery, 
precisely as Europeans themselves have 
who behold it for the first time. And as 
for the rest who have not seen it at all— 
the great mob of kings, queens, nobles 
and commoners, who have only heard 
of it—we all know that they, in their 
unimpeachable wisdom, regard it as an 
old wife’s tale, and do not believe a word 
of it. Nay, even in cases where speci- 
mens of intensely-colored leaves, fresh 
from the mosaic-works and mints of 
Nature, have been sent to them from 
this country—about which, therefore, 
one would have thought there could have 
been no mistake—they have pronounced 
them to be impudent forgeries, stained 
by some inexplicable chemistry. 
America is the paradise of the wood- 
cock. He tastes all the sweets and sees 
all the beauty which we have to offer 
him, and enjoys himself heartily until 
his doomsday comes, never leaving us 
until driven away by the icy swords of 
Winter and the warning trumpeters of 
Zero. It is no pleasant thing for him 
to fly about from climate to climate and 
from country to country; and if the cold 
would but let him alone, we should find 
him domesticated with us and very 
happy. He can fly a long way, although 
a trip across the German Ocean does 
assuredly give him pause when he 
reaches England. Then he must have 
rest; and a hedge-bottom, or a rush 
lagoon, or the bare rocks, or the shelter- 
less common, over which the ocean 
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winds go wailing like uuburied ghosts 
from the battle-field, he will gratefully 
accept, and go tastefully to his slumbers. 
He does not remain long, however, in 
this exposed situation: hjs instincts are 
against the human race, and he knows 
that man is his enemy. Besides which, 
he has other instincts, that impel him to 
the green wood and cool waters; for, 
like all birds, he is a born poet, and can- 
not live long, with all that great love for 
beauty and music in his heart, without 
pastoral surroundings. Green woods, as 
I said, are for him, and babbling brooks, 
and moist bits, and tiny ponds, on whose 
banks the painted rush-flower grows; 
and on whose dark waters the wholly 
white blossoms of the water-lily are 
sleeping upon their own broad, green 
pads, whilst far below them, as in 
some magical mirror, we can see re- 
flected in inverted forms the shadows of 
overhanging trees and the delicate tra- 
cery of vines and tendrils, and the dar- 
nels and flowers on the green and mossy 
banks. And still looking downward in 
this wonder-world of the waters, where 
all that mystical scenery already de- 
scribed is painted, we behold there the 
semblance of the concave heavens, ma- 
jestical and grand, with a mighty pomp 
of clouds marshaled on the plains of the 
infinite azure, to show us the glory of 
the Cloudland— «gorgeous land!” as 
Coleridge apostrophizes it; and this con- 
cave, so small in reality, appears so vast 
when contemplated through that im- 
measurable depth which seems to exist 
between it and the surface of the water, 
that the little pond looks like a sort of 
microcosm of the earth and sky, encom- 
passed by eternity, and makes one more 
sweet illusion for the soul that can enjoy 
it, whether he be a man, or a bird, or a 
«What is it?” For I am superstitious 
enough to believe that the woodcock has 
an eye for such things, and that all birds 
have, although not perhaps to such 
minute details as I have enumerated. 
He is a tasty and dainty bird in his 
likings of the landscape picture. I feel 
quite sure of that; and he and his love 
warmth, and comfort, and quiet, and re- 
pose, lying in dry and sheltered spots, 
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although, as we have said, never very far 
from water ; for he is a great suctionist, 
but can go a long while without his 


“bitters ;” never, unless driven by raging: 


hunger and thirst, visiting ‘springs or 
swamps during the day-time, but flying 
off at night to such places, and taking 
then his fill. 

There is something wondrously like 
reason and intuitive mathematics in the 
knowledge which woodcocks possess of 
the difference between straight lines and 
angles, and in the adroit feats which 
they employ wherewith to dodge and 
bamboozle the sportsmen. If they ar- 
rive in any given locality to-day, they 
are thoroughly acquainted to-morrow with 
the best feeding-grounds in those parts; 
and you will not catch them wasting time 
and wing-labor in any circuitous flights 
thitherward. How did they know where 
the best grounds were? By what pro- 
cess of thinking did they arrive at the 
fact that Marsh A contains more delect- 
able water-pools, more penetrable mud 
and fatter and longer worms than Marsh 
B, both being contiguous to their adopted 
woods and covers, and both of them 


equally as promising to eyes less search- 


ing than a woodcock’s? Why, also, 
does he fly direct and in a straight line 
to them, never at an angle, and never 
varying his direction more than twenty 
yards, even when disturbed or frightened ? 
Verily it is Nature’s doing, and it is 
marvelous in our eyes. But this very 
regularity, although a good-enough proof 
of the bird’s zous, is dreadfully against 
his feathers as soon as a good shot be- 
comes acquainted with this fact, for so 
absolute is the rogue in this respect that 
in familiar localities he sails across the 
same oak-opening and over the same 
tree-tops every time, and sans faute as a 
rule ; so that when the marker calls out, 
«“ Mark cock!” the sportsman knows ex- 
actly where to expect his appearance, 
and generally brings him down. 

He seems literally to exult in freedom ; 
and why should he not have a sense of 
personal liberty also? He is almost as 
much of an island—that is to say, of an 
individual—as the eagle or the hawk. 
No confined place will hold him. I have 
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shot four cocks in a morning whilst 
hunting grouse on the moorlands in 
Yorkshire. November is the best month 
for sport with this bird in that country ; 
and he is often found in what appear 
to be very unlikely places. But the first 
bit of white rime that fringes the heather 
is the signal for him to fly away to the 
woods. 

Like many another modest biped, he 
requires to be known or he will never 
have justice done to his abilities. He 
is a very cunning bird, one would think, 
at times, and at others incorrigibly stu- 
pid. If woodcocks are not much dis- | 
turbed, they will early in the season take 
but little trouble to get out of the sports- 
man’s way; but flush them twice, and 
let them hear gun-music, and sting them 
smartly with shot without wounding 
them severely, and you “riz their dan- 
der” to such an extent that they sum- 
mon all the wit in woodcock brain to 
bother you, and do it effectually. No 
dependence can be placed, however, 
upon their flight or speed. They vary 
their gyrations, I was going to say, 
almost infinitely, just to perplex you. 
Now, they do not ascend higher than a 
few feet where the cover is thick and in- 
volved, flying lazily onward in a straight 
line. Anon, they rise and fly off with a 
swiftness that is surprising, considering 
the obstacles in their way. Again, when 
you think the shot is not only good but 
dead, behold, the tricky gamester dodges 
suddenly round a tree and then describes 
a zig-zag, until he reaches the nearest 
openings, when he finally rises again 
and tops the well-known trees, still fly- 
ing onward until he’satisfies himself that 
he has found a safe covert, and thus 
cheats you altogether out of your shot. 
Hence the absolute necessity of having 
one or two good markers in cover ; other- 
wise, after the bird is flushed, it is ten 
to one but he will be lost sight of for 
the day. These men should be located 
on some lofty elevation, a hill or a tall 
tree. They will then be able to spot 
the most cunning woodcock, and lay out 
a chart of hunting which can be tra- 
versed with certainty and success. In 
thick woods it is impossible for the 
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sportsman to see many yards ahead, and 
a flushed cock would be certain to get 
off altogether for that day unless brought 
down at once bya snap shot. Buta 
good marker knows where every bird 
pitches, and readily puts the hunter on 
his trail. 

A plaguey, shrewd and most artful 
dodger is the woodcock, with a mathe- 
matical brain in his clodhopper-looking 
head, and as full of schemes as a spider. 
But varied as are his motions, so that 
one can never tell what will be his line 
of flight at any given time, nor his man- 
ner of flight—whether it shall be swift 
or slow, tangled or straight—yet he 
obeys a regular series of laws, and never, 
or rarely, flies at random. He must, 
from what we have already seen, possess 
an intuitive perception of place, and the 
ins-and outs of place. The sportsman 
never catches him in a network of tree- 
top branches. He is too deep for that, 
the old woodsman! and shames _ our 
human woodcraft by his knowledge of 
woodland. geography, although how he 
acquires this knowledge must for ever 
remain among the many things that are 
hidden. 

No game bird presents so mixed and 
heterogeneous a character as the wood- 
cock. He is swift and slow by turns; 
easily put up, and very hard to stir; 
truthful, and a most gay deceiver. He 
will lie so close at times after pitching 
that the best dogs will miss him, because 
then there is no scent to guide them to 
their prey; and at others, in a thick 
cover, he will start up like an armed 
man, in full panoply of war-wings, from 
under one’s very feet, scaring the young 
hand into what is called «woodcock 
fever.” But then is the time for the 
hunter to shoot and take the risk of 
killing his bird. But he must take care 
to shoot, if possible, before the bird 
rises to the height of the tree’s branches. 
Happy-go-lucky shots are the only ones 
which can be made on these occasions. 
The rule is to shoot at the first clear 
sight ; if none such happens, then try a 
snap shot as he flies through the wilder- 
ing maze of foliage: Ae will not be be- 
wildered, whatever you may be. Some 
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men, and old hands too, will wait until 
he makes his angle from the perpen- 
dicular, or they will shoot whilst he is 
describing the perpendicular, no matter 
how thick the obstructions ; but I think 
the first clear sight is best, as being al- 
ways surest. But do not give him too 
much time under any circumstances. 

I have said something before about 
woodcock knowingness ; and it is quite 
true that at times they play with man’s 
conceit and mock his conclusions. For 
example, it is natural enough to suppose 
that birds scared from their lairs, and 
rendered wild and mad with the roar of 
the hunter’s artillery, would never be so 
foolish as return to that place, lest a 
fatal calamity should befall them. But I 
have known these cunning birds do this 
very thing, and that, too, within an in- 
credibly short time after they were 
flushed. It is their habit also to stick 
to old localities ; and if the sportsman 
find them in a particular spot to-day, he 
is pretty sure to find them the next day 
in the same place, unless somebody has 
been poaching on his manor and has 
killed and bagged them before he could 
get upon the ground. When they pitch 
after a flush they manifest their intelli- 
gence in a remarkable manner. They 
know instinctively that there is a possi- 
bility of their being watched: perhaps, 
they have caught the picture of the 
marker in his tree as they flew over the 
woods: at any rate, they are aware of 
the presence of the beaters, who keep 
up a clamor behind them—often too 
much of that; and so, instead of squat- 
ting, the moment they pitch they start 
off on those indefatigable legs, and stop 
not until they have put some yards of 
cover between them and the pitch-point. 
If they are wounded, however, they give 
in and sulk and lie close just where they 
fell, ready either for death or the inevi- 
table retriever. 

In thick woods, beaters, and plenty 
of them, are necessary to good sport. 
They should take a wide range and beat 
the bush with the greatest possible care. 
The sportsmen should flank the wood, 
one on each side, and the beaters and 
dogs should go inside. The latter must 
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never be hurried, but, with the former, 
must keep in line, while the sportsmen 
go a little in advance, always ready for a 
shot. When a gun is fired, all must stop 
instantly until the gun is reloaded. A 
No. 12 bore, with short barrels about two 
and a half feet long, and No. 8 shot, are 
the best for woodcock shooting, es- 
pecially in heavy cover, because guns of 
that size can be more cleverly handled 
than those of longer barrels. 

In the absence of markers, the hunter 
should not neglect the most unlikely 
places, for he will often find where he 
least expects such good fortune. Per- 
ennial bushes, willows, spruces and the 
like are covers which the woodcock 
loves, and should never be slighted. At 
all times he is more likely to be found 
in sunny slopes with a southern aspect 
than in a colder Aaditat. He does not 
like frost, and soon leaves us for a 
warmer climate when winter sets in, 
gradually getting nearer and nearer to 
the sea, occupying all the warm, secluded 
valleys in the depths of lonely woods 
en route until the clock strikes, and he 
is off beyond our Northern ken. 

. He rarely stays with us later than 
November, when he is the best eating, 
although odd birds may be shot, as I 
said before, near warm springs and 
waters even in December. In England, 
where the winters are but seldom severe 
—barring those vulture east winds—he 
lives and flourishes in abundant fatness 
from October until March, changing his 
locality from cold to warmer places ac- 
cording to the season. In long-con- 
tinued frosty weather he is sure to be 
found by the sea-side, where in the sands 
lie the delicate worms, easy to dig up, 
which he so dearly loves. At such time, 
indeed, the ground is so hard that he 
cannot find food anywhere else. It is 
much warmer, too, on the seaboard 
than more inland. The rocks afford 
good shelter, and the dry brush on the 
upland shores. Toward March he pre- 
pares in England to migrate to a warmer 
climate; and in that month his flesh is 
not worth much, in consequence of the 
near approach of the breeding-season. 

I like nothing better than to watch the 
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evening flight of woodcocks from our 
American woods to the fat lowlands and 
wet marshes and adjacent streams which 
are their feeding-grounds ; and in 1836 
this was long my custom, as a naturalist, 
in the then noble woods round Albany 
and Troy. They aré as regular as the 
clock both in going and returning. All 
day long they have been reveling in the 
green woods, basking in the sunlight 
which they love, and pressing their 
glossy breasts lovingly against the 
beautiful grass blades and soft mosses. 
I often wonder what their intellectual 
employments are during these long 
sunny hours—whether they ever specu- 
late upon the immortality of the soul and 
the joys of woodcock heaven; or whether 
they ever dream of a new architecture 
for their nests, which they so sadly need, 
considering the advances of modern civil- 
ization, and which they ought presently 
to invent, inasmuch as it is barbarous to 
be satisfied in this day with a house made 
only of dry leaves and a wretched sprink- 
ling of mosses ; or, if these things do not 
occupy their thoughtful leisure, whether 
they make sonnets to the bright eyes of 
the girl-birds that they love. It is certain 
to me that they have enjoyments which 
are not all of the senses, and that they 
are capable of induction, though doubt- 
less they never heard of my Lord Bacon. 
Apart from the terror of the sportsman’s 
gun, and the descents occasionally of 
wild animals which eat their eggs, and 
of hawks which carry off their young, 
what a sweet pastoral life they must 
have of it! Buried in greenery all day 
long, and warmed by the precious sun- 
light, ’tis a life as good as that of the 
lotus-eaters by Nilus’ banks, and infi- 
nitely more real. 

As soon as twilight comes they muster 
in flocks at the summons of the trum- 
peter, and away they go, with splendid 
appetites, to the feeding-grounds, wher- 
ever these may be. At the same mo- 
ment each night they take wing, proceed- 
ing in a straight line, which is always the 
same, without any variation, save what 
might be made by accident or a sudden 
scare; and even then the deviation is 
very slight. Arrived on the ground, 
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they ensconse themselves, amid a storm 
of wing-music, on the plashing meadows. 
They do not affect wading or noise, but 
feed silently on the soft muddy shores, 
and silently they associate. With great 
joy, also, they behold the white stars re- 
flected in the tiny pools on whose mar- 
gins they draw the nourishment that 
makes woodcocks such divine eating. 
Here they run about, singly or in twos 
and threes, or in larger communities, 
playing plays and making speeches, no 
doubt, for the good of woodcocks in gene- 
ral, after they have sufficiently satisfied 
their delicate appetites with the constitu- 
ents of the mud-ambrosia which make 
up their grand meal of the twelve hours 
—their coena. They are very familiar 
with the night and its dusk scenery, and 
with the mystical star-seers who keep 
their court in the sky, wondering at 
Charles’ Wain, the Great Bear and the 
mighty skeleton of Orion; and I dare 
say they know them all as well as we do, 
although to them they can hardly yet 
have become astronomical. The voices 
of the night—those strange, inarticulate 
sounds and deep breathings, as from 
bottomless abysses ; those sighs, as from 
broken hearts ; those low moans and sad 
mutterings’; those wild, unearthly cries, 
as of deep calling unto deep, far down, 
down below the fire-crypts of the revo- 
lution-makers and the chemic demigods ; 
—these, and all the Walpurgis apocalypse 
of the night at its maddest, know the 
silent and observing woodcocks. 

And why not, my masters? Are they 
not abroad at all times and seasons, save 
those when the Frost-King rules too ab- 
solutely? And is anybody vain enough 
to think that he alone, because he hap- 
pens to be a human, has all the good 
things of creation to himself? If so, it is 
all a mistake. I can never believe that 
Nature is so robed in such beautiful gar- 
ments, and that she spreads such won- 
drous portraitures of loveliness, sub- 
blimity and grandeur all over the earth 
and sky, for the exclusive enjoyment of 
man. There are the animals ; there too 


are the woodcocks, so knowing and so 
reticent ; and sure I am that they know 
good pictures when they see them. 
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I was much confirmed in this pretty 
superstition on reading Baker’s Fourney 
to the White Nile. We talk of our 
American landscapes, the floral magnifi- 
cence of our woods and prairies, the 
unspeakable romance of our vast ravines, 
with their mighty depths, from which 
spring hosts of gigantic trees whose tops 
rise up above the level of the surround- 
ing country, and we pride ourselves very 
naturally upon these excellences of the 
earth. But what are these compared 
with the inconceivable luxuriance of the 
trees, grass, shrubs and flowers, the 
surprising beauty of the birds and ani- 
mals, which Baker saw and Speke, in 
those African mystery-worlds in Nubia 
and Abyssinia? In some parts of these 
regions man was sunk into the lowest 
possible degradation. The landscape 
did not exist for him as “a thing of 
beauty and a joy for ever:” he only 
cared to dig his hole for a house, and 
grub his roots from the earth, that he 
might eat them and live. But the ani- 
mals were marvels of form and airiness 
and swiftness and beauty ; and they no 
doubt got the true value out of the land- 
scape, and they alone; and again I ask, 
Why not? 

After feeding-time the woodcocks re- 
turn, winging their way through the first 
light of dawn to the woods. I imagine 
their delight as they gaze upon the sun- 
rise from their coverts in the forest 
through the great openings. All birds 
are sun-worshipers except the owls and 
bats. How could they be otherwise? 
Music and color are correlative, and the 
birds are mystically married to the sun’s 
glory. What grand altars are these 
prairies and woods for sun-worship! 
My friend who has the dollars laughs at 
this. I wonder if the sun ever warmed 
his heart or kindled his imagination by ~ 
the pomp of its morning and evening 
colors? But I will bet on the birds. 
They are the Memnon voices of creation 
at sunrise. No sooner do the golden 
gates of the morning open wide their 
portals than they begin their praises in 
mighty orchestras of song-worship. You 
think it is a coincidence, my dollar friend. 
So be it: we will agree to differ. 
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Before I say good-bye to the reader— 
who, whether he be a sportsman or not, 
can hardly fail, I hope, to be interested 
in the pet bird that has occupied us so 
long in discussing his merits—there are 
yet two or three more interesting facts 
connected with his history which I will 
proceed to relate. In the first place, he 
is not at all particular where he lays his 
eggs, as if, whatever anybody else may 
do, he cares very little for his dainty 
race. He will sometimes make his nest 
in some secluded part of the woods in 
early spring while the snow is on the 
ground, and bring his mate to lay there. 
We must remember, however, that per- 
haps this bird, being so wise in certain 
matters, is aware that at this season of the 
year the snow is warmer than the open 
covers; and I am quite inclined to give 
him credit for this cunning bit of wood- 
craft. The nest which he makes is not, 
to be sure, very remarkable in its struc- 
ture and ornamentation, but it is a wood- 
cock structure, authorized by a most 
remote antiquity, and that ought to be 
sufficient for a naturalist. The eggs 
are not very large, and are of a clay 
color, thickly dappled. with dark-brown 
spots and quite smooth. They look 
very pretty and tempting as they lie on 
the dry leaves and grass of which the 
nest is composed, and the average num- 
ber is four to each female. 

And then what a funny sight it is to 
behold how the young “bolshings” act 
just after they are hatched! The jolly 
little rascals look for all the world as if 
they were dressed in masquerade, and 
were in for a roaring spree. They have 
not a bit of love for the old homestead, 
but leave it directly they find themselves 
at liberty to roam about in the strange 
world into which they are born. I have 
seen them tumbling amidst the long 
grass with a bit of egg-shell still on their 
backs, and trying very hard to run. Such 
comical fellows one does not see every 
day, although they are not altogether 
unlike young goslings. Their bodies 


are covered with a yellow breezy down, 
Striped with black or dark brown. Away 
will start one of the brood after some 
object that is quite invisible to human 
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eyes ; but before he has advanced a foot 
he has tumbled half a dozen times, and 
his long, unwieldy bill sticks in the 
ground and pins him there for a season. 
He tugs bravely to release it, and when 
he has succeeded, it sticks out before 
him like the little jib-boom of a very 
little ship. He cannot manage it at all ; 
and, young as he is, and inexperienced 
in the trials of this world, I have no 
doubt that he thinks it an awful nuisance. 
These chicks are not fledged and able 
to fly until they are a month old, but the 
hungry rogues begin to pick as soon as 
they are out of their shell-prison. What- 
ever could they find to think about whilst 
they were in prison? Certainly they 
love liberty, as I said before; but al- 
though they wander about to their hearts’ 
content, they manage to keep together 
and nestle together ; and a pretty sight 
it is, and a pathetic, to see them all cud- 
dled up in a group to keep themselves 
warm, although their long bills. crossed 
over each other like baby swords, are 
dreadfully in the way of comfortable 
repose. 

The old birds are great worm-eaters, 
and so are the young ones, as their 
affectionate parents know by the quanti- 
ties with which they provide them. But 
the old couple bang all creation in the 
hecatombs which they daily sacrifice to 
the woodcock belly. Audubon says that 
in a single night—mark you—they will 
devour as many as will equal their own 
weight! Talk of the king of Dahomey 
after this, and you deserve to be laughed 
at as one ignorant of the statistics of 
slaughter as they are arrayed upon the 
gamut of the universal life from man to 
worms. 

When they come to a tempting bit of 
ground, they alight and begin to dig with 
an alacrity most astonishing, no doubt, 
to their unctuous prey. They dart their 
long bills jnto the soft earth, drawing up 
the aforesaid lank and wriggling dainties 
one after the other, and mercilessly 
swallowing them, as if their maws were 
bottomless, like King James’ “Stygian 
Pit,” in which he damned at a venture 
all smokers of the “stinking” and blas- 
phemous tobacco. No compunction, no 
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Hindoo dread and horror at the taking 
of life, no matter «who’s or what’s,” as 
those rice-eaters say, ever troubles a 
woodcock. Neither did he ever hear of 
Izaak Walton’s admonition to the fisher- 
man to use the worm tenderly, «as if he 
loved him,” when putting him on the 
hook ; and if he had heard of it, small 
heed would he pay to it, for even wood- 
cock belly is a «greatish” sort of god, 
and will be fed, as Emerson says, like 
any other belly. 

I don’t think the woodcock-is a very 
handsome bird, notwithstanding my large 
admiration for his wise qualities and the 
flavors of his fleshy parts. He is a 
curious, odd-looking customer, and very 

old-fashioned, chiefly on account of that 
beak. But what an eye he has! Talk 
of a toad’s eye !—it is as a vile paste to 
a diamond, compared with his. Large, 
bright and beautiful, it takes in the land- 
Scape at a glance, and knows a sports- 
man by his gun. I even believe that he 
knows whether a gun be loaded or not, 
like the inquisitive and clever conjuror 
who could tell what a man had eaten 
for dinner by looking down his throat. 
There is this peculiarity also in the eye 
of the woodcock—that it is set, as such 
a jewel should be, high up in his head. 
It spoils the portrait perhaps, but it 
vastly adds to the bird’s comfort and 
convenience. Nature never makes a 
mistake, except that she made man per- 
haps a little too late on the Saturday 
night, hardly giving herself time to finish 
him before Sunday morning came, when 
neither Nature, man nor Epsom salts may 
work without violating the majesty of 
the law. Barring this, her operations are 
perfect, and she always adapts means to 
ends. If the eye of the woodcock, for 
example, were lower down, it would be 
seriously injured by the mud and dirt 
which would be sure to get into it every 
time that disastrous long bill went down 
after the worms. 

In spring, when the leaves, so long 
expected—like the Coming Man—are 
coming out at last, and the grass is 
bursting forth from the infinite wombs 
of earth; when the flowers are begin- 
ning to muster their beautiful hosts in 
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honor of the general festival of Nature ;_ 
when the rivers, free once more from 
the enchantments of winter, are rolling 
through their vineyards, or valleys where 
vineyards wili some day find themselves, 
«like Bacchus crowned and drunken,” 
as Longfellow grandly says of the Rhine 
in Hyperion ; and when all the charming 
birds of the forest begin to wear their 
many-colored wooing robes, and to array 
themselves in “singing robes,” which, 
like the garments and good-natured shoes 
and stockings of the Israelites in the 
wilderness, never wax old, so that birds 
will always sing sweetly; and, finally, 
when the innumerable rivulets and tiny 
brooks go chanting, chiming, humming, 
or brawling, like so many living tunes, 
over the prairies and in the woods and 
over the rocks and pebbles and sandy 
bottoms of the deep ravines ;—at such a 
time as this the woodcock also puts on 
his glory and beauty, and goes forth into 
the open, where he makes many ascend- 
ing and descending flights in the air, 
calling aloud to some hidden « Dinah,” 
«“kwanking” his love for her by means 
of that windy apparatus in his throat, and 
resting not until she answers to his call, 
and comes lovingly to bill bills with him 
and press her swelling breast to the 
bright plumage of his. 

And yet there is something very ri- 
diculous in his way of making his love 
known to his mate. He puts that old- 
fashioned head of his almost between 
his legs, so that his long bill is close to 
the ground. Then he assumes the pose 
of an old bullfrog, and makes a great 
effort apparently, to blow the woodcock 
love-words, «“kwank, kwank,” out of his 
long and unmelodious bugle. He does 
manage it, however, and effectually ; for 
he is presently rewarded by the appear- 
ance of a blooming hen-bird, much more 
plump, large and presentable than he is, 
and to her he takes at once—nothing 
loth she—and his demonstrations of love 
for her are very pleasing and pretty. 

But I must bring this rambling essay 
to a conclusion by presenting the reader 
with a picture of the bird. I cannot go 
into ecstasies over him: I wish I could, 
because in this d/asé life which one lives 
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in what is called Society, any genuine 
enthusiasm is a delightful relief, and 
suggests a more desirable existence, such 
as folks live in heaven, to wit. As I 
find the woodcock in the woods, how- 
ever, so I will describe him for the 
drawing-room. In size he is not quite 
so large as a ring-dove. The forepart 
of his head is of a gray color, and on 
the upper part there are two transverse 
bars of a blackish hue, and two others 
of the same color, but narrower, on the 
occiput, and separated by a bright red 


tint. A line runs from the bill to the 
eye, and there is another below the eye 
of a brownish-black color. The entire 
upper parts are variegated with ash-gray, 
rufous, yellowish and black. The tail 
feathers are of a brownish-black, tipped 
with gray, and mottled with red on the 
outer ridges. The entire under parts 
are rufous, brighter on the sides and 
under the wings. The under tail-coverts 
are tipped with white; the bill is of a 
yellowish brown, darker toward the end, 
and the feet are flesh-color. 
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HAVE long promised you, my 

friends, to tell you the story of my 
Strange sitter. I do not think that I 
will ever have a better opportunity of 
doing so than to-night—Christmas night 
—especially as it has a slight flavor of 
the supernatural about it. So hand me 
the light, please—for my cigar, I see, has 
gone out—and draw your chairs a little 
closer. 

Five years ago—that is to say, in the 
Christmas season of 1862—I was not as 
prosperous as I am now, though I must 
say I had every promise of the success 
which I have since achieved. I had 
commenced business only a few months 
before, and my establishment was a 
small one, but it was in a good neigh- 
borhood, No. — Twenty-sixth street, 
and I had fitted it up as prettily and 
tastefully as my limited means would 
allow. There was a large and fashion- 
able boarding-house next door, kept by 
a Mrs. Hyde, a lady who belonged to 
the “upper ten” by right of birth, but 
who, having lost her wealth in some one 
of the great financial crises, had under- 
taken to support herself in that manner. 
Her venture proved eminently success- 
ful: her house was always crowded, and 
I obtained many sitters from among her 
boarders. I did not take up my quar- 


ters there, however, convenient as it 
would have been, for her terms were too 
high, so I contented myself with a more 
economical and less pretentious lodging. 

In past days I had studied the art of 
painting in water colors, and though my 
performances in that line had proved 
artistic failures, I found that this know- 
ledge would be very useful to me: I 
could color my pictures myself, and in a 
style -very superior to that usually at- 
tempted in photographic establishments 
of the cheaper order. I soon had as 
much work as I could execute, and my 
customers were of a far better class than 
I had at first hoped to attract. As the 
Christmas holidays approached, orders: 
of course multiplied, and I was kept 
very busy, for the resources of my little 
place were but limited. About ten days 
before Christmas, a gentleman, who gave 
his name as “Captain Charles Conway, 
U. S. A.,” called upon me for the pur- 
pose of having his picture taken as a 
Christmas present to his wife. He was 
one of the handsomest men I had ever 
seen.. He was tall and finely formed, 
with features and complexion of almost 
feminine perfection, large, pensive, violet 
eyes, and a moustache and whiskers soft 
and golden in their silky luxuriance, as 
were also the clustering curls that waved 
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around his well-shaped head. He wished 
to have two likenesses of himself taken 
—one, a life-sized head finished in India 
ink, and the other, a small ivorytype 
vignette, colored and finished as a min- 
jature. He was intensely vain, as very 
handsome men usually are, and he wor- 
ried me unspeakably about the pose of 
his head, the proper arrangement of the 
light, the accurate adjustment of his 
cravat, etc., till I felt like giving the 
whole matter up in despair. At last, he 
managed to satisfy himself respecting 
these important points, and the sittings 
took place. I succeeded admirably: 
even my captious sitter professed himself 
satisfied after a long inspection of the 
negatives, from which, however, he could 
have learned but little. He then made 
an agreement with me to have both pic- 
tures finished on Christmas eve, when 
he purposed calling for them, and then, 
much to my delight, departed. 

The twentieth of December was a 
fearfully stormy day. A heavy snow- 
storm prevailed ail day, accompanied 
with violent gusts of wind, which tore 
and howled along the streets, blew down 
signs, turned umbrellas inside out, drove 
snow into the eyes of worried and be- 
wildered pedestrians, and put a stop 
generally to much out-door travel. I 
was rather glad of the storm, for it kept 
visitors away, and gave me time to finish 
some of my holiday orders, which had 
fallen a little behindhand. I worked 
hard, therefore, all morning ; and about 
two o’clock I was in the act of putting 
the last touches to Captain Conway’s 
miniature, when a low, monotonous voice 
behind me said : 

“1 wish to sit for a carte de visite.” 

I started and looked round. I was 
rather startled by the sudden and unex- 
pected interruption, and the appearance 
of the speaker was not calculated to re- 
assure me. There stood just behind 
my chair a young girl, seemingly about 
seventeen years of age, and in dress and 
general appearance one of the most sin- 
gular-looking beings I had ever beheld. 
Providence had apparently intended her 
to be pretty, for she had large, clear 
blue eyes, small, regular features, and a 
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profusion of very fair hair. But her 
paleness was something perfectly extra- 
ordinary. Her face was as white as 
marble : there was not a tinge of color 
even in her lips, which were slightly 
parted, so as to show the glistening 
teeth beneath. What rendered her pallor 
still more ghastly was a peculiar bluish 
tint which pervaded her complexion, and 
robbed it of every trace of vitality. 
Nothing about her face seemed alive 
except her great, ghastly blue eyes. Her 
dress was as singular as her face. She 
wore neither bonnet nor shawl, and was 
attired in a long plaited robe of white 
cashmere, confined around her waist by 
a broad white ribbon. She had on white 
kid gloves, and held loosely between her 
fingers two or three half-opened tea-rose 
buds and a single white camellia. Alto- 
gether, her appearance was sufficiently - 
startling to half terrify and wholly as- 
tound me. 

“I am afraid your dress will not take 
well,” I stammered out at last: «white 
seldom does.” 

“It is my only one,” was her brief 
answer. 

I had nothing more to say ; so I went 
to work at once to prepare a plate. 
When it was ready, I found my sitter 
already seated in the necessary attitude. 
Never had photographer a more motion- 
less subject: the sitting was perfectly 
successful, and as I was carrying the 
plate into my inner room she spoke : 

“When this picture is finished, give it 
to Captain Conway.” 

I bowed hurriedly and said, «Cer- 
tainly,” being in haste. When I re- 
turned, my sitter was gone, and I might 
have fancied that the whole affair was a 
dream, had it not been for a crumpled 
greenback which lay upon the table. 

I set to work the next day and printed 
off the photograph. It came out much 
better than I had anticipated, and was 
literally a startling likeness. But it had 
a most unpleasant effect, looking exactly 
as if it were the picture of a corpse, 
taken propped up in a chair with the 
eyes open. It was a horrid idea, and to 
get rid of it I colored one of the pictures 
as carefully as possible, but without suc- 
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cess. I could not banish the death-like 
look and the fixed stare of the eyes. 

The day before Christmas, Captain 
Conway called for his portraits. He was 
much pleased with them, and displayed 
them with great satisfaction to a gentle- 
man. who accompanied him—a Mr. 
Wyse, whom I knew slightly, and who 
appeared to listen with considerable im- 
patience to his companion’s self-compla- 
cent speeches. While they were still 
examining the miniature,.I put the cartes 
de visite ordered by my strange sitter 
into an envelope, and offered them to 
Captain Conway. 

« What may this be?” he asked, turn- 
ing the little package over carelessly in 
his hand. 

«A lady ordered these for you a few 
days ago.” 

“A lady? Indeed !” he said, laughing, 
while he proceeded to draw the photo- 
graphs from the envelope. The moment 
he looked at them his laughter ceased 
suddenly: he turned deadly pale, and 
dashed the pictures violently to the 
ground. 

“Who has dared to play me such a 
trick?” he shrieked, in a voice hoarse 
and almost inarticulate with rage. «Who 


told you to give me those cursed photo- 


graphs ?” 

“I really do not know, sir. The lady 
who sat for them did not leave her 
name.” 

He staggered back a pace or two, and 
grew still paler, if that were possible. 

«You do not mean to say that she sat 
for this picture a few days ago.” 

“I do mean to say so. Four days 
ago—on the twentieth of December.” 

He gasped out some inarticulate 
words and fell heavily to the floor, in a 
fainting fit. 

«For Heaven’s sake, sir,” I said to 
Mr. Wyse, as we bent together over the 
prostrate man, “explain this mystery. 
Who is this lady ?” 

The answer stunned me: 

«Her name was Grace Marshall: she 
died nearly a year ago!” 


Some months later, while I was spend- 
ing my summer vacation with a friend 


who lived on Staten Islahd, I met with 
a distant relative of Miss Marshall, 
from whom I learned the following par- 
ticulars : 

Charles Conway was a member of one 
of the oldest families in New York—a 
family of English origin, of infinite pre- 
tension and of unquestionable aristocratic 
descent, but lacking the wealth where- 
with to support their dignity in appro- 
priate style. When the war of the re- 
bellion first broke out, young Conway 
joined the army, and, by virtue of some 
political influence exercised by his family, 
was made a captain at once. But the 
hardships and dangers of a soldier’s life 
were not much to his taste, and as the 
struggle seemed destined to be a pro- 
tracted one, he took advantage of a slight 
wound, received in his first skirmish, to 
quit the service. Shortly after his return 
to New York he was introduced to Miss 
Harwell, the only child and heiress of a 
wealthy New York merchant, whose al- 
ready colossal fortune was rapidly ex- 
panding under the favorable influences 
of the war. Clara Harwell was young 
and inexperienced: the handsome cap- 
tain, with his blue, dreamy eyes, soft voice 
and winning manner, appeared to her to 
be the very perfection of manhood, while, 
on the other hand, he found her golden 
attractions quite irresistible and wooed 
her with unfeigned fervor. Her heart 
was easily won: not so the consent of. 
her father to their marriage. The hand- 
some vaurien was not the style of son- 
in-law which the sturdy old merchant 
coveted, and he followed up his rejection 
of Captain Conway’s suit by the very 
decided and sensible step of taking his 
daughter abroad, to reside there till she 
should be freed from her infatuation. 
“ Out of sight, out of mind,” argued the 
shrewd father. But, unfortunately for 
the success of his scheme, Charles Con- 
way was fully aware also of the influence 
exercised by absence and distance; and 
the next week after the Harwells sailed 
in the Persia for Liverpool he followed 
them in the City of London. He suc- 
ceeded in obtaining an interview with 
Clara in London, and, learning that Mr. 
Harwell intended to pass the coming 
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winter in Florence, he shaped his plans 
accordingly. 

The Harwells arrived in Florence : he 
followed them and took up his abode in 
a small hotel near their lodgings. Here 
he devoted himself to his pursuit of 
Clara; and she, fascinated by the ro- 
mance, the difficulties, the mystery that 
lent so much charm to their courtship, 
was, or fancied herself to be, more in 
love than ever. But the stolen inter- 
views and the interchange of letters, 
which made up the sum-total of their 
intercourse, absorbed but a small portion 
of each day, and Captain Conway found 
time hang exceedingly heavy on his 
hands. He had no artistic tastes, and 
a day spent in the galleries of the Pitti 
and the Uffizi Palaces had amply sufficed 
to exhaust their attractions. But «Satan 
finds some mischief still for idle hands 
to do,” and the mischief was not slow in 
being provided. 

At the hotel where he had taken up 
his quarters there was staying an Amer- 
ican family—a Mr. and Mrs. Marshall, 
with their eldest daughter, Grace, a 
lovely, fragile-looking girl, about seven- 
teen years of age. They were spending 
the winter in Italy in the vain hope that 
its warm climate and sunny skies might 
restore the health of their child, impaired 
as it was by the sharp winds and piercing 
cold of Maine, for their home was in 
Portland. But the malady which had 

fastened itself upon the poor girl had 
taken its worst form, and was hopeless 
from its very commencement, as the 
physicians who had recommended the 
European journey well knew. Save to 
the deluded eyes of her loving and 
hopeful parents, her days were num- 
bered, so swift and fatal had been the 
ravages of consumption upon her deli- 
cate frame. 

When she first met Captain Conway, 
however, one of the delusive improve- 
ments characteristic of that most decep- 
tive disease had taken place, and she 
was brilliant with hope and happiness 
and that hectic bloom which looks so 
like the flush of returning health. Beau- 
tiful, lively and intelligent, she was just 
the companion that Charles Conway 
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needed to fill up the intervals of time 
which his courtship of Clara Harwell 
left vacant. He soon contrived to es- 
tablish himself. on an intimate footing 
with the Marshalls. He brought Mr. 
Marshall the American papers and the 
current magazines; he acted as inter- 
preter for Mrs. Marshall when she sallied 
forth on some shopping expedition in 
search of Florentine mosaics, alabaster 
statuettes and old guipure lace; and he 
rode with Grace, read to her, sang to 
her, and talked to her on indifferent sub- 
jects, while his large blue eyes were 
eloquent of love. And she, poor girl! 
was radiantly happy, and dreamed of a 
future of restored health and wedded 
bliss, while her parents smiled approval, 
and were charmed to see her so well and 
joyous. 

One morning, late in the month of 
February, he came to the apartments 
occupied by the Marshalls to announce 
to them his intention of going to Rome 
for a short time. He expected to be 
away about two weeks, he said—left 
some of Chopin’s waltzes, which he 
wished Grace to learn before his return, 
and a volume of selections from the 
modern Italian poets for her perusal. 
Ten days later, Mrs. Marshall received 
a letter from him, informing them that 
he was on the eve of departing for 
America. He hoped that he might soon 
see them in New York, and trusted that 
they might be there at the time of his 
wedding, which was to take place in 
May. “Probably,” he wrote, «you have 
not yet heard of my engagement to Miss 
Harwell. Parental opposition separated 
us for a time, but Mr. Harwell, finding 
that his daughter’s affections were not to 
be coerced, has at last given his consent 
to our union, and I am the happiest of 
men. I know that my charming friend, 
Miss Grace, will rejoice to hear of my 
good fortune. Pray present my compli- 
ments to her, and tell her that I long to 
make her acquainted with my Clara. I 
know that they are destined to be very 
intimate friends some day. We sail 
next Saturday from Liverpool in the 
Scotia, and I will gladly take charge of 
any letters or parcels you may wish to 
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send home, provided you forward them 
at once.” 

Such was the letter which dealt Grace 
Marshall her coup de grace. At the 
best, she could not have lived long: the 
deadly malady had fastened itself with 
too cruel a certainty upon her delicate 
frame. But she might have been spared 
for some months longer to her doting 
parents—might have passed away calmly, 
peacefully and resigned, had Charles Con- 
way never crossed her path. As it was, 
a wild desire possessed her to see his 
face once more. Amid the fever and 
weakness, and violent attacks of cough- 
ing which marked this final and fatal re- 
. lapse of her illness, she made but one 
request, uttered but one cry: “Let us 
go home: let me only see him once, 
just once again, before I die.” The 
physicians shook their heads, and pre- 
dicted the worst effects from a sea voy- 
age undertaken at that season of the 
year; but they all knew that the poor 
girl’s condition was hopeless, and they 
finally united in counseling the unhappy 
parents to accede to her wishes. 

They traveled by short stages to Ger- 
many, and then to Hamburg, where they 
embarked on one of the German steam- 
ships for America. Grace rallied so much 
during the first part of the voyage that 
there was every hope of her living to 
reach her native shores. But when the 
vessel was within twelve hours’ sail of 
New York, a storm arose: the violent 
rolling of the ship was too severe for 
the enfeebled frame of the invalid, and 
brought on a fearful spasm of coughing, 
in which a blood-vessel was ruptured, 
and Grace Marshall expired within sight 
of the lights of Sandy Hook. She was 
quiet and resigned at the last, and only 
mentioned Charles Conway’s name to 
make one request concerning him. «I 
want him to come to my funeral,” she 
whispered, almost with her dying breath. 
“He will forget me; I know he will, but 
I think he will remember me a little 
longer if he sees me in my coffin.” And 
Mr. Marshall, with clenched hands and 
scowling brow, swore that he should 
come—that he would make him come, 
did he dare to refuse. 


But Captain Conway had no idea of 
refusing. He was too much of a gen- 
tleman, too fond of having everything 
go smoothly and pleasantly, to do any- 
thing which might lead to a disagreeable 
state of affairs. He answered the curt, 
cold note in which Mr. Marshall ac- 
quainted him with Grace’s last request 
and the wish of her family that it might 
be granted, by a charming letter of con- 
dolence, addressed to Mrs. Marshall, 
wherein he spoke so feelingly of his 
lovely little friend, of the pleasant hours 
he had passed in her society, and of the 
grief he felt for her loss, that the sor- 
rowing parents would have felt half in- 
clined to forgive him had they not looked 
upon him as the immediate cause of her 
death. And so the day of the funeral 
arrived, and Grace Marshall’s last wish 
was realized: Charles Conway came and 
looked on her as she lay in her coffin, 
attired in a loose plaited robe of white 
cashmere, and with rosebuds and camel- 
lias in her waxen hands. He, not being 
wholly marble, was really somewhat 
moved by the pitiful sight, and the face 
of the dead girl, whose last hours of life 
he had wantonly embittered, probably 
haunted him as the memory of her days 
of comparative health and beauty had 
never done. And this was the face 
which looked on him with such startling 
effect from the photograph that I had 
given him. 

Now I might end my story here, and 
leave you all under the impression that 
a spectre had really sat to me for its 
photograph. But my story has a sequel, 
and I prefer the more real, but less 
startling, dénouement. 

One day in the following autumn, one 
of Mrs. Hyde’s boarders, a young phy- 
sician named Dr. Hale, came to my 
establishment for the purpose of having 
some old daguerreotypes copied. After 
settling price, size and other necessary 
preliminaries, he took up the book of 
specimens which lay upon the table and 
commenced to turn over the leaves. At 
last he came to the photograph of my 
mysterious sitter. 

«Why, this is Miss Marshall!” he 
exclaimed, in surprise. «I didnot know 
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that she had ever had her photograph 
taken.” 

« Did you know her ?” I asked. 

“Certainly I did,” was the reply. 
“She boarded with Mrs. Hyde all last 
winter, and I was called in to attend her 
in two of her attacks, by the maiden 
aunt who has charge of her.” 

“I thought she was dead!” was my 
involuntary exclamation. 

« Her twin-sister, Grace, died about a 
year ago, but Julia Marshall, the original 
of this picture, is alive at present, and 
as well as she ever will be in this world. 
She boarded at Mrs. Hyde’s all last win- 
ter to be under medical treatment, but 
no physician ever has cured, or ever will 
cure, epilepsy. When she left New 
York last March to return home, she 
was not one particle better than when 
she came.” 

Thus simply and naturally was the 
mystery explained. 

During a subsequent conversation 
with Dr. Hale, I learned the following 
particulars : 

Julia and Grace Marshall were, as he 
had before stated, twin-sisters, and re- 
sembled each other during their child- 
hood as closely as twins usually do. 
When Julia was about six years of age, 
she was seized with convulsive attacks, 
which proved to be epilepsy in its worst 
form. All that medical skill could effect 
was tried, but without avail. The malady 
remained unchecked, and the paroxysms 
soon became so frequent and so violent 
as to necessitate the entire seclusion of 
the invalid from the world. She was 
piaced under the care of a maiden aunt, 
Mrs. Marshall’s sister, who resided in 
Gorham, Maine, and thus, though she 
was within easy reach of her family, she 
was entirely withdrawn from observation ; 
so that few save the most intimate 
friends of the Marshall family were 
aware of the existence of this sorely- 
afflicted daughter. As years rolled on, 
Julia grew in stature and in intellect, but 
the fearful disease with which she was 
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afflicted affected her brain, and so warped 
without destroying her mind that, with- 
out being actually insane, she exhibited 
many of the peculiar traits of insanity. 
Prominent amongst these was a taste for 
malicious mischief, joined to a great de- 
gree of cunning. She had loved her 
sister very dearly, had seen and wept 
over her lifeless form as she lay arrayed 
for the grave, and had overheard her 
parents’ bitter comments on the conduct 
of Charles Conway, and the last request 
made by her sister concerning him. She 
frequently announced her intention of 
giving him a lesson some day, and cer- 
tainly she had chosen an effectual method 
of doing so. But why she had chosen 
that particular method of course it was 
impossible to say. Probably from the 
window of her boarding-house she had 
seen Captain Conway enter my establish- 
ment, and had then conceived the idea 
which she afterward so cleverly carried 
into execution. Her ghastly appearance 
and the bluish, corpse-like hue of her 
complexion, which had so astounded me, 
and so aided in carrying out the delusion, 
were due partly to her disease, and partly 
to a medicine used in its treatment—a 
preparation of nitrate of silver, which 
lodges in the tissues of the skin and 
imparts to it a permanent bluish tint. 

I do not know if Captain Conway 
ever learned the truth respecting my 
ghostly sitter. I certainly took no trouble 
whatever to inform him of it. “Let 
him,” I thought, “imagine that the ghost 
of Grace Marshall did really thus come 
back to terrify him. It may do him 
good: it may teach him a lesson.” But 
I do not think it did, for I hear that 
Captain Conway is at present one of 
the most notorious male flirts in the city 
of New York. 

And now, friends, my story is finished ; 
and if any of you will take the trouble 
to come to my new gallery, No. — 
Broadway, any day before dark, I will 
show you the portrait of my mysterious 
sitter. 
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i lige Englishman has fallen heir to 
—or rather is in possession of— 
some of the richest gems in the tropical 
seas, and his success as a colonizer or 
manager of them does not seem so re- 
markable as might have been antici- 
pated. India, British North America, 
Australia, New Zealand and Mauritius 
are great monuments of his ability and 
energy, but he seems to need large areas 
and extraordinary resources to develop 
himself handsomely. The prestige of 
success is quite as necessary to him as 
to the Frenchman ; not that he has not 
stubbornness enough, and downright, de- 


fiant, triumphant pluck when brought face | 


to face with disaster, but with the con- 
quest of the emergency he prefers to 
“cut” a decaying cause or colony, and 
devote his energies to a more promising 
field of action. 

The peasant or small farmer may em- 
igrate to improve his worldly position, 
with the intention of founding a new 
home, establishing his family in a broader 
field for its development, and an entire 
separation of his hopes and interests 
from the land of his birth; but the man 
of position or respectable family hardly 
ever: home to him is always England ; 
his efforts are directed to securing so 
much property that he may return ; his 
children are sent there for education ; 
his papers, books and clothes all come 
from there; and his greatest luxury is 
the holiday trip home now and then 
through the years of his exile. 

Hence we find that those colonies 
supposed to offer the greatest advantages 
to the laboring man or the small pro- 
prietor are the ones which grow and 
strengthen, and promise to assume high 
rank among the powers of the earth. 

Canada we have upon our borders, 
and its progress is apparent to us: the 
forests are falling, internal improvements 
Stretching off into the wilderness, and 
far away upon the wild Saskatchewan 
the prophetic ear may catch the tramp 

Vor. II.—28 


of the coming millions who are to found 
the homes and institutions of a mighty 
State. 

It is not generally appreciated in 
America that the growth of Australian 
cities and communities has rivaled the 
dream-like glory of California progress ; 
nor that New Zealand, which we usu- 
ally associate with Captain Cook and 
cold missionary on the sideboard, is 
crowding with English homes and indus- 
try; while Mauritius, under English di- 
rection of coolie-labor, has become one 
of the most prosperous sugar-producing 
islands in the world. 

The glories of the Indian Empire are 
disturbed with the clash of arms. It is 
too medizval in its associations; the 
rights of meum and tuum, both as re- 
spects territory, jewels and personal pro- 
perty. generally, appear to have been 
considerably mixed; there are stories 
of idols manufactured in Christian Bir- 
mingham for sale and distribution under 
the zgis of a Christian monarchy, and 
of the cold horror of wars to force the 
introduction and consumption of a poi- 
sonous drug upon a neighboring empire. 

But even India has changed, is chang- 
ing, and will change under the English- 
man; and though we may not always 
concur with him in his national and 
political career, nor approve of his little 
transactions with many of the nations, 
we must still believe that in the end his 
rule is toward the good; for wherever 
he goes order follows, Christianity ap- 
pears and flourishes, not always by his 
direct aid and comfort, but sometimes, 
as in India, in spite of it; and as we 
glance over the wide world, and mark 
where he has planted his foundation- 
stones, we find the rising superstructures 
cemented by law, justice and good gov- 
ernment, endowment of churches and 
schools, establishment of home influ- 
ences, and the germs of mighty empires 
laid broad and deep to strengthen and 
expand in the swift oncoming years. 
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The Englishman makes grand errors 
in his ideas of the necessity of accom- 
plishing too much at once: he governs 
a little colony as if it was a great State, 
with office-holders, and assistant office- 
holders and sub-assistants; and if he 
wishes to open up a new territory to 
settlement and cultivation through the 
medium of railways, the roadway must 
be solid, rails spliced, masonry squared 
and equipment as elaborate as if it was 
to run through the midland counties at 
home. Hence he likes places where 
prosperity provides the means for elabo- 
rate administration and extravagant im- 
provements, and abandons such as are 
struggling with difficulties and embarrass- 
ments. This is the misfortune of the 
British West Indies, and with few ex- 
ceptions the best of the real Britons 
have left them, while those who remain 
are frantic in their exertions to follow 
the example, neglecting almost every- 
thing which would tend to the improve- 
ment or advancement of public conve- 
nience in the community. But the 
government goes on just the same, with 
governors, counselors, legislators, Mr. 
Commissioner This, Mr. Inspector That, 
Ushers of the Black Rod, clerks and 
messengers, while internal improvements 
and even ordinary roads are neglected, 
sidewalks unpaved, streets unlighted, 
houses unpainted and tumbling to pieces, 
resources undeveloped and harbor con- 
veniences going to waste. The noble 
Briton, with his eye fixed on home, toils 
on too often in a hopeless race against 
fortune, living in a neglected house, with 
neglected social advantages, until unex- 
pectedly carried to the neglected ceme- 
tery to moulder in his neglected grave. 

These things ought not so to be. Such 
territories should be far more attractive 
to the working man and small proprietor 
than the wintry wilds of Canada, and 
their agriculture is not of such a nature 
as to demand extensive capital or large 
estates. Even admitting—what I do not 
consider at all proved—that sugar can 
be cultivated more economically upon 
such a system, there still remains the 
cacao, coffee, cotton, tobacco, indigo, 
and provisions for those laboring for 


large proprietors or residing in cities ; 
but my impression is decided that sugar 
produced upon moderate-sized farms 
thoroughly tilled, and afterward manu- 
factured in large establishments where 
this is a specialty, would not only ef- 
tirely revolutionize the business, but 
economize it immensely, and materially - 
increase the exportation. The sugar 
culture of Louisiana cannot be cited ad- 
versely to this idea, for the cane was al- 
ways an exotic there, required unusual 
care, ripened slowly, and was _ ever 
affected more or less by inconstant 
seasons. All the cane even in a single 
district would not be ready for the mill at 
the same time, and, owing to its varying 
maturity, the planter was obliged to pro- 
tract his crop season, and have mills and 
machinery of his own toaccommodate and 
economize its yield. 

Colonies such as Trinidad, British 
Guiana and Barbados have so far ad- 
vanced in the general race for prosperity 
that their future seems well assured ; but 
they will advance more rapidly and in a 
more healthy manner by the accession 
of the moderate farmers and laboring 
classes from Great Britain; and the ad- 
vantages would be mutual also. 

It is fortunate for the progress of the 
world that so much of its surface is oc- 
cupied by the Englishman and his de- 
scendants. It is a glorious race, and 
destined for a noble future, although at 
home it may not appear to the greatest 
possible advantage. We should not al- 
ways consider John Bull the most de- 
sirable accession to a small tea-party, 
nor be disposed to admire his associa- 
tion with strangers as he draws himself 
in behind his shirt-collar like a turtle, 
realizing the popular description of a 
Philadelphian—“so_ respectable, self- 
sufficient and uninteresting ;” but he has 
so many good traits, such liberal, noble 
characteristics, that he has been able to 
spare sufficient to stamp his impress 
upon whole peoples and mould the desti- 
nies of empires. 

It is an amiable weakness that he 
loves his home so dearly and carries it 
as a standard with him all over the 
world. He is like a big boy who has 
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been brought up with his sisters until 
he gets out of England for a while: his 
knowledge of home and home matters is 
prodigious, and his want of knowledge 
of the world proportionate. I have such 
an excellent friend, such a thoroughly 
and entirely good fellow, an Englishman, 
who, when he first contemplated visiting 
America, was almost disheartened by his 
apprehensions respecting the mosqui- 
toes; yet I have lived to see him very 
calm and patient amid clouds of them. 

We have hardly yet begun to under- 
stand the genus in America; and it often 
seems strange that the collisions of a 
few brigades of troops in the last cen- 
tury, some engagements between frigates 
in this, and now and then a piece of 
selfish national policy, should breed so 
much bad blood and so envenom national 
politics. Nations partake very much of 
the characteristics of individuals, after 
all; boys at school deal charily with 
such companions as strike well from the 
shoulder; it is the rich and powerful in 
our every-day world who command obe- 
dient legislatures and ride roughshod 
over a patient public; and we are all 
more or less selfish in the great race of 
life. The sympathy for the poor sick 
Turk meant only the necessity for an 
open route to India, and Italy free from 
Rome to the Adriatic was summed up 
in the acquisition of Nice and Savoy. 
Have we no national faults? or do we 
stand so pure and white-handed in the 
family of nations that we are beyond the 
need of charity? 

The traditional idea of the English- 
man, with his round, red face, portly 
figure and top-boots, has passed away: 
he now appears in tweed suit, with the 
bob-tailed coat and capacious pockets, 
shoes rather large perhaps and laced 
ever so far up his ankles, and—the um- 
brella. He does not find everything in 
America just as it was at “’ome, you 
know,” but consider his provocations: 
the beer is bad; the mutton chops not 
cooked as they were at « H’evans’;” ser- 
vants don’t touch their caps or spring 
out of his way, or brush his clothes or 
polish his boots to his fancy; there are 
no Hansom cabs nor cider-cellars. Be- 
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sides a vast number of annoyances con- 
stantly beset him, so that his poor 
human nature will be overtasked some- 
times, and the ruffles gather about his 
usually placid brow. 

I state it as a fact in natural history— 
an established fact—that the Englishman 
before breakfast is in an abnormal con- 
dition, and is not responsible for his 
thoughts, impressions or actions; but 
consider him at the close of a well-spent 
day: he has dined—great consummation 
if the meal has been accordant with his 
taste, for he then becomes sublimed, 
glorified—his heart at peace with all man- 
kind, except the Fenians; a child might 
speak to him, and a genial influence per- 
vades his atmosphere, like oil upon 
troubled waters. 

He is always a sportsman ; and in my 
travels, particularly over North America, 
I have often speculated where the sta- 
bling and forage could exist in England 
for all the hunters which traveling Eng- 
lishmen had left behind them. You hear 
of such runs, such leaps—of this and 
that hunt, swells, hunters and hounds; 
but “in this blarsted country you don’t 
have anything of the kind, you know.” 
The Briton comes down to breakfast 
with a heavy head and considerable thirst, 
and sadly refers to his hunters eating 
their heads off at home, when he might 
be having suclf a run after the hounds 
this morning—«quite put him on his 
legs again, ’pon his honor, you know.” 

And what a shot he is! It don’t 
make any difference where the place, 
how beautiful the scenery, or how inter- 
esting the surroundings, your true Eng- 
lishman looks upon it all from a “gamey” 
point of vision, and inquires, “Aw, now! 
I say, any shooting hereabouts ?” From 
the moment he puts foot on the steamer’s 
deck, the visions of game pass solemnly 
before him: in his dreams of the prairies 
he sees only the buffalo, elk and chickens, 
while his deadly rifle cracks, until, 
wearied with the slaughter, the fashion 
of the scene changes, and he is on his 
homeward voyage, and the cargo of the 
goodly ship is game, his trophies from 
the field. 

A friend of mine came over once with 
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two young Englishmen, gentlemen both, 
who looked on America somewhat as the 
children of Israel did upon the Promised 
Land—not exactly flowing with milk and 
honey, but with their equivalents, deer 
and buffalo. The morning the Highiands 
of Neversink were sighted my friend was 
in his state-room, when these gentlemen 
came hurriedly down—they occupied the 
next room—unpacked their guns and 
began to put their shooting-traps in 
order. Their conversation was buoyant: 
buffalo they could hardly expect to find 
right in the settlement; but one, in the 
gush of excitement, offered to bet his 
companion a five-pound note that he had 
a deer before night. Possibly he was 
gratified in the form of a dear ride up 
to his hotel. 

From the grande authority on sport- 
ing matters, who attacked the managers 
of American railways because first-class 
carriages were not provided for his dogs, 
to the veriest commercial traveler who 
crosses with his pockets full of samples, 
they all have decided views on sporting 
matters, and are far from modest in ex- 
pressing them. I well remember a fa- 
mous writer on sport and gastronomy, 
who, in preparing an article in New 
York for a home magazine, included the 
prairie hen among the game birds of the 
Hudson river, having gathered his ma- 
terials from the supply found in Wash- 
ington Market. The West is their great 
field, however, when there is any real 
love of sport in them; for, to do the 
most average Englishman justice, if he 
really owns a gun and has ever shot at 
home, his instincts of fair play and man- 
hood do not entice him to the cultivated 
districts or satisfy his desires for sport 
in the destruction of household birds. 

Upon racing and race-horses, dogs, 
cricket and rackets, how deep is the 
learning of our Transatlantic cousins! 
They know the grand-sires and grand- 
dams of all public horses living or dead 
—weights, distances, time, ages, and all 
the intricacies of odds, betting and 
books; keep Bell’s Life and the Racing 
Calendar as guides through life, wear 
wonderful neck-ties and delight in curi- 
ous sticks, 


As speculators in American securities, 
Britons have not immortalized them- 
selves. When weary of the ways in 
which their fathers trod, and the safe 
three or four per cents. pall upon their 
fevered tastes, their ambition rises to 
grasp the more flattering morsels sown 
broadcast upon the financial markets by 
the enterprising Yankee. Somehow or 
other, English capital does become in- 
vested in the most chimerical lines ever 
laid down upon a prospectus. If a 
Grand Central (limited) should be pro- 
jected between the North and South 
Poles, and a profit figured upon the 
transportation of fuel to the Esquimaux 
and potted meats to the Patagonians, 
with liberal land grants through the 
swamps of the Amazon, engineering es- 
timates for a tunnel under, or tubular - 
bridge over, the Caribbean Sea, interest 
guaranteed by the Venezuelan gov- 
ernment, and a double track, broad 
guage, trunk line throughout, with valise 
branches running off to the cities of 
Mexico, Quito and Rio Janeiro, only 
pay five per cent. to some worthy Christ- 
ian banker over there, and the entire 
stock capital would be subscribed more 
rapidly than demanded. I remember a 
young gentleman coming over some 
years ago, with a reasonably high opin- 
ion of himself, good introductions and 
solid credits. He was satisfied that he 
understood and could handle Wall street, 
and I first met him in a banker’s office 
there when he was making the attempt. 
This security and the other were dis- 
cussed, the margins for profits estimated, 
and finally, upon the recommendation of 
his venerable friend, he placed ten thou- 
sand in the shares of the Blank Rail- 
way, then rather high, but “sure to ad- 
vance, you know.” Time passed, and 
his shares would obstinately depreciate, 
when he again took counsel of the aged 
man. In that philanthropic bosom he 
found considerate sympathy, and, with 
tears in his eyes, the worthy Mentor ad- 
vised him not to be disheartened, but to 
invest ten thousand more in the bonds 
of the same concern. The advice was 
taken and the additional investment made, 
but he did get disheartened, after all, when 
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shares and bonds became about equally. 


worthless. 

Our good English cousin made a 
deeper financial mistake than ever, 
though, when his desires for the success 
of the Confederate States blinded his 
judgment as to the prospects of their 
bonds as judicious investments, even 
secured with cotton at sixpence per 
pound, and led. him to ignore United 
States securities with gold at two hun- 
dred and fifty. 

In the Tropics he is a real curiosity: 
as a general thing, his complexion is not 
adapted to extreme heat, and he does 
add to the warm appearance of his sur- 
roundings. Black cloth suits and black 
hats are worn in England—by business 
men, by church-going men, by society 
men—consequently the same are essen- 
tial here, and the nearer the Equator the 
greater the virtue in consistency. There 
is a story current in the Andean regions 
of New Grenada of an English traveler 
about to cross one of the paramos, or 
bleak, desolate plains far up in the 
mountains, and dangerous on account 
_of the exposure to extreme cold on 
windy days. This gentleman had on 
nankeen pantaloons, and his guide ad- 
vised him of the necessity for warmer 
clothing, but he said it was the time to 
wear nankeen in London, and ought to 
be there also, and so he started and— 
froze to death! 

If he selects a saddle-horse in the 
Tropics, it must be an English or Ameri- 
can trotter, so that he can rise in his 
stirrups and work his passage as if the 
thermometer stood at zero; and I never 
saw him mounted, bending forward and 
rising and falling, without being reminded 
of the monkey on the pony at the me- 
nagerie ; only the monkey never gets in 
such a state of perspiration. 

His drink must be heavy English ale 
or brandy and soda, and at dinner sherry, 
port, and more brandy and water, instead 
of the grateful, refreshing clarets and 
light wines always used by the French 
and Spanish colonists. 

He must also have the wines and 
brandies prepared for the English mar- 
ket, and such fiery drinks demand pro- 
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portionate pungency in food; hence the 
curries, mango chutneys, devils and Chili 
peppers; so that if he ever does get 
home to end his days, he takes with him 
only an apology for a liver, and that 
rather an inconvenience than a prac- 
tical working organ in his physical 
economy. 

So entirely does home and its associa- 
tions possess his mental organization 
that if he attempts the comprehension 
of exterior subjects he must first estab- 
lish a home basis for comparison— 
a kind of fulcrum upon which to poise 
the lever of his understanding; and he 
never seems to be able to get entirely 
out of the maze of the ‘perplexities of 
Peerage, Commons and Crown. Hence 
his views on foreign systems of govern- 
ment are usually mixed and imperfect, 
and his conclusions and predictions un- 
reliable. 

It is stated that the Russian acquires 
readily the command of all languages, 
from having the difficulties of each em- 
braced in his own; and if this rule holds 
good upon governmental affairs, the Eng- 
lishman ought to be able to comprehend 
the working of any system in the known 
or unknown world. ‘That he does not, 
however, is made patent by any file of 
his journals or the public speeches and 
private conversations of most of his 
compatriots. 

He does not fancy being considered a 
Scotchman, Irishman, Welshman, or 
Colonist, but insists on being an Eng- 
lishman. I have seen individuals at 
social gatherings decidedly ruffled by 
accidental reference to them in connec- 
tion with their birth-place, as Welshmen, 
Canadians, etc., etc., when their ambition 
was to be thought purely English. On 
the other hand, the veritable Englishman 
affects to look down upon the Provincials 
and Colonists. Sritisher would there- 
fore seem the term most applicable to 
the genus. : 

The Honorable Mr. Marcy, when 
Secretary of State of the United States, 
issued a circular to its diplomatic and 
consular agents abroad, requiring all 
communications addressed to his De- 
partment to be made in the American 
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language; and this at first seemed some- 
what ambiguous, for it was difficult to 
decide whether it referred to the Choctaw, 
Cherokee, Sioux or Comanche tongue as 
true and original American in derivation. 
But it is entirely explainable when we 
consider how completely America has 
purified the old, or “King’s,” English, 
since in England, where it is supposed 
to be domiciled, it is spoken with greater 
impurity even than in France. I have 
met educated Scotchmen, Yorkshiremen, 
Devonshiremen, Welshmen, Londoners, 
and aristocrats of the purest blood of 
England, who, from local customs or 
affectation, spoke what they supposed to 
be English so execrably and unintelli- 
gibly that as close attention was neces- 
sary to catch their meaning as if they 
had been using a foreign language which 
I only partially understood. This is not 
found in America: certain districts may 
have slight, often ludicrous, peculiarities, 
but the words spoken can be understood 
without the slightest difficulty, while I 
have heard noble lords rise to make 
public addresses even, when they aw- 
awed and drawled to such an extent that 
it was almost impossible to follow the 
course of their remarks. 

I remember particularly one, high in 
rank, speaking after a supper-party once 
in a Southern city of the States, who 
thought he was making the most ami- 
cable-and-favored-nation kind of an ad- 
dress, while the Southerners present 
not only did not understand him, but 
thought he was “pitching into” slavery. 

Waterton, on his fourth journey, in 
1824, in passing through the United 
States and commenting on the American 
as he found him, observes, «He has cer- 
tainly hit upon the way (but I could not 
make out by what means) of speaking a 
much purer English language than that 
which is in general spoken on the parent 
soil. This astonished me much, but it 
is really the case.” * 

But, after all, these peculiarities of our 
cousin are but as spots upon the sun, 
which do not materially dim the splen- 
dor of the planet. Even the Britisher 
is only a man, for if he were perfect, he 

* Wanderings in South America. 


would no longer enlighten our terrestrial 
sphere, but be a h’angel and ’ave wings. 
There is no man of any race so thor- 
oughly the refined, cultivated, honorable 
gentleman as the well-born, well-educated 
Englishman, who has had the home-rust 
rubbed off by foreign travel, and blos- 
somed under the genial sun of cosmopoli- 
tanism. He does not adopt the empty 
conventionalisms of insincere politeness : 
he is more difficult to know than other 
men, but better worth knowing; hard 
to thaw, but the crust once broken, the 
under-current of geniality remains melted 
for a life-time. He is a true friend and 
a safe one, a very reliable neighbor by 
your side in the time of danger—kind, 
considerate, generous and faithful to the 
end. There is the highest tone of honor 
in his character, the most thorough con- 
tempt for mean and small actions, a 
sincere courtesy and sterling moral 
courage. 

His race has been foremost in the 
advance of civilization and true liberty : 
its march over the world the most trium- 
phant and most permanent in its influ- 
ences for good, and its future full of 
promise to mankind. In military and 
naval achievements, in dash and. bril- 
liancy, or patient, stubborn endurance, 
how heroic its record! In spite of 
blunders and jobbery at home or incom- 
petent command in the field, through all 
vicissitudes of fortune, whether on the 
burning plains of India, behind the lines 
of Torres-Vedras, or through the long 
Crimean winters, upon the blue waves of 
Trafalgar, or in the cold gloom of Arctic 
night, charging through outnumbering 
thousands to the relief of Lucknow, or 
calmly going down at parade on the 
decks of the « Birkenhead,” the soldiers 
and seamen of the race have ever vindi- 
cated its prestige, reflected honor on its 
standards, and handed down to us a 
common heritage of glory. Its ships 
of discovery have gone forth to the 
ends of the earth ; its commerce whitens 
every sea; its offshoots take root and 
flourish in every climate and quarter of 
the globe; and its children bear with 
them, cherish and expand its heritage 
of freedom, the protection of its common 
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law, its faith, language and glorious 
literature. 


Endowed with so much character and 


force of will, the faults of such a race 
must be strong and prominent; but 
these should not distract attention from 
the mighty current of its positive pro- 
gress. The England of to-day is not 
‘ that of George the Fourth, nor is the 
Englishman. I do not urge that it is a 
perfect England yet. That it produces 
snobs, sharpers and ignorant, intolerant, 
dishonest, mean or unscrupulous men, 
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both high and low in rank, does not 
affect the argument: such exist every- 
where—we even know some ourselves ; 
but there is a training toward true man- 
liness in the great schools and universities 
of England, a tone of honor, liberality 
without prodigality, a culture and good- 
breeding arising from ease, family asso- 
ciations and assured position, and a su- 
perb physical development which pro- 
duces a type of manly and accomplished 
gentlemen such as are found, as a class, 
nowhere else. 


THE OLD WEDDING RING. 


Als: my youngest daughter, 
Wedded with Ralph to-day: 
The morning air was balmy 

With the breath of new-mown hay. 


The sky was flooded with sunshine, 
And blue—as blue as the deep— 

Their white wings folded together, 
The clouds were fallen asleep. 


The airy harps of the forest 
Were tuned to the sound of a psalm, 
And their distant music touched me 
With a thrill of infinite calm. 


She stood in her bridal whiteness, 
A lily pure and pale, 

The gold of her ringlets shining _ 
Through the mist of her floating veil; 


And her lover, strong and stately 
In the pride of his gracious youth, 
With a voice both deep and tender 
Plighted his manhood’s truth. 


He put the ring on her finger— 
A band of virgin gold, 

Broad and heavy: it: bound her 
His to have and to hold. 


THE OLD WEDDING RING. 


May it never change to a fetter, 
Breaking her heart to wear: 
May it be as dear as her mother’s, 
Is her mother’s earnest prayer. 


They have gone their way together, 
And I sit in the summer night 

Alone, with the thoughts of beauty 

That flit through the soft moonlight. 


I am turning on my finger 
My own dear wedding ring, 
And the memories of a life-time 
To the narrow circlet cling. 


It is not so broad as my daughter’s, 
And the years have worn it thin, 

But it clasped two hearts together 

Its blessed bond within— 


Hearts that but knit the closer 
Through life, in woe or weal— 

That, present, were ever loving ; 

And, absent, were ever leal. 


' The years fall back like a curtain, 
And my husband comes once more: 

I see his form in the moonlight— 

I hear his hand at the door. 


And it’s—“Oh, my darling, I’m weary, 
You tarry so long above: 

When will you come to take me, 

Oh, my love, my love?” 


I feel his touch on my forehead: 
It falls like a seal of rest; 

And my heart forgets it was tired 

As I lean my head on his breast. 


Yes, yes! I know he is lying 
In the moonlight on the hill; 
But the thin, worn ring hath magic, 
And it binds my darling still. 


And oft, when I’m very lonely, 
I dream of the home above; 

And it’s—«Oh, my love, I’m coming— 
Coming, my love, my love !” 

* * * * * 
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Alice and Ralph lamented 
That the mother was called away, 
Swiftly and suddenly, from them, 
On the eve of their wedding day. 


But they never knew how gladly, 
At the beck of an angel hand, 
She had left our waning moonbeams 

For the light of the Better Land. 


With the worn old ring on her finger, 

And her pale hands crossed on her breast, 
They bore her out to the hill-side, 

And by him they laid her to rest. 


OUR MONTHLY GOSSIP. 


* the present number the readers of 
Lippincott’s Magazine will find the 
conclusion of « Dallas Galbraith,” a story 
of American life, of which it does not 
become us to say more than that it has 
received the unanimous approval of the 
critics as a work of unusual power and 
interest. Mrs. Davis’ novel will be issued 
in book form without delay by the pub- 
lishers of this Magazine. During the 
remaining two months of the present 
year no serial story will appear herein, 
but in the number for January, 18609, 
another original novel will be com- 
menced. 


It is with unfeigned pleasure that we 
welcome into the fraternity of American 
Magazines the Overland Monthly, the 
first numbers of which, issued in San 
Francisco, are marked by an exceptionally 
good typography, and, as to the con- 
tents, by a quiet good taste, which give 
promise of a long and prosperous career. 
While the splendid material progress 
which our fellow-citizens of the Pacific 
slope are making is a matter of pride 
to us at the East, the excellence of Cali- 
fornia literature and the marked success 
of the Mercantile Library of San Fran- 
cisco, go to show that higher things than 
gold, silver and breadstuffs are now 
claiming their attention. 


The desperate efforts made by the 
French Government to suppress the pub- 
lication of Za Lanterne, and the arrest’ 
and imprisonment of its editor, or rather 
author, has made that journal famous. 
It is not, as many suppose, a news- 
paper, but a small pamphlet of about 
sixty very openly printed pages, with a 
red cover adorned with a picture of an 
open lantern suspended by a rope. In 
size and external appearance it is very 
much like a “Dime Novel.” The entire 
contents consist of lively, piquant para- 
graphs, all written by M. Henri Roche- 
fort, and throughout the whole the Im- 
perial Government, its acts and officials, 
are abused, satirized and ridiculed in a 
most entertaining manner. The price of 
La Lanterne is forty centimes (about 
eight cents) a number, or twenty francs 
a year, published weekly on Saturday. 
We have now before us a copy of what 
the French Emperor fondly supposed 
would be the last number, that of Satur- 
day, August 8. M. Rochefort has since 
announced, however, that he will con- 
tinue to publish it at Brussels. The 
number before us is one that escaped 
forfeiture when the police undertook to 
seize the whole edition, which gener- 
ally consisted of about ninety thousand 
copies, the pamphlet being immensely 
popular in Paris. It is said that some 
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thirty thousand copies were successfully 
hidden from the official grasp, and they, 
of course, immediately commanded large 
prices. In this number, which was issued 
as soon as M. Rochefort’s term of im- 
prisonment expired, he gives a lively ac- 
count of the circumstances of his arrest 
and condemnation, and after referring to 
his judge, M. Delesvaux, he inserts a 
translation of Macaulay’s portrait of 
Jeffreys, to which he adds, «I love to be- 
lieve that this sinister sketch may never 
be applied to a French magistrate ; but, 
in any case, what writer of our country 
would dare to take his judge and judge 
him in his turn with such independence 
and clearness ?” 

The Lanterne does not scruple to in- 
dulge in a remarkably indecorous lam- 
poon, based on the supposed parentage 
of the Emperor, the only palliation for 
which is the atrocious tyranny which 
keeps the French press fettered. This 
warfare 4 Poutrance hath given birth to 
the following imaginary 

DIALOGUE 
Between His Majesty and the Modern Diogenes. 
EMPEROR: 
Find you, O Lanterne-bearer! let me ask, 
No one of my adherents honest—no man? 
ROCHEFORT 


Alas, dread Dutchman ! ’tis my harder task 
In your mamma to find an honest woman ! 


Mr. Morris’ Earthly Paradise has al- 
ready reached a second edition. Readers 
will be glad to learn that a new volume by 
the same pen is not far from completion. 


The extent of Thackeray’s reading was 
not so wide as his admirers believe. His 
acquaintance with the reigns of Queen 
Anne and her immediate successors, in 
which it is thought he had especially 
well informed himself, was not, it seems, 
very extensive in its range. Everybody 
familiar with the period will observe the 
defective and incomplete representation 
of the times made by the author in the 
novels he produced ; but it is more mani- 
fest in his sketches of Swift and Steele. 
When Thackeray first gave his lectures 
on the English Humorists—most of 
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whom, by the by, were Irishmen—he 
omitted in his notice of Swift all allu- 
sion to Swift’s masterpiece, Gudiiver. 
In his notice of Steele there was, and 
is, an omission even more noteworthy. 
Steele, like Thackeray, was a Charter- 
House boy, and it might have been 
thought that whilst recording his remi- 
niscences of the school he would, in his 
dissertation on flogging, have alluded to 
Steele’s paper on that subject in Zhe 
Tatler. But the existence of the paper 
was entirely unknown to him. Shortly 
after the appearance of the Humorists, 
a friend of ours, a well-known author, 
dining with Thackeray, remarked on the 
singular omission, when the novelist 
frankly avowed his ignorance, and ex- 
claimed, « By Jove! You don’t mean 
to say that Steele has written on the 
subject? I would have given fifty 
pounds,” he added, «to have known it 
at the time.” 


Whilst alluding in a former number 
of this Magazine to the physical vigor 
of the late Lord Brougham, we abstained 
through delicacy from making any refer- 
ence to his mental failings. There can 
now be no harm, however, in mentioning 
that for the year before his death his lord- 
ship’s mental faculties were gradually de- 
caying. More than once he had to be 
restrained by gentle violence from leav- 
ing his house to keep some imaginary 
engagement or make a speech in some 
imaginary debate. He had lost distinc- 
tion of time and place. Occasionally 
those by whom he was surrounded in- 
dulged him in his singular fancies. For 
instance, just before his final departure 
from London for the Continent, he got 
into his carriage and, believing himself 
in Paris, ordered his coachman to drive 
to the mansion of M. Thiers. Away 
started the carriage: the noble lord was 
driven round the park for an hour or 
two, and then safely deposited in his own 
house, having forgotten his own orders 
just as completely as a short time pre- 
viously he had forgotten he was in Lon- 
don and not in Paris. Brougham did 
not die rich. His personalty was sworn 
under two thousand pounds. 
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The coming General Council of the 
Roman Catholic Church, convoked by 
the Pope, being a matter of public in- 
terest, has formed the text for numerous 
newspaper editorials: and letters from 
“special correspondents” in Europe ; 
and divers, as well as diverse, surmises 
have been madé as to the objects of this 
ecclesiastical conclave, the first @écumen- 
ical Council for three hundred years. We 
learn, however, from a Catholic source, 
which we have generally found trustwor- 
thy, that the following subjects will form 
the main part of the programme: 1. The 
reunion of the Eastern Churches with the 
Holy See. In the hope of effecting this 
end, special invitations are to be ex- 
tended to the Oriental bishops now re- 
garded by the Roman Church as schis- 
matic. 2. The improvement of the edu- 
cation and the elevation of the studies 
of the clergy. 3. Important changes 
are to be made in the government of re- 
ligious orders, by which the older organ- 
izations will be better adapted to modern 
requirements, and several of them having 
nearly the same objects will be merged 
into one body. 4. The unsettled rela- 
tions between the Church and civil 
governments will be considered, and the 
difficult problem of determining what 
ecclesiastical claims are to be yielded, 
and what insisted upon, will, it is hoped, 
be solved. 


The question of the identity of the 
Dauphin and the late Rev. Mr. Williams 
having come again before the public, the 
following important piece of evidence, 
communicated at our request by Dr. 
Samuel Jackson, formerly of Northum- 
berland and now of Philadelphia, will be 
interesting : 

Mr. Epiror :—John Vaughan was one of 
the best citizens of Philadelphia ; no stranger 
of eminence came to this city without wish- 
ing an introduction to him: so high was his 
standing that he was a particular friend and 
frequent correspondent of the great Dr. 
Priestley. His brother, Benjamin Vaughan, 
had been a member of the English Parlia- 
ment and Lord Shelburne’s assistant at the 
treaty of Paris in 1783. He was an English 
radical, favorable to the French Revolution 
and intimate with some of its leaders. John’s 
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executor (the late Jacob Snider, Jr.) showed 
me, about 1855, a letter from Benjamin to 
John, dated Basle in Switzerland, July, 1795, 
which ran principally on French politics and 
the movements of the French armies. The 
last paragraph is this: “The little Capet is 
to be exchanged here in about ten days or a 
fortnight.” Little Capet was the common 
designation of Louis the Seventeenth. 

Now it must be noted that the poor boy’s 
sister was exchanged at Huningue, only two 
mites from Basle, in the following December. 
That this letter was genuine I could not 
doubt, for it was one of many with which I 
compared it. 

It was very easy to send the Dauphin from 
Basle down the river to Coblentz, where Louis 
the Eighteenth was then holding his court, 
and from there it was equally easy to send 
him down the same river to Rotterdam, 
whence there would be no difficulty in ship- 
ping him to America. I am forced to believe 
that the little insane boy in shorts, seen by 
Mrs. Blandusia or Blandina Dudley in Albany 
that autumn, was the Dauphin. (See Lost 
Prince, p. 465.) S. J. 

The above seems to supply the one 
missing link wanting in the chain of 
evidence adduced by Mr. Hanson in sup- 
port of Mr. Williams’ claims. 


We are indebted to “ Uneda” for the 
following anecdotes : 

Some years ago, when the Rev. Dr. 
Bethune was pastor of the Reformed 
Dutch Church at Tenth and Filbert 
streets in this city, he delivered a lecture 
before the Athenian Institute on «The 
Age of Pericles.” A few days previously 
an old lady of his congregation said to 
him, “Doctor, do you think anybody 
cares to know how old Pe-ri-cles was ?” 

The name of the great Athenian is a 
stumbling-block to others besides her. 
A gentleman the other day picked up a 
tale of the eighty-third Olympiad, pub- 
lished in London in 1846, in two volumes, 
and lettered on the back Pericles, and 
very innocently asked: « What are per- 
icles?” Of course the reply of the 


bookseller was, that they are a kind of 
periwinkles.—Za. 

...A lady in Boston, who was 
about giving a party to the members of 
the Protestant Episcopal Convention, 
sent for Mr. S——, a caterer, to assist 
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in the preparations. He asked if she 
intended giving a dancing party. She 
replied that it was to be mainly composd 
of clergymen. «In that case, madame,” 
said he, «I would advise you to provide 
very bountifully. Them pious eats 
dreadful !” 

. .. A hard-drinking man in one of 
the New England States justified his 
conduct by quoting*General Washing- 
ton’s example. «General Washington !” 
said one of his friends; “where did you 
ever hear that he drank?” «Sparks 
says so in his life of him,” answered the 
man: “he says that ‘the General used 
to go into the woods every day to rum- 
inate for an hour.’ ” 

. . . During the war of 1814, between 
Great Britain and the United States, a 
resident of Philadelphia, who took great 
interest in its progress, was in the habit 
of visiting the stage-office every day in 
search of news. One day he was at 
hand when the mail from New York 
arrived, and called out to the driver, 
«“Whereabouts is General Wilkinson 
now?” «He is statu quo,” answered 
one of the passengers, putting his head 
out of the window. “How far is that 
from Quebec ?”’ was the next question. 

It was Walpole who, when war was ap- 
prehended between Englandand France, 
wrote that a friend of his, hearing that 
the French had taken umbrage, went 
about among his acquaintances inquiring 
where Umbridge was.—£a.] 

... Mr. Henry H— was an early 
occupant of the house at the corner of 
Fourth and Union streets, afterward in- 
habited by Dr. Physick. A celebrated 
actress was one of his opposite neigh- 
bors. During an alarm of fire they 
both looked out of their chamber win- 
dows at the same time. She called across 
the street to him: “Mr. H—, can you 
tell me where the fire is?” «Here, 
madam,” laying his hand upon his heart 
and bowing to her. 

. . . About the year 1828, some young 
ladies who were at Cape May had occa- 
sion to use a piece of tape. One of them 
remembered having seen a piece in the 
window of a little shop. They accord- 
ingly went to it, but the Irish woman 
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who kept the shop refused to sell it, say- 
ing that it was the only piece of tape 
which she had, and she wished to keep 
it as a sign that she sold tape. 

... Soon after the May riots in 
1844, some one was mentioning to E. D. 
Ingraham, Esq., that an account of them 
had appeared in an Irish paper, which 
stated that the Mayor had addressed the 
mob without any effect. “That is a 
mistake,” said Ingraham: “he got a 
brickbat in his stomach.” 

... About the year 1801, Mr. I, a 
young Philadelphian who was admitted 
to the bar in the following year, wrote a 
tragedy founded upon early English 
history, which was performed without 
much success. Shortly afterward he 
was at an evening party, where a young 
man of his acquaintance did something 
which Mr. I. considered absurd; so 
that he said to him, «That act of yours 
has made you perfectly ridiculous.” 
«Excuse me, Mr. I.,” answered he: “it 
takes five acts to make a man perfectly 
ridiculous.” . 

. .. As the late Mr. John Bonsall, 
the conveyancer, was sitting in his office 
one afternoon, a man entered and asked 
him what the fare to Pittsburg was. «I 
really do not know,” said Mr. Bonsall. 
“You don’t?” exclaimed the man: “why 
where do you convey people to?” 

. . Shortly after John Van Buren 
came out in 1848 as an advocate for 
Free-soil principles, the Hon. Mike 
Walsh met him on one of the streets of 
New York, and said to him: “John, do 
you suppose that anybody will think you 
in earnest about this Free-soil question ?” 
Drawing him on one side, John said to 
him, very solemnly, «Let me tell you, 
Mike, that there are a great many more 
fools in New York than you suppose.” 


It is estimated by Mr. Masury, au- 
thor of a recent treatise on house-paint- 
ing, that sixty millions of dollars are ex- 
pended yearly by the people of the 
United States in painting their houses ; 
and that the house-painting done in the 
six New England States requires more 
material than is used for that purpose in 
all Great Britain. 
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LITERATURE 


New Poems. By Owen Meredith [Robert 
Lytton]. Chronicles and Characters, Or- 
val and other Poems. Boston: Ticknor & 
Fields. 2 vols. 12mo. pp. 512, 518. 
Owen Meredith is evidently one of those 

poets who are born to warble melodiously 

in a lady’s chamber to the lascivious pleasing 
of a lute. His muse is neither a glorious 
priestess of Liberty, like that which has in- 
spired the later songs of Swinburne, nor yet 

a hardy peasant lassie like that of Robert 

Buchanan. She is a fine lady, scented, coffe 

and kid-gloved, and with more than a soupcon 

of rouge on her delicate cheeks ; but she has 
learned the trick of song, and warbles the 

Strains of other poets with such melodious 

fervor that we are half inclined to believe 

them Mr. Robert Lytton’s own. 

In truth, the perusal of his works is apt to 
remind the reader of the freaks of a monkey 
in an orchestra. Now he seizes Tennyson’s 
lute, and essays in vain to waken it to music; 
next he attacks Browning’s violoncello, and 
succeeds in eliciting all its harshness with 
none of its power; then he takes up Poe’s 
trombone, and causes it to emit naught more 
musical than unearthly groans. In Chroni- 
cles and Characters, his latest work, he has 
stricken with bold but unsuccessful touch the 
grand, vast organ of Victor Hugo. The 
plan of the work is a direct plagiarism of 
that of Za Legende des Siecles, while the co- 
incidences of thought and manner are too 
numerous and too obvious to the student of 
French literature to call for special mention. 
Besides, the game is hardly worth the candle. 
The imitation has not sufficient merit to 
make it necessary to expose it fully and at 
length. No one familiar with the radiance 
of the real diamond will be tempted to ad- 
mire the glitter of the spurious gem. Owen 
Meredith, in this instance, has attempted to 
copy an original which defies reproduction. 
It is easier to catch the trick of Tennyson or 
the mannerisms of Browning or Poe than it 
is to copy the weird, powerful style of the 
great French poet. It is not difficult to wield 
the rapier of Baradas, but the sword of Riche- 
lieu falls edgeless from the feebler hands 
that would fain uplift the mighty weapon. 

Yet Owen Meredith is not devoid of genius. 
When he ceases to flirt with the guardian 
deities of other poets and trusts to the inspi- 
ration of his own muse, there is considerable 
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power as well as beauty in his verse. He 
has written poems of the order known as vers 
de société, which have more depth and point 
than productions of that order usually possess. 
Such for example is his charming “ Madame 
la Marquise,” which contains a compound 
adjective (wine-dark) so singularly felicitous 
that it became at once an epithet of common 
use. His “Clytemnestra” contains some 
noble and truly poetic passages ; and in his 
later volume, the Wanderer, we find, among 
many feeble imitations, some remarkable 
poems, including that strange, wild romance, 
“The Portrait.” His trashy, overpraised 
Lucille is, we think, the weakest of his works. 
From Chrosicles and Characters the lover of 
true poetry will select for commendation and 
appreciation several poems, among which we 
would include “ Gyges and Candaules,” “ The 
Apple of Life” and “ Atlantis.” 

In the last-mentioned poem Owen Mere- 
dith has certainly imitated no other writer of 
his native land in the choice of a subject. 
So singular and so original a production as a 
poem in praise of America by an English 
author should undoubtedly have elicited more 
notice than it has done from the reviewers 
and critics. But perhaps their astonishment 
on perusing so unique a poem has smitten 
them with silence. We regret that the length 
of “ Atlantis” prevents our quoting it entire. 
The following extract will, however, give the 
reader some idea of this poem, which, com- 
ing from our friend, the enemy across the 
water, is a literary curiosity. Speaking of 
America, Mr. Lytton says : 


“ A queen she is, though round her forehead shines 
No semblance of the circlet of a crown, 
Save what rare promise of rich sunrise twines 
In her wild hair from splendors of its own. 
High in the heaven of human hope, her throne 
Rises remote from us, whose orb declines 
Down the dark slope of time. 
Little she heeds our welcome or our scorn. 
The title-deeds of her immense command 
She sues not from the signing of our hand: 
Great Nature signed them when her child was born. 
Her cheek is flushed with fervor, not with pain, 
Her eyes are beacon-lights by freedom lit, 
And her strong forehead is severely knit 
By somewhat of a newly-learned disdain 
For the much mockery of our little wit.” 


No such appreciation of the real greatness 
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of America has appeared in English poetry 
since Shelley wrote : 
‘That land is like an eagle, whose young gaze 

Feeds on the noontide beams, whose golden plume 
Floats moveless on the storm, and in the blaze 

Of sunrise gleams when earth is wrapped in gloom: 

An epitaph of glory for the tomb 
Of murdered Europe may thy fame be made; 

Great people! as the sands shalt thou become, 
Thy growth as swift as morn, when night must fade ; 
The multitudinous earth shall sleep beneath thy 

shade.” 

When the aristocratic Owen Meredith, the 
son of Lord Lytton, condescends to praise 
our plebeian republic, we can indeed feel 
that secessionists have plotted and rebels 
fought in vain. The greatness of our land is 
now firmly established, and we can await 
with calmness and confidence the result of 
the November elections; nor need we de- 
spair of ultimately receiving some slight 
commendation from the more gifted if less 
patrician pen of the author of Martin Chuz- 
slewit ; and what an advantageous thing that 
would be for the country ! 


England and Ireland. By John Stewart 
Mill. London: Longmans. 8vo. pp. 45. 
This pamphlet has made a sensation in 

England, which can be compared only to 

that caused by the celebrated Letters of 

Peter Plymley, which, more than any other 

one thing, brought about the relief of Catho- 

lic disabilities in 1829. Neither Sidney 

Smith, the author of those Letters, nor Mr. 

Mill, ever made so creditable a use of that 

penetrating intellect and that marvelous 

power of expressing their thoughts which 
distinguish them, as when grappling with 
practical questions of statesmanship. 

The danger of armed insurrection in Ire- 
land is perhaps not so great now as it was 
when Sir Robert Peel opened the doors of 
Parliament to O’Connell, but the situation is 
complicated by the existence of a powerful 
organization in America, inflamed by just in- 
dignation against England, and ready to take 
advantage of the first opportunity to fly at the 
throat of the detested Saxon. Itis at such a 
crisis that the intellectual leader of the 
Liberal party in England comes forward, and 
with rare courage dares to tell his fellow- 
countrymen the simple but hateful truth. It 
is not only the French and Danes who have 
reason to speak of perfidious Albion: Mr. 
Mill, after pointing out that the whole land 
of Ireland has been confiscated three times 
over, adds that “the vast majority of the 
native Irish, all who professed the Roman 
Catholic religion, were, in violation of the 
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faith pledged to the Catholic army of Lime- 
rick, despoiled of all their political and most 
of their civil rights, and were left in exist- 
ence only to plough and dig the ground and 
pay rent to their task-masters.” It is nearly 
two hundred years since that shameful treach- 
ery was perpetrated, and a wise statesman- 
ship would long ago have healed the wounds 
of civil war. But, in addition to penal laws, 
persecution of priests, disfranchisement and 
confiscations, the Irish land tenure has al- 
ways been the worst in Europe. “There was 
lately,” says Mr. Mill, “a middleman in the 
county of Clare, under whose landlordship 
Irish peasants, by their labor and their scanty 
means, reclaimed a considerable tract on the 
sea-coast, and founded thereon the flourish- 
ing watering-place of Killkee. The middle- 
man died, his lease fell in, and the tenants 
fancied that they should now be still better 
off; but the head-landlord, the Marquis of 
Conyngham, at once put on rents equal to 
the full value of the improvements (in some 
instances an increase of seven hundred per 
cent.); and, not content with this, pulled 
down a considerable portion of the town, re- 
duced its population from 1879 to 950, and 
drove out the remainder to wander about Ire- 
land or to England or America, and swell 
the ranks of the bitter enemies of Great 
Britain.” This is simple robbery under 
sanction of a law which gives the tenant no 
protection against arbitrary eviction or arbi- 
trary increase of rent. 

Alone of all working people, the Irish 
farmer gains nothing by industry and fore- 
sight, and loses nothing by idleness and reck- 
less multiplication. In America the same 
man saves money and becomes a loyal and 
valuable citizen, simply because here, instead 
of being a tenant at will, with the prospect 
of paying higher rent in case he improves his 
landlord’s property, he buys his farm and 
mortgages it. And this brings us to Mr. 
Mill’s remedy for Ireland’s troubles. He 
proposes the appointment of a commission 
to examine every farm which is let to a ten- 
ant, and commute the present variable for a 
fixed rent. This annual sum he would have 
secured to the landlord under the guarantee 
of law, and, if preferred, the latter to have the 
option of receiving consols sufficient to yield 
the amount of the appraised rent. Thus 
every farm not cultivated by the owner would 
become the permanent holding of the exist- 
ing tenant, who would pay either to the land- 
lord or to the State the fixed rent which had 
been decided upon. : 

This is rather a revolutionary proposal, but. 
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the present is no time for half measures: 
neither will a reformed Parliament, such as 
will be in power next year, be disposed to 
treat with exceptional tenderness the vested 
right of a few hundred landlords to govern 
wrong. John Bull is pretty thoroughly 
frightened at the Fenian outrages, and will 
be more disposed to yield in 1869 than he 
was in 1829. The political wisdom which 
has preserved Great Britain from civil war 
for two hundred years has not deserted her ; 
and we look to see Mr. Mill’s suggestions, 
backed as they will be by John Bright and 
the entire Liberal party, ultimately adopted. 
The Established Church in Ireland is afready 
doomed, and it only needs a just measure of 
tenant-right to take the wind out of the 
Fenian sails. 


Josh Billings on Ice. New York: G. W. 

Carleton & Co. 12mo. pp. 263. 

Great humorists are like great generals: 
they flourish at the rate of about one or two 
in a century, which is a small number, con- 
sidering how well they are paid. Even those 
of the second order are rare, and the writers 
of this class whom America has produced 
may be counted on the fingers. Paulding and 
Irving, though they wrote a great deal calcu- 
lated to make the reader laugh, were some- 
thing more than mere humorists ; while Jack 
Downing, Sam Slick, John Phoenix, Artemus 
Ward, Mark Twain, Petroleum V. Nasby, 
Mrs. Partington and Josh Billings are nothing 
if not funny. John Phoenix, a/ias Squibob, 
stands perhaps at the head of the above list 
for exuberant and extravagant wit, but next 
after him we are disposed to reckon Josh Bill- 
ings, whose humor has a flavor of wisdom 
mixed with it, which, like the mint in a julep, 
makes that wholesome which otherwise 
would only be agreeable. His second work, 
Josh Billings on Ice, is decidedly better than 
the first; and if the spelling were only re- 
formed, it would be better still. There is 
nothing comical in ¢z as compared with 4s, 
still less in spelling the little word sometimes 
one way and sometimes the other. “Beq4” and 
“42de” may have some fun in them—and 
Smollett, Thackeray and Hood occasionally 
made good use of this kind of humor—but, 
Josh, why spell “of” ov, and “as” az? A 
little of this kind of thing, like work to a 
lazy man, goes a great way. Still, one has no 
heart to find fault with a man who says such 
good things as the following: 

“Originality in writing is as diffikult as 
gitting a fishpole by the side ov a trout brook 
—aul the good poles hav bin cut long ago.” 
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“About the most originality that enny 
writer kan hope tew arrive at honestly, now- 
a-days, is tew steal with good judgment.” 

“T never knew a coward who was afraid 
tew lie.” 

“The best way i kno ov tew be happy is 
not tew want ennything till yu hav got it, and 
then be saving of it.” 

“*Man wants but little here belo’ may hav 
bin true when it wos fust ritten, but ever 
since the war he wants aul he kan lay his 
claws on.” 

“A puppy plays with evry pup he meets, 
but old dorgs hav but fu associates.” 

“Necessity begot Invenshun, Invenshun 
begot Convenience, Convenience begot 
Pleasure, Pleasure begot Luxury, Luxury be- 
got Riot and Disease, Riot and Disease, be- 
tween them, begot Poverty, and Poverty be- 
got Necessity again,—this is the revolu- 
shun ov man, and is about aul he kan brag 
on.” 

“I serpose thare is between 50 and 60 mil- 
lions of rats in Amerika (i quote now entirely 
from memory), and i don’t serpose there is a 
single necessary rat in the whole lot. This 
shows at a glance how menny waste rats 
thare is. Rats enhance in numbers faster 
than shoe pegs do by machinery. One pair 
ov helthy rats is awl that enny man wants tew 
start the rat business with, and in ninety days, 
without enny outlay, he will begin tew hav 
rats—tew turn oph.” 

“Success in life iz verry apt tew make us 
forget the time when we wasn’t much. It is 
jist so with the frog on the jump; he kant 
remember when he waz a tadpole—but other 
folks kan.” 

“I suppoze Adam iz the only man who 
ever lived and want never spanked.” 

“T don’t kare how much a man talks, if he 
will only say it in a few wurds.” 

“ How menny folks do yu serpose thare is 
in this world who are satisfied with things as 
far as they hav got? Not more than 6, i’ll 
bet. This looks rather dusty for the rest ov 
the trip.” 

“Most ennyboddy can write poor sense, 
but there aint but few that can write good 
nonsense; and it alwus takes an eddycated 
man to appreciate it after it is writ.” 

“Even boys hav tew be larnt how tew 
work, just az a dorg haz tew be lernt how to 
churn butter, and i hav known dorgs, after 
they had got well lernt, to hide under the 
barn churning-days.” 

“Laziness iz like red hair, the only way 
tew cure it iz to die.” 

It is refreshing to come across so much 
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genuine wit, all racy of the soil of America, 
as is contained in the above paragraphs, 


Daisy : Continued from “ Melbourne House.” 

By the author of “ Wide, Wide World,” 

“ Queechy,” “ Walks from Eden,” “ House 

of Israel,” etc., etc. Philadelphia: J. B. 

Lippincott & Co. 12mo. pp. 435. 

Although this new tale by Miss Susan 
Warner is announced as “continued from 
Melbourne House,” it may readily be under- 
stood by those who have never seen its pre- 
decessor. There is no particular plot—a cir- 
cumstance which, however, may render a 
story, if well told, all the more life-like ; and, 
from the way in which the present volume 
closes, it is evident that a further continua- 
tion may be looked for. 

The opening chapters give an interesting 
history of the life of little Daisy on a South- 
ern rice-and-cotton plantation, where she is 
living under the care of her aunt and a gov- 
erness, neither of whom understands her dis- 
position, and surrounded by some seven hun- 
dred slaves, who worship the “ young missis ” 
as one of “de Lord’s angels.” Afterward, 
when the scene is changed to the North, and 
a lover is introduced in the shape of a West 
Point cadet, the juvenile character of the 
story passes away, and the reader is left at 
the close in the company of a remarkably 
pious young lady of seventeen, who has just 
sent off her champion to join the Union army 
at the outbreak of the Rebellion, after giving 
him some excellent biblical advice. 

The scenes and incidents throughout the 
book are well described, and the characters 


‘sketched with considerable vigor. The cold, 


impassive Miss Pinshon, with her great, 
black, expressionless eyes, who inflicts her 
regimen of mathematics and philosophy on 
poor Daisy ; and the frank, manly, genial Dr. 
Sandford, who is the protecting genius of the 
little heroine, are, apart from Daisy herself, 
the two most distinctly marked and strongly 
contrasted personages. 

The author has, however, made a serious 
mistake in giving the story in the form of an 
autobiography. Daisy’s life presents an un- 
broken series of such very pious acts that the 
idea of vanity is rather too strongly sug- 
gested by the use of the first person in nar- 
rating them. This is, critically speaking, 
the great blemish of the book. 

Miss Warner cannot, moreover, expect the 
majority of her readers to agree with some 
of the opinions she has expressed. Those 
especially who by the accident of birth are 
compelled to confess that they have white 
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blood, commonly so called, in their veins, 
may hardly be willing, though it may be mere 
prejudice, to place “the beauty-loving and- 
luxurious children of the tropics ”—meaning 
the negroes—very far in the scale of humanity 
above “the comparatively barbarous Celt.” 

To conclude: though Daésy can hardly 
be prescribed as a stimulant to the perverted 
taste of sensation novel-readers, it can be re- 
commended to all who desire innocent enter- 
tainment combined with a generous share of 
Christian as distinguished from moral in- 
struction. 


John Ward’s Governess. By Annie L. Mac- 
egor. Philadelphia: J. B. Lippincott & 
‘0. pp. 303. 

The author of this tale is evidently a 
novice in her art, but the.little volume before 
us possesses much merit and gives promise 
of better things in the future. The charac- 
ters are well drawn, particularly that of Miss 
Ward, the warm-hearted but weak-minded 
old maid, and the story is interesting and well 
worked out. We shall look with interest for 
another volume from Miss Macgregor’s pen. 
Meanwhile, we commend John Wara’s Gov- 
erness to all lovers of healthful and pleasing 
fiction, 
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